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HONEGGER’S OPERA, JUDITH, HAS ITS 
WORLD-PREMIERE AT MONTE CARLO 





An Interesting Dramatic Style—Faust’s Popularity—Heifetz Acclaimed in Concert 


Monte Carto.—tThe first performance anywhere of the 
first opera of Arthur Honegger, most independent of the 
younger generation of French composers, has been given 
here under the composer’s own direction, constituting prob- 
ably the most important musical event of the Monte Carlo 
season. Thus far Honegger, well known as the composer of 
Horace Victorieux, and the irresistible Pacific 231, had 
written only chamber and orchestral music, and oratorios 
(his King David having been heard in New York this 
winter). He was persuaded to enter the field of opera when 
his friend and collaborator, René Morax, the author of the 
text of King David, submitted to him his biblical drama, 
Judith, at the behest of Raoul Gunsbourg, director of the 
Monte Carlo Opera, who wanted a work by Honegger. 

Thus the event is of importance chiefly as 
an operatic experiment on the part of a com- 
poser not primarily dramatic. If he has not 
wholly succeeded in acclimatizing himself — - 
to this new artistic region, he has at any rate, = 
approached it in his own personal way, and 
has contributed a score that is astonishing 
and altogether superior in its conception. 

He has applied his own method of musical 
expression seeking above all to arrive at the 
absolute dramatic truth, especially in his 
declamation, in which the plasticity of the 
word itself is not overlooked. Judith, then, 
is peculiar for its style of declamation, sup- 


2 


ported by and supporting the action, ex- 
panding into lyrical scenes which are of 
sufficiently formal substance both as solo 


passages and choruses. Should one reproach 
him for not having included a few really 
melodic pages capable of touching our most 
tender spots and so reaching our emotions? 
The text of Judith faithfully follows the 
Bible story, which M. Morax has condensed 
into compact and. rapid action. Judith leaves 
Bethulia amid the loud lamentations of the 
people, and goes to the camp of Holofernes, 
the implacable enemy of her race, in order to : 
soften his heart. Far from yielding, Holo- : 
fernes swears he will burn Bethulia and 
slaughter its people, keeping the fair Judith 








for his own joy. But when, drunk, he rolls F 
at her feet, she cuts off his head, carrying = 
it back as a trophy to Bethulia. In the = 


midst of her people celebrating their victory 
she gives her life to God—in order to forget 
her shame. 

The best pages of the score are the short 
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José Iturbi and Jascha Heifetz. The former made a great 
success in Beethoven’s C minor piano concerto, which he 
delivered in excellent style and with exceptional expres- 
sion, and in Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy with orchestra, which 
gave him an opportunity of showing his extraordinary 
brilliance. Heifetz played the Symphonie Espagnole of 
Lalo and the Mendelssohn concerto, being duly acclaimed by 
an international public, and also gave a recital to a capacity 
audience. Both the symphony concerts were conducted by 
Léon Jehin. 

As regards chamber music, the visit of the Pro Arte 
Quartet of Brussels has been the outstanding recent event. 

SEBASTIEN JASPARD, 


THUUVULIULANUULUULOULULAU 
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Grove’s Music Robber, Maestro di Capella, L’Elisir d’'Amore, 
Butterfly, Carmen, Lucia, Rigoletto, Aida, Lohengrin, Faust 
and the oratorio, Elijah, in opera form. The season is under 
written by the same people who guarantee the Cincinnati Zoo 
season and will be operated on a budget basis J. 4 


TWO MORE NOVELTIES 
AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Manuel de Falla’s Two-Act Opera, La Vida Breve, Is Fol- 
lowed by Stravinsky’s One-Act Fairy Opera, Le Rossignol 
—Scenery of Both Gorgeous But Neither 

Great Success—Stravinsky’s Work Far Superior— 
Bori the Shining Light in the Former and Marion 
Talley the Principal Star in the Latter 
Two more of Mr. Gatti’s novelties for the season (there 
is only one still to follow, Massenet’s Don Quixote, with 

Chaliapin) were shown to the public for the first time at the 

Metropolitan Opera on Saturday afternoon, 





Opera a 


ag 6—Manuel de Falla’s two-act opera, 
La Vida Breve, followed by Stravinsky's 
one-act fairy opera, Le Rossignol 


The music of the latter work was in part 
known here through repeated performances 


of the orchestral suite which the composer 
himself made. The story, prepared by Stra 
= vinsky and S. Mitousoff, is from one of 


Hans Christian Andersen's fairy tales. The 
Emperor of China has heard of the fame of 
a certain nightingale, and has it brought to 


him. The bird sings to the Emperor's en 
tire satisfaction, in fact he is moved to 
tears; but envoys of the Japanese emperor 


approach with a gift of a mechanical night 
ingale. The real nightingale flies away in 
jealousy. The angry emperor banishes him, 
and raises the false nightingale to a place of 
honor. The emperor falls ill; death is at 
his side. Then appears the real nightingale 
and sings so eloquently of the attractions of 
the church-yard that death grows home-sick 


and leaves the emperor. The courtiers, en 

tering in mourning to bemoan their dead 

emperor, are greeted by a cheery good 
morning, 

This story is divided into three scenes 

First there is the tableau of the fisherman, 

= who is a sort of Greek chorus to the play 

He rhapsodizes the nightingale, who proves 

how correct he is by some specimen singing 

The first scene, on the edge of the forest, is 

= the most effective in the opera. The cook 

chamberlain and the bonze are in search of 

the nightingale for the emperor. The cham 

berlain mistakes a lamb for the nightingale ; 


prelude to Act followed by the Plaint of then he mistakes frogs for the nightingale 
the type ig ye Boas) aang: ip + but you can't fool the cook The second 
neur!, which is full of local color, and the scene is in the throne room of the palace, the 
theme of which runs through the whole iad 36 the bedrocm of te cumael, Te 
drama; then the moving prayer of Judith, scenery itself ie gorgeous inthe extreme 
Seigneur Dieu de a rink ta pay Serge Soudeikine designed and painted it, 
in another form s the ante eae n ve and is also responsible for the magnificent 
second tableau there is. the bri liant echo costumes in the palace. The stage is simply 
of the trumpets preceding the arrival Oo a glal ol aeter Tha dak cee is Gas 
Judith at the well, = a preety | eros of there is so much detail in the scene painting 
the Slave, and in the yl ea © pte os that the eye has no point on which to rest, 
Holofernes’ warriors, and the ardent duet o though Mr. Soudeikine followed authentic 
Seale hing niceay bleau i ceded | Chinese models. The picture of the fisher- 
Fina ne ae eee 2 See Se man in a little boat on a moonlit lake is en 
a poignant orchestral prelude, followed later chiatinne 
by her great aria with chorus, a tumultuous sie Mia 
molto agitato, which depicts the battle of aa : 
deliverance, and the triumphant Hosannah. Tullio Serafin conducted, and the orches 
The last fine bits are Judith’s soliloquy be- tra did full justice to the difficult score I he 
fore the head of Holofernes, and her supreme wverture, discarded from Moussorgsky and 
remorse, preceded by this chorus accompany- GERMAINE SCHNITZER, ee a ——— sting, — the manet 
i - ’ -culiarity - score ’ a . . . . : . é ; yue Stravinsky trea um 
_ the Sag ay A peculiarity = ~ he the French pianist, who is at present on her third consecutive tour in California, self ee ae aneinde: than fu te i. 
is that there 1s no tenor, tor neither the role where she is fulfilling fifteen engagements in thirty-two days. NShe will concertize ‘Ti. : , : 4 
of Holofernes nor that of Osiras are suited : ; ; ; - . = ater years. The music of the first scene is 
again next season in the United States, thirty-two dates already having been eA 2 ble 
to this kind of voice. ‘ , ‘ delightfully humorous. The one trouble 1s 
Tl t tat f thi riginal rk seabed. Mises Schaitser hes been requested to take over Lhevinne’s master class that, as the opera progress¢ the music be 
1e interpretation o lis original wo ; i . : ‘ Si gt =" igi ae "7 at, < ‘ ogresses, ; 
ie excellent, the chief réles being taken by at the Master School of Musical Arts of San Francisco during the coming summer, comes less and less interesting However, 
Madame Bonavia of the Paris Opera (Ju- = e ' Ee eee ae the whole performance takes less than fifty 
dith), Mme. Dubois-Lauger (Judith’s maid), _ =ullllNiNiitin Hn wn HT MME = Minutes, and the splendor of the stage keeps 


Tilkin-Servais baritone of the Brussels 

Monnaie (Holofernes) and the excellent basso, Lafont, who 
gave great dignity to the character of Osiras. The choruses, 
most important in this opera, were brilliantly executed, thanks 
to the training of M. de Sabata. 

The orchestra, under Honegger, was magnificent, and at 
the end of the performance, attended by the Prince of 
Monaco, the composer was the object of a genuine ovation. 

About the same time as the premiére of Judith, the Monte 
Carlo Opera revived Ravel's L’Enfant et les Sortiléges, 
which has recently had a great success in Paris. For the 
rest, the season is proceeding auspiciously. Gounod’s Faust, 
among all the operas given, has made the record for success 
and for. box office receipts. In this opera, Mme. Yvonne 
Gall, who previously appeared as Manon, sang Marguerite, 
being enthusiastically acclaimed. Vanni Marcoux made his 
return to Monte Carlo as Mephistopheles, and the tenor, 
Friant, justly shared the success of these colleagues. 

The outstanding artistic success has been Boris Godounoff, 
with Vanni Marcoux in the title part, and a charming singer, 
Marisa Ferrer, as Marina, and with the dancers of the 
Russian Ballet in the famous Polonaise of Act III. Vis- 
conti’s scenery was richly original and the orchestra and 
chorus, under de Sabata, outdid themselves. 


Heiretz ACCLAIMED 


In the eleventh and twelfth Concerts Classiques two 
prodigious technicians have presented themselves as soloists, 


Eight Weeks of Opera for Cincinnati 

Clarence Cramer, Chicago manager of musical artists, an- 
nounces an eight weeks’ season of grand opera at the Cin- 
cinnati Zoological Gardens under his management. Beginning 
June 20 and running through to August 14, two operas will 
be given weekly—alternating every other night ; symphony 
concerts with soloists every afternoon, including Sunday, and 
special ballet performances every Saturday night. Issac Van 
Grove, well known since his connection with the Chicago 
Opera, will be musical director and there will be assistant 
conductors, to be announced later. The stage director will be 
Alexander Puglia, for many years with the Cincinnati Zoo 
Opera and formerly with the Philadelphia Civic Opera. 

No artists are as yet announced, but in the course of a few 
weeks when all contracts are closed, the names will be pub- 
lished. It is Mr. Cramer’s policy to use artists under his 
own management, some from the Chicago and Metropolitan 
opera companies and also from other managements. There 
will be a ballet corps coached by Pavley and Oukrainsky, a 
chorus made up of some twenty-four members of the Chicago 
Opera chorus augmented by about fifteen or more local 
choristers drawn from among the Cincinnati conservatories’ 
best students, and an orchestra made up of from forty to 
forty-five members of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

it is Mr. Cramer’s intention to present the following 
repertory: Tannhauser, Traviata, Martha, Tosca, Van 


the attention when the music lags 
Marion Talley, seated in the orchestra, sang the voice of the 
nightingale. It was the best singing she has done at the Metro 
(Continued on page 45) 


Klemperer Reengaged by Symphony Society 


Otto Klemperer has been reengaged by the New York 
Symphony Society as guest conductor for next season His 
return visit is scheduled for January 3 to March 6, 1927 


During the first half of the season Walter Damrosch will 
direct the orchestra. It is not yet announced who will con 
duct the last five weeks of the season. 

Death of Emilie Frances Bauer 


tor many years 


Emilie Frances Bauer, writer on music, 
Chicago 


New York representative of the Musical L« 
died suddenly at her home in the night between March 8 and 
9. She had been seriously ill for some time, but was expected 
to recover. Marion Bauer, composer, is her sister 


vader, 


Lindsborg Festival Announced 


The Lindsborg Festival is scheduled to take place from 
March 28 to April 4 this year, and announces many inter- 
esting events and artists on its program. Claire Dux, Duso- 
lina Giannini, Flonzaley Quartet, and others are to be heard 
and there will be contests in all branches of music. 
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LAYING THE CORNER STONE OF THE NEW FIFTEEN 


MILLION DOLLAR MIAMI UNIVERSITY A GREAT EVENT 


The laying of the corner stone 
of the new fifteen million dollar 
Miami University, which took 
lace February 4, aroused unusual 
Educators from far and 
vide attended the celebration; 

women and school children 
thousands listened atten- 

or hours to the stirring ad 

made by members of the 

ol regents, business men 
Band and 
furnished 


; 
nterest 


ri 
lucator Pryor's 
Orchestra 


} Merrick, promoter 
Coral Gables, gave 

» hi father one 

ne] cash beside one 
land 
ve to seven millions 

{ University. He has 
nised four million in cash, 
be sub- 


nd ninety acres ol 


five million 
those will ulti- 
vnefhit from this improve 
Ither outstanding dona 
! were given, including one 
million by Victor Hope of Miami 
th hundred thousand by 

nny 
University classes will 
be held in the open air and in the 
great vaulted halls of one of the 
beautiful and impressive 
buildings constructed for the pur 
poses of education The freest 
nd most advanced type of educa 
avail 


who 


Bertha Foster, director. 


unit 


most 


violin department), 


tion, non-sectarian, will be 
able 

The board of regents of the 
University is as follows Fred- 
er) Zeigen (managing regent), 
William | Walsh Clayton 
Sedgewick Cooper, B. B. Tatum, 
Jarne 
Salem Hubbell 
Robertson, George E 
Foster and Telfair Knight 

The Miami Conservatory, which will be the music unit 
of the Miami University, has as its director and founder, 
Bertha M. Foster. Miss Foster established the Conserva- 
tory in October, 1921, having been for twelve years previous 
director of the School of Musical Art in Jacksonville, Fla. 
The Conservatory has proven an important factor in the 


Frank B. Shutts, E. G. Sewell, Leslie B. 


FACULTY OF THE MIAMI 
This photograph was taken at the laying of the cornerstone 
of the new Miami University, of which institution the conservatory will be the musical 
The picture shows: Front row, left to right—Annie B. Foster (piano), Luella 
Drake Sowers (head of expression department), Mabel Birch (piano), Elise Graziani 
(head of voice department), Rachel La Zarus (art), Bertha M. Foster (director and 
head of organ department), Annie Ford Wight (artists and publicity), Aimee de 
Brabant (languages) ; Second row—Rose Griffith (piano), Eda Keary Liddle (hegd of 
Margaret Flanagan (violin), Helen Flanagan (voice), Olive 
Beamon (piano), Louise Sterling Shelley (dancing), Edna Cole (piano) ; third row— 
Pasquale Montani (harp), Ella Gorton Davis (piano), Katherine Zook (accompanist), 
Vivian Russell (piano), Sadie Lyndenmeyer (sight singing), Juanita Silvers (expres- 
sion), Madeline DeLoach (piano), Harle Chester-Smith (head of piano department), 
Dewing Woodward (head of art department). 
not in the picture—Mana-Zucca (master classes) and Effa Ellis Perfield (musician- 
ship). 


M. Cox, Ruth Bryant Owen, Mitchell D. Price, Henry™ 


‘musica 


bs ey e 
CONSERVATORY, 


There are two members of the faculty 
(Photo by W. A. Fishbaugh.) 


South for the highest type of musical education and with 


!"Miss Foster's ever-prevailing public spirit for the better- 


Merrick, Thomas Pancoast, Bertha M. © ment of ‘the. community she has not only endeared herself 


to'the ‘(people of Florida, but is a part of every advancement 

i ity and culturally of Miami’s phenomenal growth. 
The faculty of the Conservatory is one of the best of any 
sotithern college, and additional instructors have been en- 
gaged from all parts of the country to complete the faculty 
whén they shall automatically become the music unit of the 
University. 





Stracciari Brings Audience to Feet 

Riccardo Stracciari, distinguished Italian baritone, who 
has been appearing as guest this winter with the Philadel- 
phia Opera Company, sang with that -organization in the 
‘alace theater, New Haven, February 28. He aroused 
tremendous enthusiasm after the famous aria, Eri Tu. 
Spectators literally sprang to their feet and cheered him. 
The New Haven Journal said of his appearance: “It was 
a notable event because it brought the famous baritone, 
Riccardo Stracciari here. The great baritone was in rare 
voice and spirit and unquestionably sang with as much fervor 


as he would in a more finished presentation of the opera. In 
his solo in the third act after his denouncement of his wife, 
he reached the difficult ranges and met the modulations in 
brilliant voice, and the audience simply went wild. There 
was a tremendous shout of approval and an encore was 
graciously given.” 


Saminsky Elected to Academy of Florence 


Lazare Saminsky, composer, has been elected an honorary 
member of the Royal Academy of Florence, Italy, in recogni- 
tion of his services to contemporary art. Mr. Saminsky, who 





phia 


musicianship 
originally planned 

PROGRAM I 

I. Charles Martin Loeffler: 


(November 21, 1925) 
Four songs with viola obligato: 
a. La Cloche Félée 
b. Dansons la Gigue . 
c. Le Son du Cor’s s’afflige 
d. Sérénade 
Alexander Maria Schnabel a. Vision 
Zoltan Kodaly: b. Dorfszene 
c. Braust der traurige Wald 
d. From the Russian 
Wilhelm Grosz: Love-song < e. From Tunis 
f. From the Hungarian 
Ballade de Jeannette 
(La Reine de Pédauque) 
Des Pas de Sabots 
Mandoline 
Chloris 
Musica in Horto 


Charles Lavadé: a 


Raoul Laparra: b 
Gabriel Dupont c 
Reynaldo Hahn d. 
D. Respighi ec 


PROGRAM II (December 19, 1925) 


Two airs with acc. of Oboe 
d’Amore, Continuo and Organ: 
a. Ach Herr, was ist ein Men- 
chenkind! (from the Can- 
tata, “Unser Mund sei voll 
Lachens’’) 
All praises to the Lord (from 
the Cantata of the same 
title). 


Bach 


Respighi 
a. Acqua 
Please do not applaud b. Egle 
between these songs. c. Fauni 
d. Crepusculo 
e. Trois beau oiseaux de Paradis 
La Flute Enchanteé 
. Liebeslied. 
. Es war im Mai. 
ache 
Junghexenlied 
Ach Lieb, 
Scheiden 
Schlectes Wetter 


Ravel: 


Arthur Perleberg 


Richard Strauss: 


ich muss nun 





AN IDEAL SONG RECITAL PROGRAM SERIES 


Here are the programs of the four recitals given at Town Hall this season by Mme. Charles Cahier, interna- 
tionally known American contralto, who is now a member of the faculty of the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadel- 
As promised in a recent editorial, they are reprinted here for the benefit of the many singers who are always 
on the lookout for good material, new or old, to add to their repertory. There is not a number on any program that 
is not well worth singing, and the arrangements of the various programs are ideal, testifying to Mme. Cahier's fine 
Sudden hoarseness obliged her to change the final group of the third program, but it is listed here as 


PROGRAM III (January 16, 1926) 


I. Three songs for voice and 
strings by 
Thomas Greaves: 
Thomas Bateson: 
Richard Nicholson: 
Johannes Brahms: 


. Man First Created was— 

. If Floods of Tears 

. Cuckoo 

. Auf dem Kirchhof 

. O kihler Wald 

. Gang zum Liebchen 

. Immer_leiser wird 
Schlummer 

. Vergebliches Stindchen 

. Willst du dass ich geh’? 

. Mary’s Dream 

. On a Bank of Flowers 

. Afton Water 

. Maggie Lauder 


mein 


Four Scotch Folk songs 
with Strings and Piano 
Accompaniment, arranged 
by Joseph Haydn: 


Sung by Mme. Cahier at the Haydn Festival in Vienna, on 
May 28, 1909, accompanied by Rosé Quartet. 

IV. Ildebrando 
Debussy: 
Gabriel Grovlez: 
Georges Enesco: 


a. La Madre al Figlio Lontano 

b. Fantoches 

c, Berceuse 

d. Changeons Propes, c’est trop 
Chanté D’Amour 


Pizzetti: 


PROGRAM IV (February 4, 1926) 

Joh. Seb. Bach: a. Todessehnsucht 
(1685-1750) 

Guillaume de Machault:  b. 
(1284-1370) 

G. P. Telemann: c. Die 


(1681-1767) 
aldara: d. Selve Amiche 

(1687-1736) 
e. Das Veilchen 


ozart: 
(1750-1791) 
d f. The Mermaid 


aydn: 
(1732-1809) 
. Henry Ejichheim: a. Aedh Wishes His 
Were Dead 
Charles Griffes: b. Symphony in Yellow 
Marion Bauer: c. Night in the Wood 
Aaron opens: d. An Old Poem 
Ethel» Leginska: Three Mother Goose Rhymes: 
f Three Little Mice 
{ 


Douce Dame jolie 


Rechte Stimmung 


Beloved 


b. Sleep, Baby, Sleep 

c. Old King Cole 
a. La Madre al Figlio Lontano 
b. Fantoches 


. Ildebrando Pizzetti: 

ae oon 2 oe . 
wo Spanis olksongs 

Arr. by Joaquin Nin: {5 Cantar 


d. El Vito 
Georges Enesco: e. Changeons Propos 
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has lived in New York for a number of years, conducted his 
symphonies, ballets and operas in performances given during 
the past few seasons by the New York Symphony, the New 
York Philharmonic, the Colonne Orchestra of Paris and at 
the Duke of York’s Theater in London. He is a director of 
the League of Composers and is musical director of the 
Temple Emanu-El. For the past three seasons he has gone 
abroad at intervals to conduct works by American composers 
and to lecture on young American and Young Russian music. 
He began his career as conductor of the Petrograd Univer- 
sity choir and was later director of a choral society in London, 
also musical director of the Duke of York’s Theater. Among 
his works are three symphonies, several ballets and operas 
and numerous songs published in this country and in Europe. 
Mr. Saminsky is well known as a teacher of composition and 
among his pupils are the young Count Alexander Dru; Alice 
Hunt, daughter of Dr. Hunt of the Rockefeller Institute, 
and David Dushkin, pianist-composer. Two of his pupils, 
Evelyn Berckman of Philadelphia and Maxwell Eckstein of 
New York, had their works performed at the Sunday 
Symphony Concerts and by the Temple Emanu-El choir. 
Mr. Saminsky has been invited to address the Florentine 
Academy, which he will do sometime in the summer, taking 
contemporary American music as one of his subjects. 


S. P. A. M. to Print Cedbesive Scores and Parts 


The Society for the Publication of American Music an- 
nounced at its annual meeting, held in New York, February 
27, that a long desired project for the expansion of its acti- 
vities to include the publication of American Orchestral 
works, in addition to chamber-music was now possible through 
cooperation of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

At the instance of Burnet C. Tuthill, founder and treasurer 
of the Society, the Carnegie Corporation, through its presi- 
dent, Frederick P. Keppel, has provided a revolving fund to 
serve as capital in the printing of orchestral scores and parts. 

To carry the plan through, the symphony orchestras of the 
country will be invited to become cooperating members of the 
society, and in return will receive the full sets of material, 
just as do the individual members in the case of the 
Chamber-music works which have been printed during the 
past six seasons. Their membership fees plus the subscrip- 
tions of libraries and individuals for the scores, and, outside 
sales to non-members, will produce, it is hoped, sufficient 
income to print each season two or three works, depending 
on length and character. 

At first there will be issued known works which have 
already been performed, selected under the advice of a 
committee of experts. Later, competitive methods may be 
used to select unknown works, the choice to be made only 
after a performance by full orchestra before the com- 
mittee. 

This annual meeting, held at the studio of Edwin T. Rice, 
vice-president of the society, also selected the chamber- 
music compositions to be published in its seventh season, the 
chosen compositions being Frederick Jacobi’s string quartet, 
in part based on Indian themes, recently performed by the 
Flonzaley Quartet and selected to represent America at the 
Zurich Festival of the International Society for Contempor- 
ary Music, and David Stanley Smith’s Sonata Pastorale, for 
oboe and piano. 

The music committee and directors of the Society for 
the Publication of American Music are: Officers and Di- 
rectors—John Alden Carpenter, president; Mrs, H. H. A. 
Beach, Rubin Goldmark, Edwin T. Rice, vice-presidents ; 
Burnet Corwin Goldmark, treasurer; William Burnet Tut- 
hill, secretary; Eric Delamarter, A. Walter Kramer, Oscar 
G. Sonneck, Louis Svecenski; Advisory Music Committee— 
Georges Barrere, Harold Bauer, Adolfo Betti, Chalmers D. 
Clifton, Rubin Goldmark, Lewis M. Isaacs, Hugo Kort- 
schak, E. Robert Schmitz, Frederick A. Stock, and Emerson 
Whithorne. 


Cleveland Institute Notes 

CLEVELAND, O.—An experiment in choral work at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, under the direction of John 
Peirce, head of the voice department, is attracting much 
interest. Formerly, there was one large chorus at the 
school, made up of men and women, students and out- 
siders, who met each week for rehearsal. They belong to 
the chorus because they were music lovers, and because 
they wanted the advantage of the splendid training offered 
by Mr. Peirce. From the single large chorus group Mr. 
Peirce has selected the men and women with the finest 
voices and formed smaller groups, in order to give the 
singers more individual training, and to make possible 
better balanced choruses. 

A mixed ensemble group, and another group for women, 
only, meet weekly. A small fee is charged, that only those 
genuinely interested will be attracted. Attendance must 
be absolutely regular. Entrance depends upon an examina- 
tion by Mr. Peirce, and meeting his requirements. Admis- 
sion is not limited to students at the Institute. 

By working with smaller groups it will be possible for 
Mr. Peirce to undertake more elaborate and unusual work. 
Many of the interesting forms of very old music will be 
revived. Mr. Peirce in working with the smaller groups 
will have more opportunity to stress points of appreciation 
and theory and less arduous duties directing. 

An especially interesting feature of Mr. Peirce’s plans 
includes the use of compositions by members of the faculty 
and student body of the school. A motet by Elizabeth 
Wilford, one of the advanced students, will be among the 
first original compositions rehearsed. 

During this first season IMtle effort will be expended 
preparing the singers for public appearance. They will 
sing possibly at regular Institute recital programs later 
in the season. “It is an experiment, and an unusual one,” 
said Mr. Peirce. “It has been tried out in a few large 
schools, but very few.” 

The results at the Institute promise much for the future 
of choral work at that school. S. 


George Liebling Continues Busy 
George : Liebling, pianist-composer, has just finished a 
tour of thirty concerts in the middle west, including Chicago, 


Detroit, St. Louis and Sioux City. Wherever he has ap- 
peared his success has been noteworthy, re-engagements 
following at nearly all the places where he played. He has 
also given three concerts in New York this winter. At 
Aeolian Hall he gave the first hearing of his own piano 
concerto (Eroico) which was praised by all the critics. Mr. 
Liebling’s present bookings will keep him occupied through 
the months of March, April. and May. 
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Ruined Voices 


By Clarence Lucas 


Was a voice ever ruined by bad training? No doubt there 
is good training and bad training, but | am not yet con- 
vinced that an ordinary vocal teacher can so utterly ruin 
a voice that no other teacher can put it right. I think it 
may be put off the right track, so to speak, and the delay 
in getting put on the right track may possibly be serious 
if the pupil is getting old and set in his ways. But the vocal 
cords which make the sounds—or are generally supposed to 
make the sounds—are not affected by the way the breath 
is managed and the tone is controlled after it is made. If 
the vocal cords were ruined, the victim of the bad training 
could not speak, If the pupil feels that his throat is sore 
after singing, his common sense tells him-that something is 
wrong. may have a bad cold which causes his vocal 
cords to be inflamed and thick. No vocal teacher I ever 
heard of asks the pupil to sing in such a condition. This 
method is not employed in ruining voices. The genuine 
voice breaker—so-called—is the teacher who talks about the 
soft palate or the hard palate, who insists on a loose tongue 
or a stiff tongue depressed at the base, who directs the 
pupil to press from the diaphragm or leave the breath en- 
tirely alone, in other words, who pays no attention to the 
vocal cords. 

Are the vocal cords under control? If they are not to be 
influenced by any nerve or muscle controlled by the pupil, 
how can any kind of singing method have any kind of 
effect on them? In one of my former articles I told about 
the vocal teacher in London who had so cultivated the 
muscles of the diaphragm that he could push a grand piano 
across his studio by moving his stomach in and out. What 
had that to do with the vocal cords? Nothing. He was a 
lion on stomach and a lamb on voice. The muscles of a 
canary bird sufficed to make a bigger tone. Another teacher 
believed and taught and argued and insisted that the voice 
was managed by the muscles of the back. The cavernous 
tone he produced somewhere in the vault of his skull may 
have been the real reason why hair refused to remain on the 
outside of the aforesaid vault. I heard a gentleman of color 
on the stage of a music hall relate that he fell down and 
broke his voice and was compelled to sing pieces ever 
since. 

The serious vocal student may well feel disappointed when 
he reads the foolishness of the preceding paragraph. But, 
Sir Vocal Student, may I ask you why you talk such non- 
sense in accusing your last teacher of ruining your voice? 
Was your divine musical organ of such ethereal and poetical 
substance that the method of a vocal teacher could make it 
dissolve into thin air, like the cloud-capped palaces of 
Shakespeare’s Tempest? Honestly now, man to man, did 
you have a musical voice in the beginning? Of course you 
thought you had. In your day dreams you saw the mantle 


of the late lamented Caruso suspended in mid air, ready and 
eager to fall on your shoulders. You imagined Chaliapin 
turning pale at the reports of your success—with failing 
knees staggering like Belshazzar when Daniel warned him 
about his light weight in the balances. 

And you, Lady Lyrical Soprano, who broke your lovely 
voice? For of course, you had a lovely voice. That goes 
without saying. When you were nine years old your mother 
discovered your really remarkable talents—or gifts, as she 
called them. One of your aunts had heard Patti and Clara 
Butt and was sure your voice was just as good, if not better 
in some ways. But, alas—the old story—you got into the 
hands of a teacher who could not understand your exceptional 
organ. He had spent his life training men, women and 
children of ordinary caliber. How could he be expected to 
understand the fine fibers of a Patti or a Clara Butt? 
Naturally, the inevitable result happened. Your voice was 
ruined. From the age of twelve onwards it got steadily 
worse—thanks to the incompetent teacher who wrecked it, 
like a great ocean liner on the rocks. 

You would give anything—meaning all—to the teacher 
who could unruin it and undo the mischief the unworthy 
teacher unwittingly wrought on your unsuspecting innocence. 

Therefore you write to the MusicaAL Courter to ask if 
it is too later You are already tottering under the weight 
of twenty-three years and your life has been blasted with 
a ruined voice. Cheer | up! There is still hope. You may 
ye 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, at least worthy to sing 
in choir and become a highly respected member of the 
community, provided, of course, that you have a natural 
voice which was born in your throat. Otherwise | am 
afraid you will remain one of those voiceless vocalists whom 
every teacher in the land has been accused of ruining. 











Oldest Opera Star Praises Youngest 


Interviewed after her “second debut” at the Metropolitan 
recently, Ernestine Schumann-Heink was warm in her praise 
of the young star, Marion Talley, who made her first ap- 
pearance on the same stage the week before. “She is a 
wonder,” said Mme. Schumann-Heink,” and a great deal of 
her success is due to her lack of nerves. Her coloratura is 
perfect, and age and experience will remedy any emotional 
lack. Of course she is not too young to make her debut. | 
made mine when I was fifteen, and | am now celebrating my 
fiftieth year before the public. My welcome at the opera 
was as big a thrill to me as Miss Talley’s must have been to 
her, and I hope she will be able to hold the hearts of her 
audiences as long as I have. It is a wonderful thing for a 
young American girl to be so well received in her own coun- 


7 
try, and Miss Talley certainly deserves all the praise she has 
received.” 

Mme. Schumann-Heink is planning a two year Golden 
Jubilee Tour under the direction of George Engles, but: she 
does not promise that this will be her final farewell. She 
still has her glorious voice and her radiant energy, and is in 
perfect health, but it is likely that after 1928 she will feel 
that she has given the American public all that can be ex- 
pected of her, and will be glad to retire to the domestic life 
of which she is so fond. 


Haddon Hall pearere Begin 


The first concert in the fourth annual series of the Vernon 
Room March Musicales was given before a large and dis- 
tinguished audience in Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., on 
February 27. The well arranged and interesting program 
was presented by Mischa Levitzki, pianist; Leonora Sparkes, 
soprano, and Royal Dadmun, baritone. Mr, Levitzki, as is 
usual with him, held the interest of his audience from his 
first to last number. For his first group he played Cho- 
pin, a composer whose works he interprets especially well, 
bringing out the many beauties of the music in an artistic 
mayner. His playing is colorful and he has a wide com- 
mand of dynamics. In addition to appearing as pianist, Mr. 
Levitzki also was es) in the capacity of composer, He 
presented his own Valse in A major, Op. 2, and Valse de 
Concert, Op. 1. This Rieti also included Tschaikowsky's 
Troika en Traineaux, and a Liszt rhapsody. Of course the 
pianist was compelled to give a number of encores, 

Leonora Sparkes was heard in operatic arias and songs, 
in all of which she was enthusiastically received. She is a 
well known singer, and again gave pleasure with her sincere 
interpretations and her beautiful large and expressive voice. 
Royal Dadmun selected his numbers from Handel, Liszt, 
Grieg, Koenemann, Rachmaninoff and Moussorgsky. Mr. 
Dadmun was in fine voice. He knows how to use his beau- 
tiful organ with great effect, and thoroughly understands the 
musical significance of the various numbers he interprets. 
All three artists were given rounds of applause by the audi- 
ence, and this first of the series of concerts proved an aus 
picious beginning for the remaining attractions in the course. 


Guild of Vocal Teachers Give Dinner 


The first of a series of monthly dinners given by ! the Guild 
of Vocal Teachers was held on February 26 in the San Remo 
Hotel, New York. While the Guild is composed of women 
teachers of voice, the social occasions are always attended by 
many men of prominence in the musical world. The honor 
guests were Dr. Henry Fleck of Hunter College, who gave 
an interesting address, and John Palmer, whose songs and 
impersonations were a refreshing element in the evening's 
prograin, The permanent committee for the dinners include 
Hildegard Hoffman Huss and Lillian Miller Hemstreet. 
Mme. Anna Zeigler, president of the Guild, introduced the 
guests. 





London 


Covent GARDEN SEASON PROMISING WeELL.—(London.) 
It augurs well for Covent Garden that the subscription list 
this year is already larger than it was at the beginning of 
last season, The sale of tickets for single operas, how- 
ever, will not open until two weeks before the opening 
night, May 10. M. S. 

Dino AND AgeNnEAS—(London.) Purcell’s opera, Dido 
and Aeneas, will be produced in Miinster, Germany, about 
March 10, under the direction of Rudolf Schulz- 
Dornburg. Edward Dent, one of the promoters of 
the project, will go to Minster three weeks before the 
performance to help direct it. cS: 

Paris 

Mary GARDEN To SING MELISANDE IN Paris—( Paris. ) It 
is rumored that our loyal visitor, Mary Garden, is returning 
from America this spring to give a performance of Pelléas 
et Mélisande at the Opéra Comique. ~ bP 

Frencu Ex-Premier CoLLaBoraATES ON Oprera—( Paris.) 
Charles Pons has earned the jocular title of “politician's 
composer,” by setting to music a libretto by Edouard Herriot, 
after having already written the music to George Clémen- 
ceau’s Le Voile du Bonheur. The Herriot-Pons opera is to 
be produced at Nice before long. SJ, 


Berlin 
Bertin Propucinc Proxorierr’s Latest—(Berlin.) In- 
tendant Tietjen has accepted Prokofieff's latest opera, The 
Fiery Angel, for the Municipal Opera House, Berlin. It 
will come out next season under the musical leadership of 
Bruno Walter. Re ae 
AMERICAN SINGERS Tourtnc GerMaANy.—(Berlin) For 
the first time since the war an American chorus is coming to 
Germany. The William Burger Chorus will arrive in Bre- 
men July 10, on the North German liner, “Berlin.” Their 
tour will take them through the whole of Germany. 
aot. Oil 
A GerMANn Opera Company IN Hoitann.—( Berlin) Hol- 
land is still without a first rate opera of its own and has to 
depend on Germany. Now the Aachen State Theater has 
been engaged for a tour through the leading cities. Outside 
of operas the company will also give operettas and plays. 
ag: ed 
GERMAN TonKUNSTLERFEST AT CHEMNITZ. —(Berlin) This 
year’s festival (Tonkiinstlerfest) of the General German 
Musical Association will be hgld at Chemnitz probably dur- 
ing the first half of June. It is the first time that the Saxon 
industrial city is ta be thus honored, GT. 
New Festival THEATER PLANNED IN Banen-BApEN— 
(Berlin.) The Association, “Symphonie-Haus,” has moved 
its headquarters from Stuttgart to Baden-Baden. In the 
latter city it has now decided to build a theater suitable for 
the housing of musical festivals. A plot of land near the 
Kurhays has been placed at its disposal. ae. tho 
A Sone Recrrar in Esperanto—(Berlin.) Hans 
Windisch-Sartowsky gave a recital here in which two groups 
of songs composed by himself, had the texts in the universal 
language, Esperanto. They were very well received by the 
audience and the press commented that here was the real 
solution to the international concert program probiem. 


Vienna 


Vienna Staatsoper TO Broapcast—(Vienna.) After 
difficult and prolonged negotiations Radio Austria has now 
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reached an agreement with the Staatsoper whereby the per- 

formances of the Vienna Opera will be broadcast, beginning 

in March. The contract calls for two performances a week. 
P. B. 


ROSENKAVALIER BREAKS VIENNESE Recorps—( Vienna.) 
February 13 marked the one hundred and fiftieth perform- 
ance at the Staatsoper of Der Rosenkavalier. The premiére 
occurred on April 8, 1911, and one hundred and fifty is 
the highest number of performances ever reached in Vienna 
by a new work within fifteen years. Incidentally it was 
Richard Mayr’s one hundredth appearance here in his 
famous role of Baron Ochs, and the farewell appearance of 
Marie Gutheil-Schoder as Octavian, at the Staatsoper, of 
which she has been an important member for twenty-six 
years. Richard Strauss, although in town, did not interest 
himself in the jubilee performance, and was conspicuous by 
his absence, although the management of the Staatsoper had 
especially invited him to attend. eb 


Batristint TO Retire—(Vienna.) In a letter to a 
Viennese friend, Mattia Battistini, the famous “grand old 
man” of Italian opera, states his firm resolve to retire from 
the operatic and concert stage this spring. His forthcoming 
Viennese concerts, he says, will mark his farewell to the in- 
ternational public. Incidentally Battistini reveals what he 
says is his real age: sixty-nine years and a “few” months. 

Pre. 

VieNNA TO Hear Puccini's Turanpor—( Vienna.) 
Director Franz Schalk, of the Staatsoper, is at present in 
Milan, where he has just closed a contract for the production 
of Puccini’s Turandot in Vienna. He has promised to bring 
it out before the end of the current season. P. B. 


D’Avsert’s New Opera a Departure.—(Vienna) Eugen 
d’Albert’s new opera, Der Golem, has been acquired by the 
Frankfort Opera and will have its premiere there next fall. 
The book, by F. Lion, is unique, according to d’Albert’s 
statement ; it deals with the old Jewish legend of the Golem, 
a mystic being which -is unearthed and brought to life 
through love. The Golem, Rabbi Léw and his daughter, 
Leah, are the leading characters of the opera which culmi- 
nates in the destruction of the city of Prague by fire. 
D’ Albert describes the book as “mystico-symbolic” and his 
music as a departure and far removed from the “verismo” 
of his earlier operas. P, B. 


A Curtpren’s Opera at Vienna.—(Vienna) When the 
famous concerts of the one-time Court Chapel were discon- 
tinued two years ago (they are soon to be resumed again), 
an entefprising clergyman named Schnitt formed an opera 
company out of the choir boys. Last year the newly founded 
Children’s Opera gave twenty-three sold-out performances 
of Mozart’s Bastien and Bastienne. This year the enter- 
prise is conducted on a larger scale, in the Redouten Saal 
(the Staatsoper’s branch playhouse), and the premiere of 
Haydn’s The Apothecary was a huge artistic and financial 
success. P. B. 


; Manacers Are Dyinc Out!—(Vienna) The Carl Theater 
is the latest of the Viennese playhouses to become a “‘com- 
munist” theater: a playhouse conducted on the sole responsi- 





bility of the members and without financial backing. The 
manager having gone definitely bankrupt, the members have 
adopted this method which is doing excellent service already 
at the Volksoper and in several other theaters. All but two 
Viennese managers (not counting the state playhouses) 
have announced their intention to withdraw from business 
next season and have given six months’ notice to their mem- 
bers. It is intended to conduct all these houses on a sharing 
basis next season. Theatrical managers are dying ) \ 

>. 3 


Amsterdam 

Carer. Quartet FLAWLEss (Amsterdam.) The Capet 
Quartet has given its famous Beethoven cycle consisting 
of all the string quartets played in six concerts. The Capets’ 
flawless playing brought forth considerable enthusiasm, 
Bronislaw Huberman recently played the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo with the orchestra and captured his audience with his 
brilliant technic and ardent temperament. K. S 

Italy 

ToscaANINI To Conpuct Verpi FestivAL—(Milan.) There 
is to be a Verdi festival in Busseto, the composer's birthplace, 
in. September. Toscanini will conduct two of the composer’s 
operas, probably Falstaff and an earlier work—either Traviata 
or Trovatore. G. G. 


Fieta To Create Tenor Rote 1n Turanpor—( Milan.) 
Miguel Fleta has been chosen to create the tenor role in 
Turandot. The premiére, under Toscanini, will take place 
about the end of March, when Rosa Raisa arrives from 
America, the official date to be announced when Toscanini 
returns. A. B. 


CELEBRATING St. Francis at Assist—(Rome.) In con- 
nection with the celebration of the anniversary of St. Francis 
of -Assisi in the little town of Assisi some big festival con- 
certs of a sacred nature will be held. D. P. 


Miscellaneous 


Warrnorne Work Hearp In ENGLAND—( Birmingham) 
The City of Birmingham Orchestra gave the first English 
performance of Emerson Whithorne’s short orchestral piece 
The Aeroplane, on January 31, at one of its Sunday evening 
concerts. Adrian Boult, who conducted, did all that could be 
done with the score. Although such highly colored music is 
the exact opposite of the music of our modern English 
school, the little work was not altogether unpopular with the 
audience and there were some cries of encore at the end. 
For most listeners, however, Mr. Whithorne’s music was too 
realistic to be thought a complete success. G. W. 


Brusse_s Opera Revives Gwenpotyn—(Brussels.) John 
Charles Thomas, American baritone, had a marked success 
in a revival of Chabrier’s opera, Gwendolyn, at the Monnaie. 
Greatly diversified as was his interpretation of the rdéle, his 
vocal execution of it was nothing short of brilliant. How 
ever, this discreet and distinguished interpreter of Amfortas 
in Parsifal must guard against the danger of forcing his 
voice, and stressing the purely vocal clement. The per 
manent impression which he will leave here will be measured 
by the taste which he displays and the equilibrium which he 
maintains between his vocal and his histrionic art. 

A few days after the Paris Opéra Comique, the Monnaie 
of Brussels has given the first presentation of Maurice 
Ravel’s Istest opera, L’Enfant et les Sortiléges. It was a 
frank and complete success, equally earned by the work and 
the- production which was given it by our operatic forces, 
which was both musically and scenically excellent. A. G. 













































































































Breath Support, a Dangerous 
Vocal Fallacy 
By 
William A. C. Zerffi 


1926, by Tue Musicas 
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Within the past weeks the columns of several New York 
spapers have contained a considerable amount of critical 
comment singers and much of this has been con- 
with the matter of breath support. If one were 
inclined to take the advice of these reviewers seriously the 
might be reached that the development of breath 
a panacea for all vocal troubles 
ufficient amount of this subtle something is 
singing could easily be 
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However, before proceeding farther it is necessary to seek 
to discover just what breath support is and wherein its 
may lic The term “support” is defined as that 
which upholds or sustains and it must be inferred that since 
we are dealing with the singing of tones, this support refers 
to the upholding or sustaining of tones, Since singing im- 
plies the sustaining of tones we may rule out this latter ref- 
erence and seek to determine how a tone can be upheld or 
supported. Vocal tone is produced by the vocal chords being 
caused to vibrate by the passage of the breath between them. 
lhe chords themselves are changed by the mechanism of the 
larynx and thus render possible the production of tones of 
different pitch. The breath is not normally responsible for 
changes in pitch any more than the bow of a violinist is 
responsible for the pitch changes of this instrument. 

When the vocal organ is functioning correctly the higher 
tones are produced with a smaller expenditure of breath 
than necessary for low tones. This is due to the fact that 
the glottis narrows to a mere slit when high tones are sung, 
the chords being more widely separated for the lower tones, 
High tones would therefore call for a finer control of the 
breath which is a very different matter from anything which 
could be termed support. Forced production calls for vastly 
more breath and only when the singer makes use of this type 
of production does the question of breath supply become an 
Io attempt to cure a tendency to force merely 
by paying attention to the breathing mechanism without re- 
gard to the functioning of the vocal organ itself is a waste 
of time and effort and cannot produce lasting improvement. 
In fact it would increase the tendency to force rather than 
alleviate it. It must also be remembered that the production 
of a tone requires a flow of breath and the maintenance of 
an even flow of breath is a very different matter than would 
be suggested a so-called support which could hardly be 
taken to mean anything but a condition of rest. Since 
yocal tone is air waves and therefore air in motion, and the 
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sustaining of tone requires a flowing breath a condition of 
rest is impossible to maintain. From this we can hardly 
avoid the conclusion that “breath support” is a term which 
does not express anything of definite value to the singer. 

However, its frequent use by singers and others concerned 
with singing implies that it must be supposed to have a valu- 
able meaning, this meaning evidently differing from what 
the terms would imply. 

This is by no means an unfamiliar practice when discuss- 
ing the human voice and much of the existing confusion is 
due to the failure to employ words with regard to their actual 
meaning. Those who are ignorant of the processes which are 
responsible for the production of the voice have assumed 
that since breath is fundamentally responsible for the produc- 
tion of tone, the more attention paid to the function of 
breathing, the better the tone will be. This is by no means 
a new idea, for volumes have been written upon the science 
of breathing. Now no one would deny that breath is funda- 
mentally responsible for the tone, for without the breath 
the vocal chords would not be caused to vibrate. In like 
manner is the bow responsible for the vibration of the 
strings of a violin, but we do not hear it said that bowing is 
the only important factor in violin playing. It is possible 
though highly improbable that a violin teacher might have 
suggested to a pupil that the way to produce a good tone on 
the violin would be to stiffen the arm so that the bow will 
have support and be steady. This would undoubtedly cause 
any violinist to smile at the utter absurdity of such a sug- 
gestion. Nevertheless, a similar procedude is urged upon 
singers by many teachers and others supposedly informed 
upon vocal matters. 

What seems remarkable is that in all this discussion of the 
voice, the tone producing organ receives so little attention 
that it might as well not exist. No amount of sophistic 
wriggling and twisting, however, will enable it to be de 
nied that the vocal chords and the muscles of the larynx are 
the real vocal instrument. If this instrument does not fune 
tion, proper tone cannot be produced, and yet this is practi 
cally ignored. Do those who advocate such practices as th 
support of the breath have the faintest conception as to 
what is happening to the vocal organ when “well supported” 
breath is being driven through the vocal chords? Ii they 
could be tempted to forsake their speculations and imaginings 
long enough to become acquainted with what actually takes 
place when a singer follows their advice, they might hestitate 
a little before broadcasting their suppositions. We can credit 
them with good intentions, but such are of little value if 
they are not strong enough to lead to the acquirement of 
accurate and worthwhile information. It is a moral crime 
to advise others without first obtaining accurate information 
and the fact that information regarding the voice is difficult 
to obtain cannot justly be advanced as a valid and reasonable 
excuse for giving out advice which can be proved to be 
detrimental. 


Eleven Orchestral Concerts for Kindler 


Hans Kindler, master cellist, 
large number of appearances as soloist with orchestra. 


each year has an unusually 
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“Command of the powers of interpretation, an exceedingly strong 
point in his entire work.”—The Sun, Baltimore. 
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LEOPOLD AUER, 
who again this season 
will hold a master 
class at the Chicago 
Musical College, June 

28 to August 7. 
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month he fulfills his eleventh engagement in that capacity—a 
unique record—having played under the baton of such con- 
ductors as Stokowski, Furtwangler, Reiner, Sokoloff ae 
Shavitch. March engagements for Mr. Kindler include : 3, 
Chambersburg; 6, Hampton, Va.; 8, Oak Lane, Pa.; 13, 
Atlantic City, N. J.; 14, Philadelphia, when he appears as 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra; 15, Morgantown, 
W. Va.; 18 and 20, Cleveland, soloist with orchestra, and 26 
and 27, Philadelphia, again soloist with orchestra. 


Advised as 


“Awake Musical Consciousness” 
Slogan 


‘A singer is not only an entertainer, but a teacher,” says 
Marie Morrisey, American contralto. “This does not 
necessarily mean that a singer must be pedagogical and that 
in singing individual songs or presenting an entire program, 
he is outlining a course of musig for his hearers, though very 
often an artist does teach by the beauty of text and selection. 

“A singer is a teacher in the general meaning of the word; 
he teaches musical appreciation mainly because musical talent 
and appreciation, per se, are not inherited. The desire to hear, 
understand, and produce music is involved in the very essence 
of the art itself. We may be influenced to a certain degree 
by songs we heard our mothers and grandmothers sing or 
some particular melody that has been a so-called war-horse 
in the family for many years, but that comes less from asso- 
ciation than it does from familiarity with the tune. This is 
recognized by all artists and that is why singers are wise 
in programming at least one or two songs or arias that by 
their popularity have become individual as well as public 
property. Because we have been brought up in a musical 
atmosphere in very early years, we do not necessarily pursue 
musical activities in later life. Many times a person musically 
surrounded in childhood will take up the art of painting or 
sculpture or even digress completely from the arts and take 
up some commercial line of endeavor. 

“Therefore,” continued Miss Morrisey, “the singer must 
become an educationalist and a tez acher, awakening a desire 
for and an appreciation of music in those who have lost 
their familiarity with the art or of those in whom music 
has never been known. [ am dwelling on the point of the 
musician being a teacher as well as an entertainer because 
it gives food for thought in our fundamental duty and desire 
to give more to everyone. This is much more necessary than 
appe ars on the surface, for I am told that only 2 per cent. 
of the population of this great county has been awakened 
along musical lines. So from every standpoint, it is our 
duty to give the best we can in thought, in study, in public 
performance, in the desire to please, in order to promote 
this greatest, most beautiful, and most beneficial of all 
the arts. There is nothing that music cannot do towards 
solving the irksome problems of the rush of the busier life 
of the work part of our day. And so it appears to me to be 
a great duty that rests upon the shoulders of all of us who 
are fortunate enough to be channels for the expression of 
music. We must rouse ourselves to 100 per cent. quality in 
every line of our work in order to have the power to stimulate 
an equal response in our hearers and there are arouse musical 
appreciation. Our slogan should be ‘Awake Musical Con- 
sciousness.’ ” 


John Coates 
J ( yhn 
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Has “Overwhelming Success” 


recently scored a success in Montreal as 
with the Mendelssohn Choir. The following let 
ter, received by Loudon Charlton, manager of the tenor, 
tells its own story: 
My dear Mr. Charlton: 

I feel that I must write Yo you to tell you of the 
success Mr. Coates had at the concert of the 
Montreal. Of course, to those of 


Coates 


overwhelming 
Mendelssohn Choir of 
us who know Mr. Coates, this was 
only to be expected, But it was most gratifying to witness the tre 
mepdous enthusiasm which he evoked. I have seldom seen such 
unqualified enjoyment on the part of an audience. And all day long 
my telephone has been ringing, from people who wished to thank 
our society for bringing Mr. Coates here. He was in his best form 
as indeed I believe he always is, for he is so great a master that he 
leaves nothing to chance which concerns his art—and most kind and 
generous in his response to encores. On all sides I heard the opinion, 
“the finest concert I have ever heard in Montreal.” And I feel that 
I can quite agree with this verdict. It was a great occasion, and we 
owe Mr. Coates a great debt of gratitude for his wonderful singing. 
With kindest regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Haroitp Eustace Key 
Conductor of the Mendelssohn Choir of Montreal, 


George Engles’ Plans for Coming Season 

Concert Management George Engles announces the man- 
agement for the season of 1926-27 of a brilliant and varied 
list of artists. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, and Emilio De 
Gogorza represent the vocalists, Paul Kochanski and Samuel 
Dushkin the violinists, Ignaz Friedman and Irene Scharrer, 
the pianists. The. list also includes Lewis Richards, Ameri- 
can harpsichordist, George Barrere, flutist, and the Barrere 
Little Symphony, 

Mme. Schumann-Heink will celebrate the anniversary of 
her fiftieth year before the public by a Golden Jubilee Tour 
under Mr. Engles’ direction, and Ignaz Friedman will be 
under his management for the first time. Irene Scharrer has 
at last been brought to this country by Mr. Engles, and it 
is not likely that American audiences will allow her to devote 
herself exclusively to Europe any longer. Gogorza, 
Kochanski, Dushkin, and the Barrere Little Symphony have 
made several successful tours under Mr. Engles’ direction, 
and several concerts are already planned for them. 
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ANNA CASE WINS 
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Miss Anna Case, soprano, proved 
herself a musician of, unusual tal- 
ent and striking personality in her 
first concert appearance in it 
Lake at the West high school au- 
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WELL RECEIVED BY 
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Rich Voice in All Her 
Selections 
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Anan Case's 
Lyrics Give 
Rare Thrills 


Concert of Pure Delight 
Given by Gorgeous 
Person to an Audience 
That Pays Her Un- 
usual Tribute 








‘| Victoria Audience Rapturously 


Applauds Ann Anna (: Case in Recital 


ne Victoria Theatre Scene of Demonstrative En- 
thusiasm When Singer Closes Programme of Amaz- 
ing Beauty—Encores Graciously Given 


My 
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To Miss Anna Case 


Oh! gifted one what art is thine, 
‘0 make us weep at will, 

And joys that seem almost divine 

very heartstrings thrill. 
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COUNTRYWIDE SUCCESSES FROM NEW YORK TO HONOLULU 





LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
(Los Angeles Examiner—November 18, 1925) 
“TRIUMPH ScorED BY ANNA Casp”—By Patterson Greene 
“When Anna Case appeared on the stage at the Phil- 
harmonic last night, she walked into a tumult of applause 
that was almost startling. Perhaps people had forgotten 
that this American soprano was so beautiful. Perhaps 
they had forgotten—or given up hope—that anyone was 
so beautiful. 

“And when it became evident that her singing measured 
up to her looks, the huge audience rubbed its eyes, pricked 
up its ears and blistered its hands with applause. Rarely 
does an artist evoke so much enthusiasm here, and rarely 
does an artist so well deserve it. 

“Miss Case’s voice has acquired body and color in 
recent years, without losing the transparent lyricism that 
individualizes it. Her tones are firm of texture, even of 
emission and flawlessly true to pitch. A certain aloofness 
marks her interpretations—a reserve that gives them dis- 
tinction without coldness.” 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


(Los Angeles Daily Times—November 18, 1925) 
“Exquisite polish—finished artistry, characterized the 
song recital of Anna Case at the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium last night. The audience was won before she 
sang a note. She is one of the most beautiful women 
outside of the cinema world today, and I seriously doubt 
if any Parisian chooses or wears her clothes as well as 
this American singer. She is graciousness personified.” 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
(Long Beach Press-Telegram—November 14, 1925) 


“Miss Case possesses a voice of wonderful power and 
clarity which she controls with amazing accuracy. It 
has unusual resonance. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
(The Daily Palo Alto—November 6, 1925) 


“Miss Case’s soprano was rich, clear, and resonant, 
especially on the high notes which she negotiated without 
the slightest roughness. She kept, the dramatic sense of 
the song continually to the fore in her renditions and 
never for a moment lost sight of the meaning of the 
words in following the melody. Her enunciation was 
remarkably sharp and distinct.” 
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Sth PACIFIC COAST TOUR, Nov.-Dec., 1925 


per 


2nd HAWAIIAN TOUR, Jan., 1926 


WHITE HOUSE MUSICALE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Feb. 4, 1926 


INTERNATIONAL BROADCAST, Feb. 14, 1926 
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It was intended to. 
singer waited, while the hearers hushed 


suit all tastes if that first note of the concert were 


“There is a peculiar, 
Case that actually does enchant. 


CHICO, CALIF. 


(The Chico Record—November 4, 1925) 


“ANNA Case HERALDED AS AN EvANGELIST oF Musi 
‘*You are not only the greatest soprano in the world; 


you are an evangelist.’ 
“That tribute, actually paid to 


Anna Case, would not 


judged absurdly extravagant by the audience which 
rd her in the National Theater last night Phat 
nounced spirituality manifested itself gently in the 
y first number, the ‘Cavatina’ from ‘Der Freischutz’ 


It was allowed to steal over the foot 


its through the soft tones of the piano, for which the 
It echoed here 
varied to 


not 


there throughout a program which was 


rd.” 


GALVESTON, TEX. 


(Galveston Daily News—October 25, 1925} 


about Anna 
her lovely; 
her beautiful person, her exquisite voice is a 


an unusual quality 
The whole, 
sonality, 


combination that makes one forget all else.” 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


aily Oklahoman—October 17, 1925) 


“Anna Case knows how to turn our thoughts to the 


art she makes of every song. No matter in what 
language she sings we get the content. Her sustained 
tone, her high notes perfectly taken, hold us with 
wonder.” 

OTTUMWA, IOWA 
(Ottumwa Courier—October 22, 1925) 
“ANNA Case Conguers—Macic Voice Weraves A Spe 


Over Artist Course AupIENCE” 





Sole Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 























BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Burravo, N. Y.—An all Tschaikowsky program was pre- 
ented in Elmwood Music Hall by the Detroit Symphony 
ra, Ossip .Gabrilowitsch, conductor, and Ignaz Fried- 
t. under the local management of the Buffalo 
oundation, Inc., Marion de Forest, manager. The 
fifth E minor, op. 64, played with excel- 
interpretation, meriting the salvos of applause for 
wid conductor. In Mr. Friedman's performance 
seemed agreed in its delight in his playing. The 
e brought him back so often that he was 
and many were the requests that 
iffalo for a recital program soon. 
concert of the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, 
sen, conductor, with Helen Mennig, piano 
given under the auspices of the Buffalo 
in Elmwood Music Hall, and proved to be 
sting and enjoyable. The program com- 
William Tell overture and the Tschai- 
ymphony, both given admirable readings, 
ra meriting the well earned and pro 
Much interest was displayed in the first 
orchestra of Helen Mennig, of whom Buf 
oud. Her performance of the Liszt E flat 
to left no doubt in the minds of her audience 
her ability. She was recalled at the close of her 
performance and rendered an ovation. Mary 
furnished interesting program notes. 


n, 8010 
ical | 


vias the 


applat 
acc an encore, 


ro} ¢ 
orcnest 


trained by Arnold Cornelissen, was 

i first | rt in Elmwood Music Hall and 

iwzht forth forty young musicians, six youthful conduc 
mm the ranks, and three soloists. Their efforts will 

watched with much interest and further development being 

ired 

The Buffalo 


unior Orchestra 


ining mi Conc 


Symphony Society presented two chamber 
neerts during the past month in Hotel Statler ball- 
room. Fine audiences and much enthusiasm were mani- 
fested and the owing appreciation of ensemble music 1s 
plainly « | 


1usic ¢ 


videnced 
The Artists’ Trio—Harold Bauer, pianist; Felix Salmond, 
cellist, and Jacques Thibaud, violinist gave a noteworthy 
performance recently Many recalls during the evening, 
with encores granted, testified to the appreciation and pleas 
audience 


ure ol the 

The Chamber Music Society of San Francisco gave an 
evening of h well balanced ensemble as is not often 
heard, delighting the audience to unusual demonstrations of 
approval Ihe playing of the organization was warmly ap- 
preciated early return to Buffalo would be heartily 
appre 

The Guido 
concert i i 
Haydn 
ter Cherry was tie 
Harry Whitney 


that oloist, 


and it 
ved 
Chorus, Seth Clark, 

erices in Elwood Musi 

t; Mathilde Harding, accompanist. Les 
accompanist for the Guidos, assisted by 
The evening was one of such enjoyment 
horus, director and accompanists were en- 
thusiastically applauded and encored, as well as the excel- 
lent work of the Guidos 

Phe concert of the Orpheus February 1, in Elmwood Music 
Hall, under the direction of its new conductor Victor W. 
Schwarz, with Grace Leslic, lyric contralto of New York, 
assisted by William Gomph, accompanist, and a string or- 
chestra, was of unusual interest and worth. Jacob E. Muel 
ler, honorary president, in introducing Mr, Schwarz (whose 
return to the Orpheus after an absence of about twenty 
ears was welcomed) mentioned the death of John Lund a 
year ago, and the able assistance of William Gomph, who 
a bed as temporary conductor. Mr. Schwarz will prove a 

luab le acq us ition to Buffalo's music circles, his ability and 
musicia nsbip | wing beyond question 

Chi matic Club programs recently given in the Play- 
hous incinted among the participants the pianist, Walter 
Giescking, in recital, playing practically the same program as 
that of his New York debut, winning hearty commenda- 
tion for his artistic interpretations and sincere musician- 
ship in combination with excellent technic. February 6 the 
program was presented by Leonardo De Lorenzo, flutist of 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra; Kurt Paur, pianist, 
and Jan Pawel Wolanek, violinist, James Friskin, pianist 
of New York, gave the program on January 16, his second 
appearance for the club. The varied program, his com- 
ments on the Goldberg variations of the Bach aria, the 
Brahms and Debussy numbers and the excellence of his per- 
formance pleased the audience 

An informal meeting and 
active 


director, gave the first 
Hall, with Ethyl 


soprano 


musicale was given for the 
members of the Chromatic Club in the Twentieth 
Century Club. Participating in the program were Joseph 
Phillips, baritone; R. Leon Trick, accompanist; Patricia 
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Boyle, pianist; and King Robert of Sicily, read by Ruth 
Ashley Smith, with Mr. Trick at the piano. Tea was 
served by Mrs. a B. Guthrie, president, assisted by 
the officers of the club 

Dorothy H. Coats, ‘contralto, recently returned to Buf- 
falo from a year abroad, where she filled a number of en- 
gagements, has had a busy month appearing before several 
organizations, among them the A the Graduates 
Association, Masonic Temple, Home for the Friendless, 
Hutchinson High School, Alumni Club and American 
Artists Club. 

Participating in recent American Artists Club musicales, 
Mary M. Hammond, chairman, were Edna Zahm, soprano; 
Ethyol McMuellen, accompanist ; Mary Conover, ‘contralto; 
Pauline Minot, accompanist ; Edward Spe ling, baritone ; 
Mildred P. Kelling, pianist ; Mrs. Howard Ferrell, soprano ; 
Florence Ann Reid, contralto; ( srace Sandel, accompanist ; 
Viadzia Mashke, pianist ; Warren Hardy, baritone; Bertha 
Drescher, soprano; Tobias Rosen, violinist; Evelyn Smith 
and Marie McKenna, child pianists; Emily Linner, con- 
tralto; Ralph Taylor, tenor; Helen Dutch, violinist ; Alice 
Richards, pianist, and Elvira Ruppel, soprano. 

Lillian Veatch Evens and the Misses Park-Lewis gave an 
enjoyable program before the. Arts Club. 

The Wolanek-Park-Lewis String Quartet have given a 
number of delightful recitals recently at the Hotel Statler 
and Hotel Lafayette, also in Hamburg and East Aurora; 
Helen Douglass, mezzo-soprano; Aida Kowalski and Arthur 
Kowalski assisting. 

Participants in the musicales given during January in the 
Lafayette and Statler Hotels were Florence Ann Reid, Emer- 
son Knaier, Alicia Spalding, Florence and Gertrude Zimmer 
man, Ruth Bender, Bradley Yaw, Boyd Evans, Grace Sandel, 








“Miss Peterson sings with 
intelligence, with a nice ap- 
preciation of the content of 
a sang, and with a vocal 
style which commends itself 
by its naturalness and its 


continent treatment of tone.” 


The New York Herald said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 





Robert Hlufeteder, Philip Cateleno, Pomme Wilkinson, Les- 
ter Cherry, Agnes Ashley, Charlotte Webster, Henry Mur- 
tagh, Herman Schultz, the Hotel Statler Concert Ensemble, 
Bertha Drescher, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Curtis, Florence 
Ralston, Mrs. Charles Wallace, Ruth Ashley Smith and 
pupils, the Buffalo Operatic Company, George Bagnall, 
Arthur King Barnes, the Dilletante Club under the direc- 
tion of Jan Pawel Wolanek, violinist; Beth Bowman, ac- 
companist; Ruth Burdick Chandler, Dr. Edward Herbst, 
Howard Zwickey, William Krafft and Cecelia Roy. 

Olive Wesley‘s violin pupils participated in various enter- 
tainments during the past few weeks. Miss Wesley herself 
has been unusually busy filling engagements. 

At the home of Mrs. George Rodgers a delightful in- 
formal musicale was given invited guests by Florence Ral- 
ston, solo soprano of First Presbyterian Church, and Dalton 
Baker, baritone of Toronto, with William Gomph at the 
piano. The varied program was excellently presented and 
the guests were highly enthusiastic, awarding the partici- 
pants much applause. Miss Ralston is a newcomer to Buf- 
falo and a decided acquisition to musical circles. 

Amy Corey Fisher, head of the music department of the 
Buffalo Seminary, gave a piano recital, February 6, at the 
residence of Mrs. J. Paul old, when her junior pupils pre- 
sented an admirable program in excellent manner. In the 
short period of her residence in this city Mrs. Fisher has 
won an enviable place as pianist and teacher. 

Mildred Laube, harpist, has been busy with engagements 
recent! 

Bertha F. Drescher is a busy soprano, having a class of 
vocal pupils and filling numerous engagements. At a con- 
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cert in Lockport, February 4, given by the faculty of the 
Oliver Willis Halsted Conservatory of Music, a Wagnerian 
program was presented with Mrs, Drescher as soprano solo- 
ist, accompanied by Harland Smith. At her pupils’ recital, 
assisting soloists were Ruth Bender, pianist; Marjorie 
Heintz, violinist, and Arthur Bold, tenor. 

Warren Henderson, boy soprano, has met with a flattering 
reception since his arrival from Detroit, having had many 
engagements as soloist. 

The music at the Teck Theater, under direction of Arthur 
Snelgrove, violinist, is always of high order. Mr. Snel- 
grove is one of Buffalo's busy teachers with classes in 
Lockport also, where he is violin soloist at First Presby- 
terian Church, and is also a member of the Buffalo Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

A musicale by pupils of Ada Stettenbenz was given in the 
Grosvenor library where an excellent program of standard 
compositions was presented in a highly creditable manner. 
Ada Stettenbenz is the efficient president of the Choral Club, 
Mrs. Abraham Hoffman, honorary president. 

Amy Titus Worthington, pianist and composer, gave an 
artistic recital—an original composition in the allegorical 
form—at the Hotel Lafayette recently. Her many friends 
were delighted with her charm and artistry. L. H. M. 


Entry Lists for Elimination Contests at 
Westchester Festival 


The entry lists for elimination contests, preparatory to the 
choral and solo competitions to be held in connection with 
the Westchester County Music Festival, are now open. 
The solo competitions include piano and violin as well as 
vocal solos. Morris Gabriel Williams, county choral director 
and festival conductor, states that nearly all eligible choral 
units are planning to enter, and that keen interest is also 
indicated in the solo contests. A program by winners of the 
latter will be broadcast by radio. 

Competing choral groups will be divided into two classes, 
one containing units of one hundred or more voices and the 
other fewer than one hundred. All groups must be units 
of the festival chorus or members of a larger unit of that 
chorus. The only requirement for soloists is that they 
shall have been residents of Westchester County for at least 
one year. There will be no age limit for any competition. 

Names of contestants must be received by the Westchester 
Choral Society, 617 Court House, White Plains, by April 5. 
Copies of the rules for entry are now being distributed to 
the various choral organizations. Dates for the preliminary 
competitions will be announced later. 

All those entering the vocal contests are to be judged on 
the following selections : 

For mixed choruses of 100 or more members—Handel’s We Never 
Will Bow Down, from Judas Maccabeus; Volga Boatmen’s Song, 
harmonized by Clifford Page, unaccompanied. 

For mixed choruses under 100 members 
Messengers, from St. Paul, Mendelssohn; As 
from King Olaf, Edward Elgar, unaccompanied. 


Women’s chorus—The Spinning Chorus, from The Flying Dutchman, 
Richard Wagner. 

Men’s chorus—By the Sea, Mark Andrews. 

Soprano solo—These Are They, from The Holy City, Gaul. 

Contralto solo—Rest in the coe from Elijah, Mendelssohn, 

Tenor solo—Be Thou Faithful Unto De ath, from St. Paul, 
delssohn. 

Baritone and bass solo 
from Judas Maccabeus. 


Those entering the piano and violin competitions may 
choose their own selections but will be required to provide 
copies for the judges. In connection with competitions the 
Westchester Choral Society does not supply the music, as 
it does in the combined chorus work. 

The elimination activities will leave two competitors in 
each class for the final contest, to be held as a part of the 
regular program of the festival. Experience has shown, 
Mr. Williams points out, that the audience greatly enjoys 
features of this kind. The judges, musicians of national 
repute, will be announced later. 

“This competitive work,” Mr. Williams states, “affords a 
most practical way for real training as well as enjoyment 
for those taking part. The spirit of rivalry stimulates the 
contestants to their best efforts. It is extraordinary what 
a choral group can do when it is under such stimulation. 1 
look forward to a large number of entrants. Their work will 
contribute greatly to the festival program, and will emphasize 
the fine spirit and excellent resources of the people of the 
county in this great movement. Every choral unit should 
consider this a real opportunity.” 


How Lovely Are the 
Torrents in Summer, 


Men- 


Recitative and aria, Arm, Arm, Ye Brave, 


Verdi Club’s Silver Skylarks Ball, March 18 


The annual opera and ninth annual ball of the Silver Sky- 
larks, with tableaux posed by niembers of the club, will take 
place March 18, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. This 
event marks the climax of the Verdi Club musical affairs, 
and president Florence Foster Jenkins reports lively interest 
in the event. 








REINALD WERRENRATH Baritone 
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Royal Opera, Berlin 
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FRANCESCO 


DADDI 


of CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
SPECIALIST IN VOICE PLACING 


RUDIMENTAL TRAINING FOR BEGINNERS 
COACHING FOR OPERA AND RECITALS 


Announces 


A Summer School in Chicago 


June 14 to September 4 
FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mr. Daddi will award Two Free Scholarships for Exceptional Voices (one male and one female) 
Open Competitive Examination on June 7, 1926 


MR. DADDI IS THE TEACHER 


OF THE FOLLOWING WELL KNOWN SINGERS: 
MARGERY MAXWELL of Chicago Civic Opera Co. EVELYN BOSTLEMAN, appearing in Recitals and 











ELIZABETH KERR of Chicago Civic Opera Co. Concerts 
BERYL BROWN of Chicago Civic Opera Co. EDITH WOOD, appearing in Costume Recitals 
MARY POWELL, Prima Donna in Blossom Time under LAZORA LAXMAN, appearing in Recitals and 
the management of Messrs. Lee and J. J. Shubert Concerts 
NICHOLAS ZAICHENKO, Soloist this season with KATHERINE KING, Head Vocal Department at the 
Chicago Civic Orchestra State Normal College, Farmville, Virginia 


STUDIO: 720 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. Phone Harrison 5755 
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tra. The Tschaikowsky fourth symphony as the main num- 
= acorevers : , ber of the program was given an impressive performance. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Kilbourn Hall season has brought in recent weeks 
the London Quartet, Germaine Schnitzer and Myra Hess, 
all of them offering programs of outstanding artistic value. 
' ee . Another event in this auditorium that stirred more than 
ROCHESTER, ES dnaghenny wine digg yetieg One —_ casual interest was a performance of Sister Beatrice, the 
closed its matinee season on February 25 with Dr Howard Maeterlinck drama, by students of the School of Dance 
Hanson, director of the Eastman School of Music, conduct- ‘snd Dramatic Action, directed by Rouben Mamoulian. 
ng in place of Eugene Goossens, who was stricken ill with 7). performance was announced as rhythmic motion, and 
broncnsis & Sew Gays betore wate — Dr Hanson the general effect was somewhat similar to the Max Rein 
tepped into the emergency and conducted the program with hardt productions. Music, words and dancing were blended 
marked succe A feature of it was one of his own works, into a symmetrical unit that showed the artistic direction 
1 tone poem, Exaltation, written in 1921 when he was a which Gite Gow aubecl is tine 
low im Rome, ow “tet “p my mage os ee Three artists appeared in joint recital on February 18 in 
y - — _ “gens rs fn ' pre ote . == gg Convention Hall, under direction of Rev. Dominico Por- 
-aateeyglivcy aeott tanta ese , 1 h tl : coe tginel had origin. {710 pastor of the Italian Presbyterian Church of the 
RS BR SCT Cee eee eee sé i. Evangel. His nephew, Giulio Cesare Nardella, tenor, was 
lly intended to play himself, but which was performed by one of the artists of the evening. The others were Sarah 
\rthur Hitchcock with excellent taste. The work was Fidelia Solari, dramatic soprano from the Milan Opera 
highly commended for its original Pern and ay, corn Company, and Giacomo Quintano, violinist. Emmanuel 
os , Other ee ae Webie Curva a - og Balaban was the accompanist. The concert included a 
ee ye Id hom ged : pees : a pti pean Thee variety of musical styles and was heartily approved. 
dows Baba- Yaga 0 Wig ser omc th I he ag ‘4 Mme. Schumann-Heink won her usual tumultuous greet 
for flute and strings by Rogers, with Leonardo Dt spain ing when she appeared in recital on February 11. 
playing the flute The concert was the last of eight given The Rochester Opera Company gave its second radio 
in the matinee serie Attendance for the series had been performance of opera on February 23, with Martha as the 
gratifying, with every indication, ss to the theater attraction. The previous production, of Faust, a few weeks 
management that a constantly growing public is in course before, had elicted many responses from listeners. The 
of de a pment Sor snatince symphonic yon — broadcasting is done through Station WHAM, in a tie-up 
On the evening of the same day Rochester had its with several other big stations. Singers who have taken 
opportunity to hear Mme. Sigrid Onegin. She re part are Charles Headley, Richard Halliley, Neal Enslin, 
on here a year ago in a program includ George Fleming Houston, Archie Ruggles, Philip Reep, 
- e aria of Verdi, and song groups trom Donald McGill, Allan Burt, Mark Daniels, Mary Silveira, Wide World Studio photo 
the old English, German and modern Engtish schools Brownie Peebles, Cecile Sherman, Margaret Williamson, EDMUND BURKE, 
-agpdlie gy, oo- "7 ws Retna Sy She omneeter, cies as aes Ednah Richardson, Geraldine Rhoades, and others. Eman- who has been engaged to sing the Toreador role in Carmen 
f 


5 ney talicts } P red 
vying recitalists wh las ever appeared in : : he : : Rabies Y 
' PI uel Balaban has conducted the performances at the Spartanburg Music Festival on May 6, with the 








econd 
peated thie ucct “ 
ing the O Don Fata 


the most sati 
the city 

Mr. Goossens signalized hi 
and Boston tour on the afternoon of February 4, at an 7 : 
Rochester Philharmonic, playing th« Cadman in Demand 
the first time in Charles Wakefield Cadman is one American composer 
who cannot complain that his work is being neglected in 
this country, for this year will see three of his grand operas 
presented by leading opera companies in the country—Daoma, 
by the Washington Grand Opera Company; Shanewis, by 
the California Grand Opera Company in Los Angeles, and ments. 

Irene’ Jacques, dramatic soprano, made her debut in the 
role of Santuzza (Cavalleria Rusticana), on February 5, 
with the Brooklyn Musical Society; she has also been en- 
gaged as soloist in the First Church of Christ, Forest Hills, 


satiate: Bren tite Mie: Vouk H. W. S. Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 


Gescheidt Studio Activities 
Ethel Dobson, soprano, known in Atlantic City as a con- 
cert soloist and broadcaster over Station WPG, has been 
engaged as soloist and director of music in the First Baptist 
Church, Atlantic City; she has also many concert engage- 


ening concert of the 
Petroushka music of Stravinsky for 
Rochester. Mr. Goossens is an authority on this music and 
the performance had the rhythmic clarity, technical finish 
freshness of mood characteristic of the composet 


and 
Rochester Opera Company, 


Cecile Sherman, soprano of the 
aria from Louise, and Gerald Kunz, violinist, 
Mozart The Witch of Salem, by the Chicago Civic Grand Opera 
Company in November 

Mr. Cadman will also compose the music for the pageant 
balchich, appeared on the evening of February 4 in the with which the City of Denver, Colorado, will commemorate 
Eastman Theater, presenting a program of liturgical and the opening of the Moffatt Tunnel in December; and for the ; 
trongly to the audience, which Rose Festival in Portland, Oregon, in June, when he will Anita Self, soprano, gave costume recitals at Chickering 
was large and enthusiastic not only write the music but: have charge of the musical Hall, New York, on January 18, and in Boston on 

The second evening program of the Rochester Phil presentations as well February 4. 
January 28, a night The Tuesday Club of Pittsburgh will present a cantata Marshall Monroe, tenor, was soloist at the Hotel Vander 
which Mr. Cadman has especially written for them, at Car-  bilt dinner-concert on February 7, and at the Church of the 
nezie Hall, on April 13, and called, Out of Main Street, in Ascension on February 14, when St. Paul was sung 

Marion Ross, soprano, and Walter Little, tenor, soloists 
of the Old Bergen Church, Jersey City, sang Elijah at the 
under the direction of Oliver Herbert on 


inging an 
and Samuel Belov, viola player, appearing im a 
concerto with orchestra, were the soloists 

The Russian Symphonic Choir, conducted by Basile Ki 


folk ong that appe iled 


harmonic was given on the evening of 
of bitter cold and howling winds, which affected the attend 
ance but not the interest of the audience 
Eugene Goossens conducted a program that included a first which a jazz chorus will be featured. 

Rochester performance of Pacific 231, the Honegger Pill recently Mr. Cadman was writing at his home in 
orchestral novelty. The soloist was Max Landow, pianist, Hollywood, but he left the first of February for a concert musical service, 


appearing in the Beethoven concerto in E flat with orches February 7. 


LAM ON D 


Pianist of International Fame 


tour of the Pacific Northwest 














The extension of Lamond’s exclu- 

sive teaching engagement at Bush ’ 

Conservatory to ten weeks is wel- . 

come news to his many pupils in y TEN WEEKS 
this country. 


Immediate reservation of lesson M 20 A 3 
periods is advised to avoid disap- . ay to ugust 
pointment in securing time with 

this brilliant pianist and teacher. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


SUMMER SCHOOL CHICAGO 


For summer catalog and full information on all courses of 
study, artist recitals, credits, student dormitories, etc., address 


M. C. SCHWENKER, Secretary and Manager, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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BUTTERFLY 


VOCAL 
CREATIVE 


Her Hundredth Appearance 
Gala Fete before the King and Queen of Spain 





HISTRIONIC 


MADELEINE 


AELIIE 


The Spectacular Young 
American Soprano 
IS 


EUROPE’S NEW OPERATIC IDOL 


Abroad Is Proclaimed at a 


INDIVIDUAL 











BUTTERFLY 





Dispatch Spain, February 12, 1926 
MALAGA, SPAIN :—The gala fete for the King 
and Queen of Spain, held last night at the 
royal opera here was transformed into an 
amazingly enthusiastic demonstration for the 
young American singer, Madeleine Keltie whose 
perfect portrayal of Cio Cio San brought forth 
he newest prima donna 
was praised ‘lavishly by the King and Queen 
(Butterfly being her favorite opera) at the royal 
reception at the palace, which Keltie was com- 





“La Keltie of the Divine Voice and Irresistible Charm” 
they write of her in Italy, where, soaring to supreme 
heights, she lifted rapt audiences into the realms of 
exaltation, and brought them back to earth to lay 
homage at her feet. 
mendous success. 


In Spain, she is repeating this 


Dispatch Spain, February 12, 1926 
MALAGA, SPAIN :—Having completely cap- 
tivated the most distinguished audience that 
appeared to hear her in Butterfly last night, the 
extraordinary young American prima donna 
leaves at once for Lisbon, to sing other roles at 
the royal opera. She is one of the great sopranos 
of the world. 


tre- 





manded to attend. 





WHERE SHE HAS SUNG 


Covent Gardens, San Carlo Op- 
era, Naples, two seasons; Dal 
Verme theatre, Milan, two sea- 
sons; Opera Comique, Paris; 
Teatro Carlo Felice, Venice; 
Costanzi theatre, Rome, two 
seasons; the Operas at Nice, 
Monte Carlo, Pisa, Bologna, 
Carpi,. Lodi, Mantova, Parma, 
etc. 











Don Marsio, Milan, May 1925 

Let us hasten to say without qualification that 
La Keltie deserves the crown of victory. She 
has great dramatic expression and force, her 
interpretations are varied and comprehensive. 
Her voice is ample and fluid with none of the 
gutteral faults of most foreign singers. 
She has captured the most elusive secrets of our 
Italian Bel Canto. . (Dal Verme Theatre. ) 


L’Epoca, Rome, April 1925 

Keltie obtained a magnificent and clamorous 
success before a frenzied audience. Deafening 
applause followed every scene. She has a gor- 
geous voice, educated in the best school and 
brought a highly individual conception to the 
role. (Costanzi Theatre.) 


Il Popolo, Rome, May 1925 

The soprano is an American cantatrice whose 
beautifully clear voice has most sympathetic col- 
oring and vividness. Homogeneous in all the 
registers, this permits an interpretation of com- 
plete perfection. The aristocratic audience del- 
uged her with homage and floral offerings. 
(Costanzi Theatre. ) 


Arte Lirica, Naples, June 1925 

The American prima donna sings with clear 
diction, perfect phrasing, she possesses a sym- 
pathetic and limpid voice, robust in register, ab- 
solutely immune of affectation, and with none 
of the technical lacks which have been so evident 
in many foreign singers. (San Carlo Opera.) 

















WHAT SHE HAS SUNG 
Italy calls Keltie the “Ideal” 








TOSCA 


Il Mezszogiorno, June 1924 
Keltie’s interpretation of the candid Cio Cio 
San was a revelation to the huge audience. Her 
voice is of rare timbre, well placed and mastered, 
even in all the registers, of noteworthy power 
and with warm dramatic accent. She 
scientious, intelligent, meticulous actress. 
(San Carlo Theatre, 


is a con- 
Her 
Mi- 


scope is fascinating. 
lan. ) 
La Cote d’Aszur, January 9 1926 
Madeleine Keltie, sent to us from the new 
world, was the triumph of the evening. The 


beautiful American soprano, costumed in perfect 
taste and with rare sumptuousness, 
supple voice which she uses without the slightest 
effort in the most vertiginous heights. She plays 
with dramatic sense that few singers 
This record breaking performance was one of 
the most interesting we have seen in many a 
day. (The Opera, Nice.) 
Continental Weekly, May 1925 

Opinions of her voice, her singing, her beauty, 
her personality and her genius are golden and 
unanimous. She became the darling of Rome. 
Moussolini himself, a fine musician, said of her: 
“She has pleased the Italian critics, therefore 
her success in the world is assured. The Italian 
audiences are the hardest to please. A triumph 
in Parma is the acid test of ability.” 
Il Serena, Rome, June 1925 

La Keltie did for us again a moving Butter- 
fly. It was a memorable night. The blase pub- 


possesses a 


pe ssess. 


Butterfly. Her other roles in- 
clude Tosca, Carmen, La Bo- 
heme, Faust, Manon Lescaut, 
Pagliacci, Tales of Hofman, 
Traviata, The Navarraise, 
L’Amore Dei Tre Re, Fedora, 
etc. 
lic was ardently enthusiastic. The young singer 


an unforgettable voice—she 
Her high 
(Co- 


has a clear diction, 
sings with sincere passion and fervor. 
register is especially brilliant and golden. 
stanzi Theatre. ) 
Il Risorgimento, Rome, April 1925 

Our public was permitted to do honor to 
Madeleine Keltie, a new singer of superlative 
vocal, mental and emotional gifts and powers 
(Costanzi Theatre. ) 
Il Meridiano, Rome, May 1925 

Combined with her lovely and expressive voice 
is the rare gift of spontaneous and masterful 
acting. 
Il Piccolo, Rome, May 1925 

The audience sat enthralled with her beautiful 
and fresh voice, and decorative contribution to 
the scenic effect. (Costanzi Theatre. ) 
Giovedi’-V enerdi’, Naples, June 1924 

La Keltie, the new American Butterfly, is a 
delicately poised womanly figure, graceful and 
svelte of movement, who sings with gratifyingly 
clear diction, much expression and subtle nuance 
(San Carlo Opera. ) 
Don Marszio, Milan, February 1925 

La Keltie was applauded for her highly dra- 
matic and intelligently composed interpretations. 
Her voice is a delight. (Dal Verme Teatro. ) 
Milano Secolo. 

Her fresh voice, smooth and glowing, is full 
of inflection and sentiment. She is a splendid 
tragedienne, and has no affectations. 






























































MUSIC STUDY 


Bertin.—The prevailing opinion in America today is that 
Germany now is the most expensive country in which to study 
music As if in answer to this, the Stern Conservatory of 
Berlin has issued an interesting statement showing that in 
truction in any branch of music is today, in proportion to 

rise of prices all over the world, at least 25 per cent 

at this institute than it was in 1914. Indeed, taking 

rent, board, and general living expenses into considera- 

in comparison cheaper now than before 

American musical colony was so very 


(,ermatiy 1s 
ar when the 
larger 
t Stern’sche Konservatorium der 
has not had to lower its 
f instruction in any way. Since Prof. Gustav 
r's death, Prof. Alexander von Fielitz has taken 
list of instructors include some of Germany's 
nent pedagogues 
ention a few from the 
Kammersaengerin Frau Prof 


hand the 
they call it in Germany, 


e other 


and the 
list of over one hundred, there 
Alma Fohstroem, 
Marguerite D’Alvarez’ Only New York Recital 
Marguerite D' Alvare her only New York recital 
i n at Town Hall afternoon, March 14. On 
program 
season. Last September 
San Francisco, two 


z will give 
Sunday 
he will give a request 
! 
had a busy 


pertormanices in 


Mme. D’Aly 


three operatic 


arez hia 


ne sang 


M. Kesslere 
MARGUERITE D'ALVAREZ. 
under the auspices of 
She also had six per- 
Chicago Opera Company in Chi 
and three concerts in Havana with the Pro- 
She has also sung concerts in Mt. Vernon, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Louisville and Lexington, 
Tenn.; Roanoke, Va.; Springheld, Mass.; 


in San Diego 
Association 


in Los Angeles and one 
the San Fran 
formances with the 
cago and Bost 
Arte Musical 
Cincinnati and 


Ky.: Nashville 


isco Opera 
Civic 


IN BERLIN 


MUSICAL COURIER 
CHEAPER THAN PRE-WAR 


Rothmuehl, Signorina Franzes- 


Kammersaenger Nikolaus ; 
Anna Wuellner-Hoffmann, 


china Prevosti, Clara Klatte, 
Susanne Landsberg-Hollaender, daughter of the deceased 
director, Prof. Gustav Hollaender; piano—Prof. James 
Kwast, Rudolf Maria Breithaupt, Fritz Masbach, Fritz Hans 
Rehbold, Theodor Schoenberger, Lydia Hoffmann-Behrendt ; 
violin—Louis van Laar, Siegfried Eberhardt, Maxim Jacob- 
sen: cello—Felix Robert Mendelssohn, Kammermusiker 
Eugen Sandow ; conducting—Director Alexander von Fielitz ; 
opera—Kammersaenger Nikolaus Rothmuehl ; harmony, 
counterpoint and composition—Prof. Wilhelm  Klatte; 
organ—Arnold Dreyer. 

Outside of the soloist’s classes the students can also receive 
instruction in orchestra and chamber music playing, sight 
reading and choral work. And, best of all, in private and 
public performances, given at the Conservatory Hall and the 
Beethoven Saal (Berlin’s most famous concert hall), the 
students are frequently given an opportunity to appear before 
oa lic and press. ‘ie 





Boston; at the opening of the Madison Seni Gardai New 
York City; also at the Plaza, Biltmore and Roosevelt Musi 
cales. 

On May 5 Mme 
Festival. 


D’ Alvarez will sing at the Newark Music 


Sandor Harmati Wins Omaha 


The Omaha Symphony Orchestra, under the skilled direc- 
tion of Sandor Harmati since last fall, is making history and 
winning success for its conductor. After the last concert the 
Omaha press gave due credit both to orchestra and con 
ductor. Phil Mick in the Daily News says the orchestra 
rose to heights never before equalled by the organization. 
From start to finish, says this paper, the concert was a tribute 
to the wizardry of Director Sandor Harmati, who literally 
swayed the sixty-odd musicians with his slightest gesture of 
baton or lifting of finger. Martin W. Bush in the Omaha 
See says that this concert must be accorded a high place in 
Omaha's musical history. The orchestra, he says, has ma 
tured since the beginning of this season and the quality of 
every choir has taken on more lustre, and there are many 
other elements of improvement, all of which are to be traced 
to the conductor, Sandor Harmati, who is characterized as 
having indomitable courage, a lust for work, and highest 
qualities of musical leadership. The World-Herald confirms 
what these other papers have said. August M. Borglum 
records the fact that Harmati was greeted with a storm of 
unrestrained applause, and calls him a born leader. The 
most extended article of all is in the German paper, Tagliche 
Omaha Tribune. This paper especially praises Harmati’s 
ability to bring his orchestra forces gradually to ever greater 
heights, and to loose at the psychological moment every 
element of force and imagination. These articles are 
long to quote in full, but they give assurance of Harmati’s 
success. 


too 


Dickinson Lecture Recitals Close 


The last lecture recital of the season in Clarence Dickin 
son's historical series at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, had for its subject God in the Thought of Mankind, 
and outlined the various conceptions of deity as expressed in 
music. Choral numbers were sung by the motet choir of the 
Brick Church with rhythmic freedom, exact attack and tell- 
ing dynamic contrasts; they included two numbers from the 
Jewish Liturgy, By Babylon’s Wave (Gounod), How Far Is 
It to Bethlehem (Geoffrey Shaw), O Jesu Sweet ( Dickinson), 
with a quaint text from William Hunnis’s Handful of 
Hunnisuckles, 1583. In the last number, Holst’s Turn Back 
O Man, the male choir of the seminary (some twenty voices ) 
joined them in working up a great tonal climax. 

Inez Barbour sang with finished style Bizet’s Agnus Dei; 
Rose Bryant’s pianissimos were heard to advantage in 
Dvorak’s God Is My Shepherd, Shaw's How Far Is It to 











HILDA REITER 
evloratura  sopran who has won 
recognition as pedagogue and 
cert artist Bh i assistant 
teacher to Mrs Phillips Jenkins 
and also is a member of the 
Phillips Jenkins Singers, a quar 
tet which has hed many successful 
appearances i Reiter recently was 
cast in leading roles in perform 
ances of Boceacclo and Stradella 


HELEN ACKROYD-CLARE 


contralto, who has ap- 
peared in concert, recital and ora- 
torio throughout Pennsylvania, New 
and Washington, D. C At 
soloist at Calvary 
Philadelphia. 


lramatic 


Jersey 
present she is 
Presbyterian Church 


OSCAR LANGMAN 
winner of the second prize in the 
Philadelphia Music Club Contest 

the first violin in a quartet 


” The 


PHILADELPHIA 
MUSIC CLUB 


Mrs. Edwin A. Watrous, President 
1530 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELLA OLDEN HARTUNG 
ADELA TUCKER who has appeared in concert and 


GULBRANDSEN recital and as soloist with orches- 


- tra She is contralto soloist at 
sg a Es oe Wharton Memorial M. E. Church, 
this season have com programs en- a member of the faculty of the 
titled Henry VIII, Songs of the Philadelphia Conservatory of Mu- 
Sixties, Revolutionary Lays and sic, and is affiliated with the 
Days and Darky Camp-Meeting and philadelphia Music Club and_ the 
Jubilee Songs. Matinee Musical Club. (Photo 

© Bachrach.) 


ARTHUR SEYMOUR 
winner of the Club, State and Dis 
trict Nationa] Federation of Music 





won the first prise at the 
Eisteddfod He has studied 
W. F. Leman in a 
and Frans Kneisel in 
(Kubey-Rembrandt Btudios 








BOOKING BUREAU 
Mrs, Charles A, Dimon, Chairman 


Clubs’ prize in 1922 aa during the 
same year captured a prize at the 
Twelfth National Welsh Eisteddfod. 
He appears in con and oratorio, 
and in teaching specializes in voice 
placement and interpretation. 
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HOLGER MEHNEN, 
Black Swan and the Lily, 
their most popular They recently gave a 
performance at the Metropolitan Opera House, previously 
having met with favor in Hurope and South America. 


% bie = 
ZARA ALEXJEVA AND 
Russian dancers, pictured as the 


one of dances. 








Bethlehem, and Dickinson's Flower in the Crannied Wall. 
Charles Stratton sang in manly, robust tenor fashion a negro 
spiritual and The Knight of Bethlehem (Thomson), and 
Frank Croxton put color and tonal richness into two Jewish 
numbers and Cecil Forsyth’s The Lord of Heaven. Vladimir 
Dubinsky, cellist, substituted effectively for Rozsi Varady. 
A winsome feature of the program was the singing of two 
Salvation Army songs by two sweet-faced and sweet-voiced 
Salvation Lassies, with such simplicity and sincerity that the 
audience was completely won. Several hundred were turned 
away, unable to gain entrance to the building. 


Cincinnati College of Music Notes 


The spring season of the College of Music of Cincinnati 
was inaugurated with two memorable concerts. The first by 
two members of the piano faculty who gave a recital of two- 
piano selections which is unique in the annals of musical 
Cincinnati in that the entire program, with the exception 
of two numbers by Liszt, was arranged for this occasion 
by Dr. Albino Gorno, head of the piano de partment and dean 
of the school, and most of this fascing ating music is still ‘i 
manuscript. There was laughter and gaiety in the music 
that Margaret Quinn and Ann Meale played in inimitable 
style, carrying their audience with them from the first num- 
ber through the last. Each selection was a gem of beauty 
and reflected the genius of the artist who gave it a setting, 
and the artistry of the two pianists who gave it interpreta- 
— From Bach to the American ultra-modernist, H 

Carpenter, the artists carried the audience to great he ights, 
then brought the program to a brilliant close with two 
Liszt Hungarian rhapsodies, the fifth and the fifteenth. Both 
Miss Quinn and Miss Meale proved themselves thoroughly 
capable of interpreting exquisite little gems of music with 
dazzling technic and poetic feeling, and they can paint with 
great masterly strokes displaying warmth of feeling and a 
deep understanding. It was a triumoh for the musician, Dr. 
Albino Gorno, who arranged the delightful compositions for 
greater enjoyment, and for the two musicians who played 
them to the enthusiastic approval of the audience. 

The other outstanding event at the College of Music was 
the second concert by the College of Music Orchestra, under 
the baton of Director Adolf Hahn. Opening the program 
was a memorial tribute to the memory of George W. Ditt- 
mann, late president of the College of Music and for many 
years closely identified with musical life in Cincinnati. Pre- 
ceding the playing of Handel’s Largo, with orchestra and 
audience standing, Martin G, Dumler, secretary of the board 

f trustees made a beautiful address in which he extolled the 
many attributes which endeared Mr. Dittmann to all who 
knew him, and spoke of his unselfish, sympathetic and in- 
telligent interest in all things musical in Cincinnati, and 
especially his great interest in the College of Music which 
received his personal attention for many vears. Of the new 
things on the program, interest was centered in the concerto 
in C minor by Frederick Delius, young English composer. 
This work was given its first performance in Cincinnati 
and its personally corrected score was loaned especially for 
this occasion by the composer. The piano re was effect- 

ively played by John Quincy Bass, pupil of Ilse Huebner. 

In the concerto in A minor, for violin and orc hestra, Dorothy 
Robb, talented pupil of Mr. Hahn, gave every evidence of 
careful teaching. Grieg’s concerto, op, 16, for piano and 
orchestra afforded Olga Prigge, another pupil of Miss 
Huebner, a good opportunity to display her fine technic and 
excellent interpretation. Norma Richter sang the aria for 
soprano from Il Re Pastore by Mozart, with violin obligato 
by Karl Payne. Her voice and quality of interpretation were 
indicative of the exceptional training received from her 
teacher, Mrs. Adolf Hahn, who also presented Carrie 
Schaefer in the aria, Farewell Ye Hills, from Tschaikowski’s 
Jeanne d’Arc, in which she won a great tribute from the 
audience. Miss Huebner’s other pupil, Charlotte Froendhoff, 
displayed much brilliancy and excellent technic in the 
Arensky concerto, op. 2, in A flat. The orchestra was heard 
alone in only the Haydn Symphony No. 2, in D. On the 
whole the concert proved one of the most interesting of the 
season and the other two are looked forward to with much 
eagerness, 


Mary Allen bs ‘New Bedford, Mass. 


Mary Allen recently filled a week’ s engagement at the New 
Bedford, Mass., Theater, singing in the prologue to the 
feature picture. 
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Spring and Summer Master Classes 


GUNN SCHOOL of MU 


March 8 to August 28 


Voice 


PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 
ALBERT BORROFF FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


ZARKO SAVIC BURTON THATCHER 
STUART BARKER 


THE DAILY VOICE LESSON 


The Gunn School Recommends the Daily Voice Lesson. It saves time, saves money, saves voices. The great teachers of Europe 
achieve their results by it. To promote the Daily Voice Lesson the Gunn School will offer discounts over Catalogue prices (with few 
exceptions) ranging from 20 to 40 per cent. 

















Piano 


- MORIZ ROSENTHAL LEE PATTISON 
GLENN DILLARD GUNN ARTHUR GRANQUIST 


Violin 
AMY NEILL ABRAHAM SOPKIN GUY HERBERT WOODARD 


Theory 
FELIX BOROWSKI LEO SOWERBY 


Drama 
SOPHIA SWANSTROM YOUNG 














NORMAL TRAINING CLASSES 


under Glenn Dillard Gunn. Similar courses in voice under Percy Rector Stephens, Frantz Proschowsky, Burton Thatcher and Stuart 
Barker; in Violin under Amy Neill and Guy Herbert Woodard. All musicians teach. Even the most famous have taught or expect to 
teach. Not 3 per cent. of those who study achieve success before the public. Wherefore Normal Training is the most important sub- 
ject in the curriculum. 

Special Three and Five Week Piano Courses Covering First Three and Five Years; Also Advanced Courses in Methods and Literature 


DEGREES AND CERTIFICATES 


Professional musicians, bringing the required credits or passing necessary examinations, will be awarded Teachers’ Certificates, and the 
Degrees, Bachelor and Master of Music, subject to the conditions outlined in the Summer Catalogue. 


GUNN SCHOOL 


M U S IC (Glenn Dillard Gunn, President) D R A M A 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, (Mail Address: 421 South Wabash Ave.,) Chicago, Ill. 
LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


For out of town students provided by the Gunn School in institutions supervised by the Presbyterian and Episcopalian Churches and 
the Y. W.C.A. 




















The most comprehensive preparation for Teachers offered in America. Fifty Hours of highly specialized courses in Piano Methods . 
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U. of N. C. Glee Club: Paul John Weaver, 


Director 
the University of North Carolina, one 
nizations competing in the Inter 
Club Contest, held at Carnegie Hall on 
ert at the Little Theater here on 
This club is composed of 
belonging to the uni 
chosen to £0 on 
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ghty under-graduat 
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1919, He is widely known for his 
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of the Southern Inter 
from all this active 
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choral work. The fresh young 
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half contained the group of Negro 
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ing, vocally and in interpretation, and 
thusiasm Mr. Weaver's arrangement ot 
God Heaven was rendered in excellent 
familiar Go Down Moses and O Mary 
lhe program ended with O’Hara’s Wreck 
Plainsman’s Song by Bliss. 
has been soloist, for this organiza 
1 again with them here in New 
York, and a member of the Theodore F. Fitch, sang 
viewing the program one is conscious 
Negro Spirituals the most finished 
as heard. Without doubt the Glee Club 1s 
particular field, for which they are so 
splendidly qualified. The audience was made up largely of 
Southerners, particularly from North Carolina, It was also 
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Pedagogy Classes for Beginners 
CLEVELAND, Onto.—At Cleveland Institute of Music 

novel classes in piano pedagogy for beginners have been 

started thi year with great success They are conducted 
by Ruth Edwards and Dorothy Price of the piano faculty 
the young teachers judgment and 


the 


Their purpose is to give 
experience to make the proper contact with the child who 
wnorant Of music, beginning his first lessons. 
y for advance students have been a popu 
Institute for some time. Mrs. Franklyn 
acting director, detected the greater need for 
method however among teachers of begin 


is utterly 
Classes in pedagog 
lar course at the 
B Sander 
instruction m 
ner 

A child must be led simply and naturally to the unknown 
through the known,” says Miss Edwards in explanation of 
the course. “Walking, clapping, and marching are familiar 
acts to the child. By walking, clapping and marching to 
musical compositions he acquires a background of musical 
rhythm very easily. When he approaches the 
notes, he finds they fit naturally into what he 
His approach to an understanding of music 
terrifying confusion and perplexity. 


melody and 
reading of 
knows 
blocked by a 


alrea ly 
§ not 

“The teacher may have musical knowledge, but she may 
be helpless to transmit it to the child. She is baffled by 
the appalling ignorance of the child, and does not know 
how to begin to make herself intelligible.” 

The classes in pedagogy include both men and women, 
and meet for one hour each week. For each class two 
children are selected from the music classes of the pub- 
lic schools. They are average children, not musically gift- 
ed, who perhaps would have no other opportunity to study. 

toth children are taught at the same time and help each 
other as they take their lessons. The teacher is a member 
of the different member chosen each week. The 
practice are never told in advance when they will 
he called upon. All are expected to be prepared for every 
lesson 

he instruction is imparted simply. Both teacher and 
pupil are unconsciots of the class watching them, but each 
member of the interested and following 
the closely as to be almost experiencing teaching 
it : 

Before the end of the hour the two children are dis- 
missed and the rest of the hour given over to an open dis- 


1 
Ciass, a 


teachers 


class is so deeply 


lesson. so 
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cussion of the teacher of the day and her or his methods. 
le is criticized favorably or unfavorably as deserved. 
Personality, the impression upon the child and the method 
of illustrating the lesson, are all discussed. 

After such thorough and very interesting training the 
teacher will find teaching not only easier but also much 
more pleasant 

Classes in violin pedagogy also are taught at the Insti 
tute, both for beginning and advanced students. They are 
conducted by Andre de Ribaupierre, head of the strings 
department 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











Syracuse, N. Y.—Recently Syracuse has enjoyed several 
exceptionally fine programs, Maria Jeritza was here February 
21, and packed the Syracuse hotel ballroom. Her fine voice 
and beautiful singing more than satisfied her hearers. 

The Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, at its Saturday con 
cert, February 27, filled the Temple Theater to capacity and 
sold all the standing room that could be found. Respighi’s 
Pines of Rome was the principal number of the program 
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JOHN McCORMACK 


Singing 


JUST A COTTAGE SMALL 


(By a Waterfall) 
Victor Record No. 1133A 
Mr. McCormack is singing this song on all of his 
programs 
Artist copies on request 


Send for our Worthwhile Catalogue, containing the 
thematics of thirty-two worthwhile songs. 


HARMS, INC. 


62 West 45th Street New York City 




















While a modern composition, it does not lack for beautiful 
melody and for effective rhythm. The climax of the final 
number, The Appian Way, was stunning. Conductor 
Shavitch was recalled a number of times. It was unfortunate 
that Prokofieff followed with his fine piano concerto, as the 
audience after the Pines of Rome was not ready to listen 
attentively to a movement which was almost bare of melody 
and depended, for its effect, upon a great variety of rhythms. 
Liszt’s Preludes was beautifully played for the closing num- 
ber of the program. 

Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, gave the first of three 
recitals at the College of Fine Arts Auditorium. Mme. 
Lerner was greeted by a large audience and played in her 
usual artistic and finished style. Especially fine was her 
playing of the Thirty-two variations by Beethoven, Papillons 
by Schumann and Liszt’s virtuoso Mephisto-Waltz. 
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R. S. Stoughton Compositions via Radio 


\ radio program of compositions for the organ by R, S. 
Stoughton was played by Edith Lang, from the Estey Organ 
Studio, Boston, on March 3. This program had an unusually 
unique feature in that the composer was present and did the 
announcing. Miss Lang, the organist, in addition to being 
founder and first president of the Women Organ Players’ 
Club, has done considerable broadcasting and has developed 
a large radio following. Following previous recitals from 
the Estey Studio, she has received letters from England, 
Scotland and Ireland, as well as California, The program 
was as follows: Rameses II, Rose Garden of Samarkand, 
Dancing Girls of Delhi, Song of Autumn, By the Pool of 
Pirene, The Pygmies, Softening Shadows, Saki, Dreams, 
Ancient Phoenician Procession. 

B. M. Davison (manager of Publications for White- 
Smith Music Publishing Co.) introduced Mr. Stoughton as 
follows: “It is a pleasure to introduce to the musical public 
of this country a celebrated composer whose entire education 
was secured in Massachusetts, his native state. He has won 
the most enviable reputation all over the country as an 
idiomatic composer for the organ, and he excels when he, 
writes for the organ in that colorful, orchestral style in which 
he is so eminently successful. In commenting on Mr. 
Stoughton’s organ works, one must always bear in mind 
that he does not write in the ordinary matter-of-fact style. 
The strange, the unusual, attracts him; and hence we cannot 
attempt to apply all the harmony rules so dearly beloved by 
the theorist. His music lives and breathes and throbs; he 
paints gorgeous music pictures and while playing his music, 
we forget our troubles and enjoy the products of his creative 
art.” 


Hart House String Quartet in Winnipeg 

The following has been taken from the Manitoba Free 
Press of Winnipeg, March 2: “The Hart House String 
Quartet of Toronto made its first appearance in Winnipeg 
at the Women’s Musical Club yesterday afternoon, and gave 
the members an hour and a half of more beautiful music 
Indeed, when it, was all over, one found that one had been 
thinking about the music rather than the performance, which 
is usually the way when performances are very good. There 
was a rugged, individualized strength in the work of the 
ensemble which made their quieter, sweeter moments very 
effective, and throughout the players communicated the great 
pleasure in it that they undoubtedly felt. One recalled the 
fact that the quartet is endowed; that it has opportunity of 
daily practice, a free hand, and that Toronto feels a just 
pride in its efforts and its contribution to the artistic life of 
the city. Comparisons followed. When will Winnipeg be 
able to count on such regular series of chamber concerts 
by home players? The concert opened with the Beethoven 
quartet, the players, holding the attention from the first note 
and bringing to the measure a contagious energy and ardor. 
The slow movement, which is glowing instrumental song, 
was especially beautiful. One hopes that the Hart House 
Quartet will be heard here again soon in more of such 
music.” 

This is only a part of the excellent criticism which was 
accorded the Hart House String Quartet upon their first 
appearance at Winnipeg. Almost invariably such glowing 
accounts are the unanimous opinion of this splendid organiza- 
tion, 


Roxas Studio Notes 

Emilio A. Roxas, New York teacher of singing, coach and 
accompanist, is enjoying an unusually busy season. Many of 
his artist-pupils are now holding prominent positions in the 
musical world, among ‘these being David Dorlini Drollet, 
tenor, an artist-pupil of several years’ standing, who is now 
appearing in the leading role in A Night in Paris at the 
Century Roof. Ida Hoyt Chamberlain, soprano soloist at 
Christ Episcopal Church, Ridgewood, N. J., is firmly estab- 
lished in the hearts of the parishioners. May Sellis, soprano, 
recently appeared in Chickering Hall as with the 
Music Students’ League, when her finished work won instan- 
taneous recognition. 

Other artist-pupils of Mr. Roxas who appeared in concerts 
during 1925-26 are Inez Church, and Leon Carson 


soloist 


Jeanne de Mare’s Musical Talks Popular 


Mile. Jeanne de Mare has been wending her way success 
fully from coast to coast, giving her educational talks on 
composers and their chef-d’oeuvres from all centuries and 
classics down to the present era, and covering the contem 
porary Americans, among which are included Aaron Cope- 
land, Henry Cowell, Dan Rudhyar, Antheil and Gershwin. 

At the present time Miss de Mare is en route for Florida. 
Later she will go to Europe where she will be assisted by 
Laurence Strauss, tenor. 
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FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “The Way to Sing.”—Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 


Amelita Galli-Curci Says: 





students 





GALLI-CURCI 


THE AMBASSADOR—NEW YORK 


Dear Mr. Proschowsky— 

Having been associated with you for the past eight weeks, 
of the TRUE ART of 
and use new beauties in my own voice. 


February 23, 1923. 


let me express my appreciation of your thorough understanding 
singing and the intelligent simplicity of your elucidations, through which I have been able to discover 
It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that I recommend to you those artists and 
who seek the truth in singing—the beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” Gratefully yours, 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 





Phone Endicott 0139 


74 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY 
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New Courses at Cincinnati Conservatory 


CINCINNATI, On10.—Two new courses opened at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, February 9. The classes, in 
the teaching of music appreciation and in the theory of 
physical education, are to be continued through the second 
semester. The first course, for teachers beginning the study 
of the teaching of music appreciation to the first six grades 
of school, is being given by Bessie Calkins Shipman Dust- 
man, during the temporary absence of Nelle I. Tallentire. 
Mrs. Dustman, who is a resident of Columbus, O., is well 
known as an authority on children’s songs, having made 
records for a well known phonograph company which are 
extensively used in the public schools. The second course, 
that in physical education, is being given by Marna V. Brady, 
a graduate of the Unive rsity of Cincinnati, and at present a 
member of the faculty of the College of Education at that 
institution. The instruction offered in the course, as out- 
lined by Miss Brady, promises to be of special value to 
future teachers and supervisors of music, for it will include 
lectures and practical training in folk dances and the produc- 
tion of festivals, an essential part of the equipment of those 
who have charge of the musical instruction in the public 
schools. 

Amalie Bryan, pupil of Webster Taylor, Mary Elizabeth 
Griffin and Helen Board, pupils of Helen May Curtis; 
Alene Seward and Claudia Bray, who study with Leo Paalz; 
Frances Trusillo, pupil of Robert Perutz; Mary Ruhama 
Clem and Mildred Hall, who study with Louis Saverne; 
Outram Hodgkinson and Katharine Poore, pupils of Berta 
Gardini Reiner, and Harriet Palmer and Saidee McAlister, 
pupils of Dr. Karol Liszniewski, appeared on the program of 
the student recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
on February 13. 

Margaret Spaulding, of the department of dramatic art, 
presented her pupils in an evening of plays at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music Concert Hall on March 9. 

The announcement that Texora Nash, head of the Texora 
Nash School of Expression, is bringing her class to the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, where she is to be a 
member of the faculty, has just been made. Miss Nash is 
widely known as a teacher, having been vice-president of the 
National Association of Teachers of Speech. She is a col- 
lege graduate, a graduate of the Curry method of expres- 
sion, and a post-graduate of the University of Wisconsin, 
where she specialized in speech and psychology. 

Miss Nash will teach both private pupils and classes, 
making a special feature of the evening classes, for those 
who are employed during the day. Interpretation of litera- 
ture, public speaking, class expression and dramatic technic 
will be the subjects taught by Miss Nash. 

3urnet C. Tuthill’s activities in the cause of American 
music and chamber music have resulted in a number of ap 
pearances before Cincinnati organizations to lecture on these 
subjects. Mr. Tuthill spoke at the Clifton Music Club on 
February 16 on Chamber Music, his talk being followed by 
a program which included a trio by Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man and a movement from the string quartet by Henry 
Holden Huss. Mr. Tuthill, who is an accomplished clari- 
netist, also discussed this instrument before a convocation of 
pupils at the Clifton School, Cincinnati, February 18. 

Mildred Dahlman and Rosemary Grote, who study with 
Ida Ulmer Jenner; Emily Frank and Margaret Roos, pupils 
of Alma Betscher; Martha Strauss and Lulu Odoms, pupils 
of Hugo Sederberg; Wilma Dearing, who studies with 
Ewald Haun; May Hall and Anne Roehm, pupils of Marcian 
Thalberg ; Laura Trumpler, pupil of Robert Perutz, and 
Laura Diekman and Mary James, pupil of Dr. Karol 
Liszniewski, were heard at the Saturday afternoon student 
recital at the Cincinnati Conservz atory of Music on February 
20. 

four students of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
are in freque nt demand as a string quartet on programs given 
in Cincinnati and neighboring cities. The students, Waldene 
Johnston and Beatrice Moser, violins; Christine Colley, viola, 
and Marjore von Staden, cello, are members of Dr. Karol 
Liszniewski’s class in ensemble. Recently they played for 
the Norwood Musical Club, illustrating a lecture by Burnet 

’. Tuthill, general manager of the conservatory, who spoke 
on American Music, and February 17 they were asked to 
present numbers based on Indian themes, for which they 
chose the Charles T. Griffes suite for string quartet, at the 
meeting of the American Indian Council, a group interested 
in the preservation of the folk lore of these first families of 
this country. February 20, the group was heard. again, this 
time on a program at the Three Arts Club of Cincinnati, 

Simplicity of presentation formed an effective background 
against which pupils of Dean Frederic Shailer Evans dis- 
played their talent and training in a truly meritorius recital 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on February 16. 
Absence of affectation was noticeable as successive per- 
formers took their places at the piano, and bespoke a com- 
mendable respect for their art and for the composers whose 
works they were interpreting. 

The interpretation was of a high order. I reparation, in 
telligence, native ability and sympathy were evident from the 
first number, Pastorale Varie, by Mozart, played by Ruth 
Keagy, to the climactic Etude No. 2, E flat minor, of 
Paganini-Liszt, which was given a brilliant rendition by 
Jean Frances Small. Vivian Ladd, Flora Gordon, Velma 
Cline, Marvin Schutte and Elsie Moore also appeared on the 
program, which added novelty to excellence in presenting a 
violinist, Christine Colley. Miss Colley, a pupil of Robert 
Perutz, played the Grieg F major sonata for piano and violin, 
with Anne Mader, another of Dean Evan’s pupils. F. B. 





Master Institute Suiatiy Recital 


A program of distinction was presented at the Master 
Institute of United Arts, New York, by three members of the 
faculty—Sadie Blake-Blumenthal, pianist, Perey Such, the 
English cellist, and Gustave Walther, the Belgian violinist. 
Mr. Blake-Blumenthal opened the program with the Bach- 
Busoni chaconne, lending to it the dignity and style which it 
demands. Her second group, including the Mendelssohn- 
Liszt On Wings.of Song, Ravel’s Jeux d’ Eau and the Erl- 
king, showed her versatility of style, her ability to display 
atmospheric quality in her interpretations as well as her 
feeling for nuance. 

Mr. Walther’s fine technic and tone-quality were shown 
in two groups—the first given over to the Vieuxtemps 
concerto, the second to shorter numbers. The concerto pro- 
vided a medium well suited to Mr. Walther’s ease and sense 
of phrasing and style. The shorter numbers, Kreisler’s 
Londonderry Air, Old Refrain, the Schubert-Kreisler Rosa- 
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munde and the Bee of Carl Bohm, were given with a delicacy 
of interpretation which unfolded ‘them with much charm. 

The unquestioned musicianship of the English cellist, Mr. 
Such, was amply displayed in the Boccherini concerto, which 
was his first offering. The restraint of the work, as well as 
its poetic form were finely outlined by the artist. Again in 
two numbers from Bruch, Mr. Such showed his beautiful 
balance of tone and his control of technic and style. Jeanne 
Feront and Frank Braun provided splendid accompaniments. 
The former for Mr. Walther, the latter for Mr. Such. All 
of the artists were enthusiastically received. 

Following the program the audience visited the exhibition 
of American painting and sculpture being held under the 
auspices of Corona Mundi, International Art Center. 





NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 











MARCH 11—New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie 


Hall; Boston Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Victor 
Wittgenstein, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall; Marica Palesti and 
Diomed Avlonitis, evening, Town Hall; National Opera Club of 
America, Strauss, Elektra, afternoon, Waldorf-Astoria 

MARCH 12—-New York Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie 
Hall; Lee Pattison, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall. Pergolesi's 
Stabat Mater, evening, Steinway Hall. 

MARCH 13—Boston Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
Shura Cherkassky, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Guiomar 
Novaes, piano, afternoon, Town Hall; League of Composers, 
evening, Town Hall; David Mannes Orchestra, evening, Metro 
politan Museum of Art; Rubinstein Club, afternoon, Waldort 
Astoria. 

MARCH 14—Moiseiwitsch, piano, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Blanche 
Terry, song, evening, Aeolian Hall; Marguerite D’Alvarez, song, 
afternoon, Town Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Metro 
politan Opera House; New York Symphony, afterfoon, Mecca 
Auditorium; New York Matinee Musicale, afternoon, Ambassador 

MARCH 15—New York Trio, evening, Aeolian Hall; Beethoven Asso 
ciation, evening, Town Hall. 

MARCH 16—Edwin Hughes, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall; Miecio 
Horzowski, piano, evening, Town Hall; Dusolina Giannini and 
Ignace Hilsberg, afternoon, Hotel Roosevelt. 

MARCH 17—Russian Symphonic Choir,» evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Andre Polah, violin, evening, Chickering Hall. 

MARCH 18 ~Philharmonie Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Alex 
ander Kipnis, song, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Harold Samuel, 
piano, evening, Town Hall. 

MARCH 19—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 


Forge-Berumen 
piano, evening, 


Kochanski, violin, evening, Carnegie Hall; La 
Noonday Musicale, Aeolian Hall; Hyman Rovinsky, 


Aeolian Hall; Margarita and Max Selinsky, evening, Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall; Harry Lawes, song, evening, Chickering 
Hall, 

MARCH 20—Fritz Kreisler, violin, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Phil 
harmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Philharmonic Or 
chestra, morning and afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Blind Men's Im 
provement Club, evening, Aeolian Hall; Diller-Quaile School of 
Music, afternoon, Town Hall; David Mannes Orchestra, evening, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. ‘ 

MARCH 21—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
Mabel Ritch, song, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Society of the 
Friends of Music, afternoon, Town Hall; New York Symphony 


Orchestra, afternoon, Mecca Auditorium 
MARCH 23—Philadelphia Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Nadia 
Reisenberg, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, 
song, evening, Aeolian Hall; Mischa Mischakoff, violin, evening, 
Town Hall; Mildred Faas, song, afternoon, Steinway Ha 
MARCH 24—Elly Ney, piano, evening, Carnegie Hall; Music School 
Settlement, evening, Town Hall; Andre Polah, violin, evening 


Chickering Hall. 


in Philadelphia 
will be a prominent item 
forthcoming Sesquicenten- 


Music at Exposition 


Musical events of significance 
in the general program of the 
nial International Exposition at Philadelphia. Ten com 
mittees of musicians have been arranging a program 
which contemplates in its scope opera, orchestral concerts, 
performances of chamber music, organ recitals, appear 
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“THE MUSICAL COURIER SAYS—” 


For the benefit of its readers and all 





others within radio distance of 4 
! WRNY, 258 Meters ; 
H (The Roosevelt, New York) | 
| if 
the- MusicaL Courter has established a | 
1 bi-weekly service through that station. Fi 


Ht i 
| Every MONDAY and THURSDAY | 
| morning at 11:30 a. m. the Musicat it 
i Courter goes on the air for fifteen min- ik 
| utes (H. O. Osgood, Associate Editor, i 







announcing) to give you the latest news 
about concerts, artists and the musical 








: world in general. 

ances of vocal and instrumental soloists and choral festi- 
vals. During the last months of the Exposition this 
program will be augmented by the regular Philadelphia 
musical season. 


ELGAR’'S VARIATIONS HEARD 
IN DRESDEN FOR FIRST TIME 


DrespEN.—Two novelties presented here at the latest con 
cert of the State Symphony, under Fritz Busch, are Paul 
Graener’s Variations on a Russian Folksong and Edward 
Elgar’s Enigma Variations, well known almost everywhere 
else but here. Needless to say, the latter carried off the 
palm. Graener’s work did not compare favorably with it, 
though its theme, the famous Volga Boat Song, 1s popular 
enough, and though Graener, Reger’s successor at the Leipsic 
Conservatory, commands all the technic of composition. 

\ more interesting novelty was presented by Issai Do 
browen at a recent Philharmonic concert, namely a symphony 
by Hermann Baum, which is replete with interesting sound 
effects though reminiscent of Wagner and Strauss, and by 
no means profound in musical content 

Recitals here are few and far between, owing to the 
general financial depression which weighs heavily upon the 
country. Among the recent visitors was Katharine Goodson, 
English pianist. A. INGMAN. 





SARASOTA MUSICAL BUREAU 


Kate Crandall Raclin, Manager 
Harrison E. Barringer, Treasurer 


Headquarters: 501 First Bank Bldg., Sarasota, Fla., 
announces at the Mira Mar Auditorium of Sarasota, Fla., 


FEODOR CHALIAPIN, February 23, 1926 


assisted by MAX R ABINOWITSC H, 


LOUISE HOMER, March 5, 1926 


CHICAGO OPERATIC TRIO 
IRENE PAVLOSKA Starch 18, me 


Pianist 


FORREST LAMONT 
VIRGILIO LAZZARI 
FRANK ST. LEGER, Accompanist 











New York Herald Tribune 
SYMPHONY 


They gave an exhibition on Saturday bringing 


distinct success. 

Soloists With New York Symphony. 
Brooklyn Academy ef Music March 27th 
NOW BOOKING - - - SEASON 1926-27 
Management: 

R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 








A ARMEINS 


Press Comments on Appearance with New York Symphony Orchestra in Original Drama 
Dances at Carnegie Hall 


PLAYS SECOND ROLE 


The Marmein Dancers, Miriam, Irene and Phyllis, were the soloists and made of the usually sedate program a riotous diver 
tissement with ten “Drama Dances’ and as many changes of costume , 

It was the dancers’ afternoon These three sisters have a striking flair for droll and crisp pantomime ind no more delicious 
bit of fun has been seen in many seasons than their ‘John Alden and Priscilla re 

These young women are exponents of the best in the classic ballet school, saving it from artifice ality and tiresomeness by the 
piquant conceptions of their littl drains. ind their native go for miming t was a refreshing experience after some arid 
evenings spent in contemplation of the so-called “interpretive school, 
New York Times 

. al . a) 
MARMEIN DANCES DELIGHT 

The feature was the appearance of the Marmeins in their original 
drama-dances costumed after Watteau, made their initial impression 
in a suite of charming dances, to the music of Mozart Verdi's “Aida” . A 
added to the atmosphere of a clever adaptation of Egyptian figures by 
Miriam, 

A slightly grim but amusing pantomimic sketch gave the ensemble an 4 
excellent opportunity for picturesque comedy contrasting note in 
color and spirit was introduced in an imitation of two pretty bluebirds 

whether in solo or in ensemble, exhibited a grace of movement in 

consonance with the accompaniments of the fine orchestra 
New York Sun 

The Marmein Dancers were the leading feature in the New York 
Symphony Orchestra's last concert hese American dancers were in 
fine form and delighted the large audience with a list of their original 
“drama dances” ere seen first in a suite of exquisite 
dances to music by Mozart made a decided hit 
These three dancers made their debut here two years 
ago. Their art, comprehensive in the principles of pic 
torial and other forms of dance traditions, grows in 
display of grace, rhythmic detail and muscular freedon 


MIRIAM 
IRENE 
PHYLLIS 


TO GAY MIMES 
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Von Klenner’s High Seas (C’s) Coterie 
Klenner, on a 
India 


Coterie, 


round-the-world tour, last 
ends word of the forming 
consisting of sixty new 
nembers obtained by her for the National Opera ( lub of 
founder and president; the 
unable to include all in the group. 
“I am living in a dream of delight, 
more thrilling than the other; one-half has 
told Words cannot paint the wealth of color, 
treet ( the national characteristics and the 
this country, India; 
ven nearer than in the hustle 
Tomorrow we start for the interior, including 
etc., and a view of the most beautiful 
laj Mahal, built in memory of a 

a greatly honored person.” 
(C's) Coterie of the National Opera 
Mrs. E, D. Arnold, Larchmont, 
Aldrich and Mrs. Aldrich, 
‘ Mrs. G. T. Bucher, Waltham, 
Brage, Cambridge, Mass.; Louis Bal 
y Misses A. T, and M, T. Burbouk 
Mr J. H. Bolton, Hartford, Conn.; 
seattle, Wash.; Miss M. A. Comtois, 
Mr P. S. Coon, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Toledo, Ohio: Mrs. C. ¢ Lieb, Dr 
Mrs. Wm. G. Extort, Mrs. T. F. Freeman, 
Flickinger, Cleveland; Mrs. Ernestine 
H 4 Hen ley, New York; W. k 
Cincinnati; Mr. and Mrs. H. E 
Latta and Mrs. E. H. Ives, 


Baroness von 
eard from in Bombay, 


(C's) 


vhich she i 
camera Wa 


nM write 


charm and mysticism of 


the Spirit 1s ¢ 


| S 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 
Partial group of those photographed on the steamship Carin 
thia High 


‘ 


January 12, known as the Seas (C's) Coteria 
Des Moin la Frederick 
Mrs. Stoug] ’. Lynd, Louisville, Ky.; 
and David G. Lynch, Beverly, Mass R. 7 
Harvey Hymon iCaRo, Mr 

Keene N. H George H 
Mrs. Wm. Scott Milne, Tor 
Peoria, Ii Mr. and 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Everett O'Connor New 


Keyser, ot Louis ; Mr 
Wm. S 
Lynch, 
and Mr W. I 

Malone, Dayton, Ohio.; 
nto, Can.; Wm. D. Meyer, 
Mrs. G. B. McCann, Dayton, Ohio; 
McDermott, Seattle, Wash.; John 
York; Mrs 


Jennie Pick, Harris- 


and 
Lynch 
Soston ; 


Moson, 
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burg, Pa.; M. P. Rich, New York; Ida C. Richardson, 
3oston; W. H. Schmiedlopp, Cincinnati; Mrs. Samuel M. 
Seymour, Sag Harbor; Mrs. Edna Wolfer, Chicago; Mrs. 
C. A. Waere, New York; W. G. Welbon, Cincinnati; Helen 
Thompson, Philadelphia; Mrs. Chas. W. Walton, Albany ; 
'. F. Whipple, Worcester, Mass.; Wm. Zirlser, Phil- 
adelphia. Former members—Mrs. Geo. Schmiedel, Mrs. 
E. A. Grenzbach: Ensemble—Mrs. T. J. Freeman, Mrs. 
C. C. Lieb, Mrs. George Malone, Mrs. Jennie Pick, Mrs. 
H. FE. Hedges, M. A, Comtois, Mrs. G. B. McCann, Alice 
Smith. 
Syracuse University Offers Summer Courses 
Dean H. L 


sion—from June 


Butler announces a six weeks’ summer ses- 
28 to August 6—at Syracuse University. 


Photo by Blancke-Harris 
HAROLD L. BUTLER. 

Daily classes will be held in grade and high school music 
methods and elementary and advanced harmony, sight singing 
and ear training. Instruction also will be given in piano, 
voice, violin and organ. The heads of departments in the 
regular session have been engaged for the summer courses. It 
is interesting to note that fifteen courses in education and 
psychology are offered in the Teachers’ College and over one 
hundred are offered in the College of Liberal Arts. 
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PRIVATE LESSONS 


Teacher of Singing 


Announces 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


IN NEW YORK 


June 14 to July 30 


CLASS LESSONS 








Address ELSIE T. COWEN, Secretary 
471 WEST END AVE. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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LUCILE LAWRENCE 
who returned from a successful tour of 
Zealand in time to appear in Palm 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble on March 8, She is now teaching 
at the Institute of Musical Art, New York, and is taking 
charge of Carlos Salzedo's pupils while the latter is in Califor- 
( Moore 


fustralia and New 
Beach, Fla., with the 


nia, photo.) 


Meta Schumann and Katherine Palmer Receive 
Notable Guests 


Meta Schumann gave a musical tea at her studio, 28 West 
76th Street, on March 7, to meet her artist-pupil, Katherine 
Palmer. During the afternoon Miss Palmer sang a pro- 
gram of Miss Schumann's songs—Thee, Recompense, When 
Thou Art Nigh, Cloudlets, Thou Immortal Night, Saluta- 
tion, June Pastoral, A Request, Evening, and After. 

Among the guests were: Cordelia Ayer-Paine, 
Anderson, Ernesto Berumen, Walter Bogert, Dr. 
3aruch, Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Buck, Mme. Harriet Behnee, 
H. T. Burleigh, Helen Bender, Alma Beck, The Misses 
Beebe, Catharine Bamman, Mr. and Mrs. William Rogers 
Chapman, Mme. Charles Cahier, Dr. William C. Carl, Vera 
Murray Covert, Mr: and Mrs. Elton Cowan, Jane Cathcart, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Deis, Enrica Clay Dillon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Davis, Mrs. Julian Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Flammer, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Fischer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Myron Fabricant, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Freemantel, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Fuerstenberg, Florence Parr Gere, Mr. and 
Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, Ethel Grow, Joseph Gahn, Mme. Adelaide Gescheidt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rubin Goldmark, Marian Gans, Dusolina Gian- 
nini, J. Allen Haughton, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hughes, 
Mabel Wood Hill, Mr. and Mrs. W. Wade Hinshaw, Maurice 
Halperson, Sue Harvard, Howard Hoffman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Hemstreet, Alfred Human, Evelyn Hopper, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harvey Hindermeyer, Rosalie Houseman, Mrs. Harri- 
son Irvine, Mr. and Mrs, J. D. Jais, Grace Kerns, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sergei Klibansky, Arthur Kraft, Marta Elizabeth 
Klein, Pierre V. R. Key, George Klumpp, Arthur Lawrason, 
Alexander Lambert, Frank LaForge, Rosa Low, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Lynch, Pavel Ludikar, Grace Leslie, Dr. Fred- 
erick DeLiebing, Dr. Rudolph Lienou, Harold Land, Mrs. 
Thayer Mordhurst, Mr. and Mrs. George Meader, Bernon 
Mumford, George Maxwell, Mr and Mrs. William Maxwell, 
Lotta Madden, Kendall Mussey, Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Moore, Florence Macbeth, Mme. Laura Morrill, Mme. 
Carine Mastinelli, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Mathieu, Mr. and 
Mrs. David Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Morris, Florence 
Turner Maley, Louis Maurer, Edna Mampell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Vincent Milligan, Mark Markoff, Mrs. T. F. Maho- 
ney, Mme. Clara Novello-Davies, Dr. Eugene Noble, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. Nott, Mr. and Mrs, Russ Patterson, Joseph Prileaux, 
Mr. and Mrs. Campbell Phillips, Eugenio D. Pirani, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Price, Frank Patterson, Herbert F. Peyser, Mr. 
and Mrs. Herman Rosen, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Regneas, 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. Jesse 
Reno, Rose Reed, Mr. and Mrs. Felix Salmond, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sigmund Spaeth, Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Storr, 
Mme. Schoen-Rene, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Saenger, 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Swaab, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Stoessel, Amy Rae Seward, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Schofield, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Grant Springer, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Sealy, Margaretta Sylva, Mr. and Mrs. A. Schmidt, Miss 
Arta Schmidt, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Seip, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gustave Saenger, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Tollefson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Earle Tuckerman, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Trimmer, Edna P. 
VanVoorhis, Nevada Van der Veer, Mme. VonEnde, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cornelius Van Vliet, Emerson Whithorn, Mr. and 
Mrs. William May Wright, Mr. and Mrs. John Barnes 
Wells, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, Crystal Waters, Ida Geer Weller, Harriet 
Ware, Mme. Anna Ziegler. 


Walter 


Emanuel 


Rosa Low’s Bookings 


Rosa Low, soprano, who has just completed a tour to the 
Pacific Coast, with Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, has been engaged to sing at the benefit for the 
Mary Free Bed Guild of Christ Hospital at the Dickinson 
Iigh School in Jersey City, May 13. Alberto Salvi, harpist, 
will appear on the same program. 

This week Miss Low is filling a special engagement at the 
New York Hippodrome, and will be followed by Percy 
Grainger, Anna Case, and other well known concert, artists. 
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Significant Comment Concerning the 


RUSSIAN 


SYMPHONIC CHO 


By 
Newspaper Reviewers 


This group of singers comes not only 
as the best group of Russian singers 
which it is likely to hear, but as an ad- 
mirably trained and uncommonly 
brilliant choir of any sort. A chorus 
to look at and study in the perfection 
of its singing.—Boston Transcript, 


January 18, 1926. 


It is a thoroughly routined body of 
choristers who have been trained to 
give an impression of symphonic mu- 
sic through the projection of voice. 
Theirs is something more than mere 
vocal art. It is indeed a credit to the 
American concert platform.—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, December 2, 1925. 


The Russian Symphonic Choir is well 
named, since it is indeed a vocal or- 
chestra. Mr. Kibalchich has succeeded 
in accomplishing wonders by the 
clever way in which he uses the voices 
as individual instruments, thus pro- 
ducing unexpected effects in quality 
and tone.—The Omaha Herald, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1926. 


The blending of voices is as nearly 
perfect as has been beard in any vocal 
ensemble here, the balance is exact, 
the control of dynamics marvellous, 
and the tone quality of immeasurable 
richness. — The Rochester Herald, 


February 5, 1926. 


THE RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC CHOIR PURVEYED A TYPE 
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By 
Local Concert Managers 


“No words of mine can express the 


pleasure which the Russian Sym- 
phonic Choir aroused in our people 
by their superb concert. What we 
heard surpassed anything we had ex- 
pected.”—H. Def. Widger, Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College. 
“Unquestionably one of the greatest, 
most pleasing, and highest class con- 
certs ever presented here. The large 
audience was unanimous in acclaiming 
unqualified praise.”—Dr. C. D. Judd, 
Texas State College for Women. 


“They made an impression upon our 
public which I think has seldom been 
equalled by any attraction in the long 
series of entertainments in the Moses 
Greeley Parker Course. They were 
greeted by a capacity audience of 
some four thousand people and we had 
to turn away many others.”—Clar- 
ence M, W eed, State Normal School, 
Lowell, Mass. 


“We have had many very famous art- 
ists here under the auspices of this 
college, but I can honestly and with- 
out qualification say that nothing so 
far has pleased our patrons so much.” 
Albert V. Davies, Gulf-Park College 
for Women, Gulfport, Miss. 

“The enthusiasm was great, and every 
one has spoken in most glowing terms 
of their singing.”—F. B. Stiver, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


OF CHORAL 


SINGING WHOSE EQUAL THE CITY IS HARDLY LIKELY TO HEAR IN A 
BLUE MOON. WE HAVE BEEN VISITED BY MANY CHORUSES IN THE 
LAST FEW SEASONS AND THESE, LIKE THE STARS, HAVE DIFFERED 
FROM ONE ANOTHER IN THEIR GLORY. BUT THIS GROUP OF RUSSIANS 


COMES CLOSE TO CAPTURING THAT VAGUE, WILL-O-THE-WISP OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR WHOSE NAME IS PERFECTION.—The Detroit News, 
January 26, 1926. 


SEASON 1926-1927 


Booked solidly from October 18 to December 11 


WINTER TOUR NOW BOOKING 
Concert Management DANIEL MAYER, Inc. Aeolian Hall, New York 
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FAMOUS YOUNG RUSSIAN DANCERS 


Some European and South American Press 
Comments: 
The performance of the Russians was sensa- 
tional.—Pester-Lloyd, Budapest. 
Displayed a superior 
| dancers we have ever 
Budapest 
The death of the swan was rendered with an 
art equal to that of Anna Pavlowa. Their 
technic profound schooling. It 
is already time to place these two amongst the 
most celebrated classic dancers.—Pesti-Naplo, 
Budape st 
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Create a profound impression—worthy in 
all of the great renown which preceded them. 

Il Giorno, Naples. 

Two unsurpassable artists of the Dance.— 
Corriere di Napoli. 

Rich in poetic 
Roma, Rome. 


inspiration.—Giornale di 

Flawless and graceful in their movements. 
Very expressive and original—of high artistic 
merit.—Journal do Erazil, Rio de Janeiro. 

Two superlatively fine artists. Worthy of 
the fame which preceded them.—Boa Noite, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Dominated the public 
eurythmic richness.—F! 
Peru. 
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and seemed to give pleasure. Pagliacci, with Morgana, 
Fullin, Scotti, palivinies and Tibbett closed the bill. This, 
also was conducted by Papi. It was very excellently done, 
Morgana making an attractive Nedda and singing her part 
beautifully, and Tibbett succeeding in raising the role of 
Silvio out of its accustomed dull rut and giving it interest. 


Marcu 5 


The performance of Andrea Chenier, March 5, was to 
have marked the last appearance of Rosa Ponselle with 
the company in New York this season, but, alas, a little 
influenza germ laid hands on her, so Frances Peralta sang 
instead and did very well indeed. The special interest of 
the evening, however, was the debut of another young 
American singer, Dorothea Flexer. Miss Flexer was given 
the small part of the old woman in the third act, and dis 
played a warm, rich, contralto voice, evidently excellently 
trained. She both sang and acted in the scene assigned to 
her in a thoroughly competent manner, without that striv- 
ing to raise it into undue and undeserved prominence, which 
is too often the mistaken act of a debutante. She did the 
scene in fact as if she was a veteran member of the com- 
pany, and no higher praise could be given her. There was 
the unwonted tribute of an interruption by applause when 
she finished. She very properly did not respond then, but 
at the end of the act she came out repeatedly with the 
other members of the cast, until Mr. Gigli graciously left her 
alone to take the call all by herself, and she was giyen a 
very hearty round. It was an eminently successful debut, 
promising much for the future. 

Gigli himself was in splendid voice and sang the title role 
which was particularly agreeable to him, like the vocal 
virtuoso he is. De Luca gave point and interest to the part 
of Girard, and the large number of smaller roles were all 
in capable hands. Serafin conducted. 


ANDREA CHENIER, 


Marcu 6 (MATINEE) 
story on page 5) 


AND Le RossIGNoL, 


(See 
Dit VERKAUFTE Marcu 6 
Die Verkaufte Braut, which has been called the 
comic opera on Broadway,” was given again at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Saturday night, when the usual 
capacity audience was again on hand and applauded vigor 
ously at every opportunity. The cast was 4: actically the same 
with Michael Bohnen as the funny Kezal, George Meader as 
the simpleton Wenzel, Max Altglass as Hans, Marie 
Mueller the heroine, Marie, and Louise Hunter the clever 
Esmeralda, Max Bloch the impresario of the circus troupe, 
Marion Telva as Kathinka, with Carl Schlegel, Phradie 
Wells and Arnold Gabor in the smaller réles, Bodanzky 
conducted. The performance was splendidly given and there 
were numerous recalls at the end of each act. 


La Vina Breve 


Bravt, 
“best 


Frances Sebel Scores in Springfield 

When Frances Sebel appeared at the Auditorium, Spring 
field, Mass., on February 21, the Daily Republican com 
mented as follows: 

“Frances Sebel, soprano, soloist at the Auditorium yes 
terday afternoon, presented a generous and varied assort 
ment of songs and one of Verdi's most famous arias. 

“Miss Sebel hails from Cincinnati, the city that is bringing 
fame to itself by sending over the air so much of the best 
music performed by many fine musicians, and Miss Sebel’s 
singing yesterday added still more to the lustre of her home 


FRANCES SEBEL. 

city. She opened her program with Gluck’s exacting aria 
Divinites du Styx (in F rench), Strauss’ splendid Zweignung 
in German), and again in French Bizet’s brilliant Serenade 
Espagnola, with Today, in English, as an encore. 

“Miss Sebel has a full, brilliant, lyric voice which she uses 
freely and spontaneously. Her singing is always musical, 
and interpretations intelligent, a combination too seldom 
heard. In her aria, Tacea la Notte, from I! Trovatore, she 
showed the whole fine range of her rare voice, her accurate 
intonation and the beautiful and varied tone color at her 
command. She displayed, too, considerable flexibility in the 
closing allegro of the aria with its florid work. As an encore 
to this she sang Mana-Zucca's I Love Life. Her concluding 
offering was a group of four Hungarian songs sung in cos- 


March.11, 1926 


tume and in Hungarian which, needless to say, were greatly 
enjoyed by her enthusiastic audience.” 

Miss Sebel will appear with the Rubinstein Club on March 
13 and at the New York Matinee Musicale on March 14, 
being featured in Hungarian Gypsy songs. 


American Soprano in Opera with Stracciari 

Hazel Price, the young American coloratura soprano, sang 
the role of Oscar in The Masked Ball with Stracciari, the 
well known Italian baritone, at the performance given by the 
Philadelphia Opera Company at the Palace Theater in New 


o_o ™ 


Va Ne See 


HAZEL PRICE, 

who inscribed the accompanying photo- 

graph to her teacher as follows: “To a woman, May 

Stone—superb artist, loving friend and peerless teacher. 
Hazel Price.’ (Photo by Melcier.) 


pupil of May Stone, 


rare 


Haven, Conn., on February 28. Miss Price won a pro- 
nounced success, the newspaper critics commenting especially 
on the fine art she displayed. This young artist also was well 
received recently as Violetta in La Traviata and Gilda in 
Rigoletto with the National and Savoy Opera companies. 
Hazel Price is a May Stone artist, that pedagogue having 
taught her during the past four years from the rudiments of 
tone placing to the coaching of her operatic roles. 


Sing Lohengrin in Washington 


Paul Althouse will sing Lohengrin with the National 
Opera Association of Washington, D. C., on March 22, to 
the Elsa of Anna Fitziu. This will mark the tenor’s third ap- 
pearance this season with the company, having previously 
sung Samson and Don José. 


Althouse to 





“SKYSCRAPERS” 


A Ballet of Modern American Life 
By JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER 
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the first anywhere, 
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Evening Post. 


It is good music because it is perfectly fitted to its 
purpose and always interesting in itself. The Metro- 
potitan has produced something American 
decidedly good. It assuredly made a hit 
audience.—W. J. Henderson, in N. Y. Sun. 
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STRAUSS PUPIL PRODUCES OPERA ON 
A SCHEFFEL THEME 


HAutte.—The one hundredth birthday of Victor Scheffel, 
great German poet, was celebrated by the Municipal Theater 
here in a unique manner by producing for the first time an 
opera which Kurt Stiebitz, a young pupil of Richard Strauss, 
has composed on the theme of Scheffel’s famous romance, 
Ekkehard. The title of the opera is Dona Nobis Pacem, and 
the text is by Karl Schnehage, who has succeeded in putting 
together some effective and, above all, musically fertile 
scenes into a homogeneous whole. 

This is a text which in all-’round merit is far above the 
average opera book turned out nowadays, both as regards 
inner values and formal structure. It is pleasant to renew 
one’s acquaintance with the romantic figures of Scheffel’s 
story—the Duchess Hedwiga and her proud companion, the 
Greek Princess, Praxedis, with her bibulous chamberlain, 
Spazzo, with the amiable inhabitants of the convent of St. 
Gall, the fiery Ekkehard, the fanatical monk, Notker, and 
Rudimann the cellarer. 

For his first two sets Schnehage has dramatized the epi- 
sode of the Duchess’ visit to the convent, and the happening 
of the following night. The third act plays in the castle of 
Hohentwiel and culminates in the Duchess’ death, when the 
figure of the monk, as an ascetic penitent, appears to her 
once more. The deeper sense of the work is the contrast 
between monastic seclusion and the urge of life with its 
sensuous appeal. 

The great advantages of the score are, on the one hand, 
its always facile, scarcely interrupted flow of melody, and on 
the other, the unusually mellifluous style of orchestration. 
In this the influence of Richard Strauss is easily recognized. 
After all the new operas that have recently appeared at Ger- 
man festivals and in German opera houses this accomplished 
score of Stiebitz is a real boon. Despite his none too great 
inventive power, the music of this composer does not im- 
press one as eclectic, and is always the complete expression 
of an artistic pe rsonality with something to say. 

The performance was good as regards the orchestra, 
though lacking in the quality of the soloists. The conductor 
was Erich Band, who together with the composer had to 
acknowledge an extraordinarily enthusiastic applause. 

Dr. Apotr ABER 





Lisa Roma Sings with Gigli 

“Mile. Roma Exceptionally Good,” said a headline in the 
W ashington Post of February 27, the day following the so- 
prano’s appearance in concert with Gigli in Poli’s Theater, 
Washington, D. C. Miss Roma included in her first group 
Sento nel Core, Scarlatti; Chere Nuit, Bachelet, and 
Wally, Catalani, and according to the Post she displayed a 
soprano voice of great clarity and technical beauty. The 





Fleet photo 


LISA ROMA, 


entering the White House at Washington, D. C. 
same paper declared that she was exceptionally good in her 
duet, with Gigli and also in her second group of songs, par- 
ticularly The Crying of Water by Campbell- Tipton. In com- 
menting on the recital the Evening Star critic stated: “In 
the duet Mr. Gigli had as joint artist Lisa Roma, a statuesque 
soprano whose tones blended well with the tenor’s in this 
beautiful duet. Mlle. Roma, who had two groups of songs 
in the program, has a clear ringing soprano voice. 
Novello’s The Little Damosel was one of her best numbers; 
and her encores, two Russian songs arranged by Zimbalist 
were interesting.” Miss Roma was presented with many 
flowers and during her stay in Washington received an invi- 
tation to call on the President at the White House. The 
soprano is an artist-pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti. 


John Charles Thomas as Amfortas 


Parsifal has been revived at La Monnaie in Brussels with 
the same success that attended its first performance ten or 
eleven years ago, when it was given in French for the first 
time in any theater. The cast included an American, which 
renders the matter of especial interest in this country, the 
more so by reason of the fact that this American is one of the 
popular singers of the day—John Charles Thomas, not long 
ago graduated from Broadway comic opera into concert and 
now into grand opera. La Nation Belge says of his Amfor- 
tas: “John Charles Thomas, who filled the role of Amfor- 
tas, is a marvelous artist rendered with poignant intensity 
the suffering, sadness and remorse of the king. It would be 
impossible to sing with more expression, impossible to act 
with greater verity.” 
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GLIMPSE OF HARP 
CLASS AT CURTIS 
INSTITUTE. 
tmong the students this sea 
son under Carlos Salzedo at 
the Curtis Institute of Music 
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Florence Shaffner, 
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Hepler, Ventnor, N. J.; Mary 
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Vargaret Louise Reinherdt, 
Wilmington, Det.; Thelma 
Snyder, Harrisburg, Pa., and 
Floraine  Stetler, Detroit 
Neated at the Flo 
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Curtis Institute Harp Classes Growing 

The rapid growth of the harp department at the Curtis 
Institute of Music, Philadelphia, has been so marked this 
season that in all probability an assistant will be required for 
Carlos Salzedo. There are certain outstanding qualities in 
Mr. Salzedo’s method of instruction—qualities so remarka 
ble, incidentally, that the number of students in the harp 
department has doubled since last season, 4nd the present 
waiting list includes aspirants from as far away as Texas 
and California. One of the chief features of his teaching 
is to develop in the student a strongly marked pedagogical 
sense from the outset of his studies. There is constant in- 
centive to excel. “During the season numerous opportunities 
were presented for harp students to play in churches and 
clubs in Philadelphia. 

Next season Mr. Salzedo plans to organize harp ensemble 
classes which will be included in the course of regular work 
and will prepare for at least one public performance. These 
classes will be organized exactly upon the musical principle 
of the Salzedo Harp Ensemble, which includes in its person- 
nel some of the best known harpists here and abroad. 

Of immediate interest in the harp department has been 
the recital given by Florence Wightman of Philadelphia, a 
brilliant pianist and harpist, who was awarded a prize in one 
of the annual contests of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs for piano. Her program at the school concert in- 


cluded compositions for the harp ranging from the works of 
eighteenth century masters to contemporary composers 

On April 20 there will be a recital by all the harp students 
of the Institute. 

“This is pioneer work he re, ” Mr 
discussing his future plans. “The ideal of Mrs. Bok permits 
the realization of serious work, Here, at the Institute, the 
correct musical foundation is established on the true basis, 
namely a knowledge and thorough drilling in solfege.” 


Salzedo said recently in 


Dunn’s Intermezzo to Be Played at Metropolitan 
Sunday Concert 

The program prepared for the Sunday night concert at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, for March 14, will include an 
Intermezzo for orchestra from the pen of James P. Dunn, 
a resident of Jersey City, N. Y., Mr. Bamboschek conduct- 
ing the work. This by no means proves a first performance 
of Dunn’s Intermezzo since it has been heard to advantage 
on several previous occasions 

James P. Dunn has to his credit not only several successful 
songs (Bitterness of Love, etc.), but also symphonic and 
chamber music works of importance. His Overture on Ne 
gro Themes, for symphony orchestra, was published in 
and parts during the past season by J. Fischer & Bro., New 


York. 
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© Bachrach 


——Baldwin Piano Used—— 


Baldwin Piano Company 
West Fourth Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 

For the satisfying 
it is absolutely necessary 
forte which will give Ready 
thetic Support and Colorful Ce 
in Need. 

For many years of continuous studio work; and espe- 
cially now when modern music demands solo virtuosity 
on the part of the accompanist, I have found the Bald- 
win Pianoforte meeting all these conditions—a Friend 
in Deed! 


accompaniment of artistic singing, 
and requisite to have a piano- 
Responsiveness, Sympa- 
mtrast. This is a Friend 


Very truly yours, 
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Cincinnati (Conservatory 


Announces a 
VOCAL MASTER CLASS 


in interpretation, diction and pedagogy to 
be given by the distinguished vocal teacher 


THOMAS JAMES 


Music 


INCORPORATEO 


KELLY 
19th to JULY 3lst, 1926 


MASTER CLASS IN PIANO UNDER 
MADAME MARIA CARRERAS 


vie luding 
f 


All departments of the Conservatory, 


artist and normal teachers, 


in all branches ¢ 


applied music as well as theory, Public School 
Music, etc., are open during the summer. 

Eight weeks grand opera season by the famous 
Cincinnati Summer Opera Company in the 
Auditorium of the Zoological Gardens, at spe 


cial student rates. 
Spacious dormitories on beautiful wooded campus 
Special Summer Announcement on request to 


BERTHA BAUR, Director, Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. and Oak St, 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager, Cincinnati, O. 
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Auditorium on February 28. Mr. 
Holtum, unheralded, created a sensation with his beautiful, 
easy flowing voice and finely thought-out interpretations. T he 
critics of the New York Times, Tribune and other news- 
papers were unanimous in their praise and predictions of Mr. 
Holtum’s classification with the foremost bass-baritones, one 
critic stating that “he is the possessor of a voice of unusual 
power and profundity. He phrased and articulated well and 
sang the low notes in One Sdegno with real sonority. His 
range and the solid timbre of his voice were the most 
noticeable qualities.” 

His first group included Handel’s Hear Me Ye Winds 
and Waves, Mozart’s One Sdegno Non S’accende from the 
Magic Flute, and Il Lacerato Sprito, by Verdi. In the 
latter one Mr. Holtum displayed an even and facile scale, 
reaching high F sharp, which he sustains with clarity and 
ease. The remaining groups embraced German and modern 
English. Special mention must be made of his German 
lieder, which he sang with individual style and true musician 
ship. 
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MARCH 1 


Mayo Wadler 


Mayo Wadler, violinist, 
March 1 in an unusual recital, 
Clarence Adler and Joseph Adler 
Adler appeared first, playing the Sonata in G minor for 
violin and piano, by Leonide Nicolaiew, and the rest of the 
program proceeded with Joseph Adler in the role of an un- 
usually talented and able accompanist. 

The Nicolaiew sonata is written in three movements 
Allegro animato, Andante con moto, and Vivace. It had 
all the charm of novelty and in addition to that was given a 
really brilliant rendition by the Messrs. Wadler and Adler 
The Vivace is possibly the most glittering portion of this 
opus, presenting difficulties of technic to no slight degree 
It was vigorously applauded by the audience. 

Mr. Wadler demonstrated throughout this and_ the 
of the program an excellent technic, combined with a fine 
precision of attack. He resisted the tendency to slur his 
proceeding with brisk- determination and with a just 
color values. This was especially demon 
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Critics Unanimous in Welcoming 


CORINNE RIDER-KELSEY 


On Her Return to the Concert Field 


ealize with a 


York Telegram. 


Cancert Management ART ‘HUR JUDSON 


Steinway Hall, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Plaza 2601 
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a musical temperament so deeply sincere, so distinguished, 
music as a living, motile art, must hold their heads a little higher because of him.” 


» lo 


vet 
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so richly articulate, that all 
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Published works include 
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(Ten pieces for Children) 


Melody 
Pastorale 
Rainy Day 
Teasing 
Dream 


For Violoncello and Piano 


Méditation Hébraique, —— by Hans Kindler 
, edited by Hans Kindler 
edited by Hans Kindler 


Prayer (“From Jewish Life” 
Supplication (“From Jewish Life” ), 
Jewish Song (“From Jewish Life”) 


Three 


Nocturnes 


String Quartets 


Paysages (Landscapes), three short pieces: 
Score and Parts 


Night—Score and Parts 


1. North. 2. Alpestre. 3. Tongataboo 
2.00 


Order from your local dealer 
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certo in one movement by Jules Conus, and in the curious 
tonal and rhythmic effects utilized in the negro dance tune 
which forms the theme of the third movement of the Talla- 
hassee Suite, composed by Cyril Scott. He concluded his 
program with a curious combination of selections quite in 
keeping with the novelty of the foregoing numbers. The 
final group was composed of Bloch’s Ningun, the Serenade 
Espagnole by Chaminade-Kreisler, and two compositions of 
George Gershwin’s, A Short Story and the Rhapsody in 
Blue. At, the conclusion of his program Mr. Wadler played 
two encores, one, by special request, an arrangement of the 
Jobody Knows the. Trouble I’ve Seen. 


spiritual, N 
Arcadie Birkenholz 

sirkenholz gave a violin recital in Town Hall on 
March 1, playing a program of standard violin works by 
Vitali-Auer, Paganini, Dvorak-Kreisler, Brahms, Chopin- 
Auer, Wieniawski, Veracini, and Sarasate. His work was 
sincerely applauded by the interested audience. Encores were 
demanded and liberally given. He was ably accompanied by 
Milton Suskind. 


Arcadie 


Pro-Musica 

Pro-Musica, formerly the Franco-American Musical So 
ciety, founded in 1920, gave a concert at Chickering Hall on 

farch 1. On the program was a quartet by Wellesz, a 
“symphony” and some songs by Milhaud, vocal quartets by 
Herscher, antiquities by Purcell and Gibbons, songs by 
Lilien and a serenade by Roussel. One wonders what in the 
world Purcell and Gibbons had to do with these proceedings ? 
Gibbons died in 1625, Purcell died seventy years later! Per- 
haps the International Advisory Board which selects pro- 
grams for these Pro-Musica concerts, which are, therefore, 
called International Referendum Concerts, says to itself: 
‘Those poor Americans have suffered enough with our 
modernism, let us give them a respite!’ Certainly after 
hearing the succession of discords that Egon Wellesz calls 
a string quartet, op. 28, No. 4—faithfully played by the 
Russian String Quartet—and the Sixth Symphony (which 
takes about two minutes to play) by Darius Milhaud, for 
vocal mixed quartet (wordless), oboe and cello, and the two 
choruses by J. Herscher, it was a relief to get something 
upon which the wearied mind could pleasurably dwell in Pur- 
cell and Gibbons. Compared with these particular composi- 
tions of Wellesz, Milhaud and Herscher, the two little pieces 
by Purcell and Gibbons seem works by mighty geniuses in- 
deed ! 

Next on the program was a of four shockers by a 
Polish composer named Lilien, a man of manifest talent and 
ability, and just the sort of diseased morbidity that, has been 
coming out of Northern Europe for the past decade or two 

nice, agreeable matter for an evening's social entertain- 
ment, all about blind beggars, lepers and paralytics. Faugh! 
Let, us disinfect! 

After this there was more Milhaud. Milhaud was the 
gentleman who, in his review of a concert of Wagnerian 
music in Paris, disposed of it with a single line: A bas 
Wagner! The phrase fits the Milhaud muse more aptly, at 
least as that muse was exhibited on this occasion. 

The final number on the program was a serenade for harp, 
string trio and flute by Albert Roussel. It was interesting, at 
times and moments beautiful. Lilien and Roussel stood out 
on this program as men of immense talent compared with 
the others, but the others may also have moments of inspira- 
tion not visible in the works selected for production at this 
concert. It remains to be said that the music was excel 
lently rendered. The string players are masters of their art. 
Marya Freund sings with extraordinary expression, éspe- 
cially of pathos. She sang in German and French. Granjany 
is one of the world’s leading harpists. Labate and Willson 
are virtuosi on oboe and flute. And the vocal quartet had 
individually sonorous voices and carried through a success 
ful balance. 


set 


Alexander Brachocki 

\lexander Brachocki, in piano recital at Aeolian Hall, 
March 1, opened his program with Beethoven’s Andante, fol 
lowed by Haydn's and Chopin’s fantasies. These numbe rs 
were comprehensively translated, showing the artist’s capa- 
bility for interpretation of the most intricate compositions. 
Chopin came next, the artist’s magic fingers making this 
number scintillate brilliantly. “Debussy’s Reflets dans l'eau 
was never more gratifyingly lucid in its portrayal,” states 
the New York Times. ‘ 

Stojowski was a guest of honor and an interested listener 
to the program which included his compositions Legende and 
Valse. Much interest centers in Mr. Brachocki’s next recital. 


Eduard Erhard 


Schubert, Lowe and Brahms were the composers from 
whose works Eduard Erhard, German baritone, chose a pro- 
gram for his debut recital at Aeolian Hall on March 1. He 
displayed a thorough understanding of all of the selections 
given. Admirably rendered were the difficult Lowe songs, 
for in addition to singing them well Mr. Erhard’s interpre- 
tations were excellent. His diction also is to be highly com- 
mended. Symphathetic accompaniments were furnished by 
Kurt Ruhreitz. Mr. Erhard will give another recital at Aeo- 
lian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, March 9. 3 


MARCH 2 
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cordially received 
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For the matinee recital of 
velt the attractions were Louis Graveure, 
seph Szigeti, violinist. Both artists were 
and justly so, for they gave great pleasure 
contributions of a high standard. 

Mr. Szigeti opened the program with the Tartini sonata 
in G major, which was beautifully played and revealed the 
qualifications that have won for him such a fine reputation 
both abroad and in this country. Later he was heard in the 
Schubert sonatina and a group of three short pieces. Szigeti 
is an artist in every sense of the word. Kurt Ruhrseitz was 
at the piano for Mr. Szigeti. 

Mr. Graveure, in fine voice and spirits, charmed anew 
with his admirable voice and polished style of singing, his 
clean diction soma to the delight of his renditions. He 
sang exquisitely a German group by Schubert, Schumann, 
and Brahms, later increasing the excellent impression made 
with well chosen French songs and a varied English group. 
Needless to add, both artists gave encores. Arpad Sandor 
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was at the piano for the singer. Beckhard and MacFarlane 
direct these well patronized recitals. 


Frieda Williams 


Frieda Williams, soprano, made her first New York ap- 
pearance on March 2 in a song recital at Town Hall. She 
was assisted at the piano by Richard Hageman, who as .usual 
rendered faultless accompaniments. Miss Williams gave an 
altogether enjoyable program. She ha great beauty of tone, 
and the quality is fresh and sweet, with an easy legato and 
intelligent phrasing. It was noticeable, however, that she 
lacks dramatic instinct, but her bearing was entirely free 
from any mannerisms, and in the first group of old numbers 
she showed a remarkable poise, particularly in Torelli’s Tu 
Lo sai. Her second group contained four Schubert* songs, 
and the Nacht und Traume was perhaps the finest bit of 
vocal interpretation of the entire program. The second 
group was French, and the last contained Evening (Hage- 
man), It Was a Lover and His Lass (Quilter), Some Day 
(Eyre), and The Rivals (Deems Taylor). Her encores were 
Dawn (Pearl Curran) and del Riego’s Homing. These 
English songs were particularly well sung and thoroughly 
enjoyed, 

Walter Gieseking 

Walter Gieseking, German pianist, who though scarcely 
two months in this country has already commanded notable 
attention from the public and critics alike, gave his third 
New York’ recital at Carnegie Hall on March 2. He first 
played Beethoven's Sonata in C minor (opus 111), and fol- 
lowed it with Schumann’s C major Fantasie (opus 17). 
Such mile stones in piano literature are mere every-day in- 
cidents to Mr, Gieseking, who takes them in his stride, and 
does them magnificently, without seeming to regard them 
as anything but a bit of the day’s work. For modern num- 
bers he had the first performance here of Klavermusik 
(opus 37), by Hindemith, some more of the chattery stuff 
typical of what, this young man, who promised so much three 
or. four years ago, has developed into as a composer. Then 
he played a Sonatina of Casella, which, if not great music, 
is decidedly entertaining, as the young Italian does not carry 
his modernity to the extent of shirking an occasional tune. 
The Wiener Rhapsodie by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, which 
closed the program, was not, anything to be taken too seri- 
ously either. The placid Notturno was the most agreeable 
part of it. The Fox-Trot Tragico (“memento mori’) was 
more tragico and memento than Fox-Trot. Afterwards, as 
the large audience remained to applaud and insisted upon 
encores, Mr. Gieseking played some Bach and some Debussy, 
both of which he does extraordinarily well. 


Flonzaley Quartet 


The season’s third subscription concert of the Flonzaley 
Quartet took place in Aeolian Hall on March 2. The as- 
sisting artist was Wanda Landowska, harpsichordist. The 
program began with the Beethoven quartet in G major. The 
playing of the Flonzaley Quartet has always been of the 
utmost smoothness. This season it seems to have more 
warmth than was characteristic of it formerly. This is dis- 
tinctly apparent, not only in the performance of the Beetho- 
ven, but also in the exquisite playing of the Ravel quartet, 
which closed the program. 

The Concerto in G minor of Ch. Ph. E. Bach for harpsi- 
chord and string quartet had its first performance at these 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note. ] 


The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

Dayton Westminster Choir—Three awards, amount- 
ing to $500 for the best a cappella compositions for 
chorus of mixed voices by an American composer. 
Contest closes May 1, 1926. Send manuscripts to 
Mrs. H. E. Talbott, Callahan Bank Bldg., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Prize—$1,000 for 
sonata or suite for violin and piano. Composition 
should be sent, before April 1, to Hugo Kortschak, 
1054 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

People’s Choral Union of Boston—$100 for part 
song, mixed voices, with piano accompaniment, ten 
minutes in performance. Open to American citizens. 
Address inquiries to Mrs. William Arms Fisher, 405 
Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass. 

Rubinstein Club of Washington—$100 for women’s 
choral (three or four parts) open to American citi- 
zens. Manuscripts must be received by December 1, 
1926. For further information address Mrs. H. L. 
Rabbitt, 312 Cathedral Mansions Center, Washing- 
ton, . 

National Federation of Music Clubs—$1,000 for 
symphony or symphonic poem; $1,000 for instrumental 
work written for personnel of N. Y. Chamber Music 
Society, not to exceed twenty minutes performance; 
$500 for three part chorus for women’s voices; $200 
for trio (violin, cello, piano); $100 for cello solo; 
$100 for song; $100 for harp solo. Open to American 
composers. Competition closes October 1, 1926. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Mrs. Charles Cooper, Ass’t Chair- 
man of American Composers, Peabody Institute, Balti- 
more, 

National Association of Harpists—$1,000 for harp 
solo, chamber music including harp, or symphonic 
poem for solo harp and orchestra; to be sent bearing 
motto on outside of sealed envelope, before December 
15, 1926, to the Association headquarters, 315 West 
79th Street, New York City. 
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concerts. It is a work lost to the world for many, matty 
years, and restored only when Mme. Landowska acquired 
the parts at the auction sale of a.collector of Bonn (there 
was no score). It was an interesting work and there are 
parts that distinguish it from the typical music of that day. 
For instance in the first movement there are cadenza like 
passages for the harpsichord alone; the slow movement is 
anticipatory of the Romantics and of Schumann in par- 
ticular, almost a century in advance of the time it was writ- 
ten, 1740. It was beautifully played throughout, and re- 
ceived hearty applause and repeated recalls. The artists 
thereupon made the mistake of repeating the long, slow 
movement, thus adding still more length to a program that 
was already rather long in itself. The house was sold out to 
the last seat. 


MARCH 3 





Alexander Brailowsky 


Brailowsky gave his final program of this season at Car- 
negie Hall on March 3 before a very large audience. He 
played an all-Chopin program, and the many encores were 
likewise all-Chopin. The works listed were as follows: 
Polonaise in F sharp minor, waltzes in E flat major and A 
minor, Scherzo in C sharp minor, Sonata in B flat minor, 
Nocturne in G major, Ballade in A flat major, Three Ecos 
saises, Andante Spianato and Polonaise. Brailowsky has had 
such uniform success during his American tours as well as 
abroad and in South America, and so many things have been 
written in praise of his art, that it is difficult not to fall into 
mere repetition. His sincerity, his massive technic, his per 
sonality, his ability to arouse enthusiasm in his audiences, his 
poetic feeling and force, are all of them now recognized ele- 
ments of his playing. But there is one feature of it rarely 
mentioned by the critics which particularly charmed this re- 
viewer, and which is particularly noticeable and needful in 
Chopin music. That is the clarity of Brailowsky’s interpre- 
tative design, the clear separation of the music into its com- 
ponent parts. It is a thing not easy to describe, but a thing 
that makes all the difference between lucid exposition of the 
music and confusion. Chopin's form was curiously con 
ceived, His melodies rarely flow and merge into each other 
after the classic manner. His music is made up af separate 
elements, each beautiful and complete in itself, joined to- 
gether often in the most imperious and arbitrary manner. 
It demands rare poise and rare understanding to join them 
properly. Brailowsky does it—remarkably. His pauses are 
quite as eloquent and important as his delicate nuances and 
thundering climaxes. Apparently he has the most perfect 
control of his nerves. He cannot be hurried. He never loses 
himself. After a burst of speed and emotion that one would 
think would leave him ragged, he approaches new material 
with perfect unemotional placidity. This is true greatness 


(Continued on page 40) 


S. Wesley Sears Plays at Memorial Services 

Some unusual programs have been given recently at St. 
James Church, Philadelphia, of which S. Wesley Sears is 
organist and choirmaster. An official memorial service was 
held for Alexandra, The Queen Mother of England. Mr. 
Sears played Beethoven’s Funeral March, and in mentioning 
this part of the service the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 





S. WESLEY SEARS. 


stated: “Consuls, vice-consuls, admirals, generals, privates 
and plain citizens—all moved in slow precision. A man 
(Mr. Sears) took his place at the organ and in a moment 
the measured beat of Beethoven’s Funeral march filled the 
arched interior. Slowly it rose—now moving in rumbling 
undertones, then rising to a oe that sent chills down the 
spine at the grandeur of it. Gradually the music grew in 
volume, moaning, changing ever—Beethoven’s masterpiece 
of sorrow. All was still in the great auditorium. The march 
ended in a low, drifting note.” At the conclusion of the 
service Mr. Sears played Chopin’s Funeral March iv an 
equally impressive manner. 

The annual service for the First Troop, Philadelphia City 
Cavalry, also was held recently, as well as the thirty- 
seventh annual service for the Pennsylvania Society of Sons 
of the Revolution. At these two services the music included, 
in addition to the organ, two trumpets, two trombones and 
timpani from the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

On Wednesday evening, March 31, Dvorak’s Stabat Mater 
will be sung in St. James Church by the combined choirs 
of St. Thomas Church, New York, and St. James Church, 
Phiiadelphia. 
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English pianist, making an auspicious entry into American 
concert halls as soloist. Her medium was that most beautiful 
of piano concertos, the Schumann, and Miss Scharrer won 
a brilliant success, thanks to her lovely tone, fluent technic, 
beautiful phrasing and emotional understanding. She was 
repeatedly recalled by a warmly appreciative audience. 

For purely orchestral numbers Mr. Koussevitzky con 
ducted with his customary skill Vivaldi’s concerto for string 
orchestra in E minor, Debussy’s prelude to The Afternoon 
of a Faun and Respighi’s latest symphonic poem, Pines of 
Rome. 

FLorize. VON Reuter Hearp 

Florizel von Reuter, violinist, gave a recital, February 23, 
in Symphony Hall, this being his Boton début. Strictly 
speaking, it was not his first appearance in this vicinity for 
he was heard as a boy prodigy when he appeared as soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Cambridge in 1901, 
then exciting no little admiration by his technical powers. 
He had needlessly handicapped himself with an uncommonly 
dull program. Certainly, with Paganini’s concerto in D 
major, Bach's third sonata for violin alone and Wieniawski's 
Russian Carnival as major numbers there was hardly a great 
deal of opportunity to display any wide range of interpreta 
tive powers. His technic is adequate, his tone of good qual 
ity and his musicianship sound. 

Arthur Fiedler provided musicianly and altogether artistic 
accompaniments 


GEBHARD AND Ketter PLay 1n ENSEMBLE CONCERT 

Henrich Gebhard, pianist, and Harrison Keller, violinist, 
gave their second ensemble concert of the season, February 
23, in Jordan Hall. Their program proved a pleasant de- 
parture from routine. D'Indy’s sonata, op. 59, with which 
the program opened, is one of that erudite composer's most 
works, for it merits more than the usual char- 
acterization of cerebral as applied to D’Indy’s music. Of 
course, it is soundly made. But in this sonata the French 
composer has also given freere reign to his fancy than usual 
and the music, moreover, has a considerable degree of 
melodic originality. Messrs. Gebhard and Keller gave the 
sonata an excellent performance, playing throughout with 
warmth of tone, subtle shading, and incisive rhythm. The 
remarkable ensemble which they have achieved was further 
disclosed. in their fine performance of Beethoven's early 
sonata, op. 12, No. 1, in D major. Equally enjoyable was 
their playing of the songful Improvisation of Richard 
Strauss from his sonata, op. 18, and the Virginia Reel from 
John Powell’s colorful and well-made sonata Virginianesque. 
A very large audience recalled Messrs. Gebhard and Keller 
many times. 


interesting 


INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 

The third international music festival of the Community 
Service of Boston and the Women’s Municipal League, took 
place February 22, in Symphony Hall. Prizes were awarded 
as follows: the Polish chorus won the prize of $250 in the 
contest for mixed choruses, a second prize of $100 going to 
the German chorus and a third prize of $50 to the Finnish 
chorus. The Male Chorus Contest was won by the Swedish 
chorus, which received the first, prize of $250. The judges 
were Charles Bennett, William Hailman and Thomas W. 
Surette. Governor Fuller presented the prizes. A Night 
Song, by William C. Heilman, of the department of music 
at Harvard, was the contest song for the mixed choruses, 
each chorus singing, in addition, two native songs of their 
own choice. There was dancing by Russian and Swedish 
groups as well as by a representation from the local Deni- 

shawn School of Berthe and Francesco Braggiotti. 

Epwarp Jouwson AND JoAN RutH Nn RECITAL 
Edward Johnson, tenor, and Joan Ruth, soprano, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, gave a highly enjoyable concert, Feb- 
ruary 25, in Symphony Hall. Mr. Johnson was heard in 
old Italian, French and English airs; operatic arias from 
Andrea Chernier and Pagliacci and in songs from Ruben- 
stein, Tschaikowsky, German, Shaw, Campbell-Tipton and 
J. L. Hatton. Miss Ruth sang German lieder by Schumann 
and Schubert, French songs by Saint-Saéns, the operatic 
airs Caro Nome from Rigoletto and Musetta’s Waltz from 
Folk Songs from 
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CLAUDINE 
mezzo-soprano, who - scored with the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra in Boston on February 28. 


LEEVE, 


success as soloist 


Italian, French, Irish and Russian sources. Together Mr. 
Johnson and Miss Ruth introduced quite an operatic at- 
mosphere into Symphony Hall by their delightful perform- 
ance of the solos and duets for Mimi and Rodolfo from the 
first act of La Bohéme. In his singing Mr. Johnson indi- 
cated why he is held in such high regard by the appraisers 
of music in New York. Gifted with an agreeable voice of 
very liberal range he uses it with the skill of an expert 
vocalist and has, moreover, mastered the art of coloring his 
tones to suit the mood of whatever he interprets. His dra- 
matizing imagination and delightfully clear diction con- 
tributed materially to the enjoyment afforded by his singing. 

Miss Ruth proved a revelation. Her voice is uncommonly 
free and pure, its range generous, and she employs it to 
serve a sensitive musical nature. To be sure, there are evi- 
dences now and then of immaturity—not of method, but of 
that experience with earthly joys and sorrows which would 
add emotional conviction to her interpretations. Be that as 
it may, her natural talents give her a flying start to fame 
as a singer. Incidentally, Miss Ruth’s charming stage 
presence and freedom from affectation contributed greatly 
to her success on this occasion. Ellmer Zoller was a helpful 
accompanist. 

Bruce Simonps Gives PLeasurE IN REcITAL 


Bruce Simonds, pianist, gave a recital, February 24, in 
Jordan Hall. He was heard in an untommonly interesting 
program comprising ancient numbers by Scarlatti, Rameau, 
Bull and Bach; the second sonata of Arnold Bax—a virile, 
broad-gauged music of heroic mood; three pieces by Chopin 
and numbers from Ravel, De Severac and Albeniz. Mr. 
Simonds gives rare pleasure as an artist. To a splendid 
technical command of his instrument he adds a truly musical 
nature. His rhythm is finely tempered, his tone unusually 
pure, his taste unfailing. Add to these qualities a singularly 
poetic sensibility and there emerges an artist deserving of 
very high rank among the pianists of the younger generation. 
Mr. Simonds was cordially received and lengthened his pro- 
gram accordingly. 


Harriet Eetirs PLeases 1n Desut 


Harriet Eells, mezzo-soprano, gave her first Boston recital, 
February 27, at Jordan Hall. With the altogether admirable 
assistance of Walter Golde, accompanist, Miss Eells gave a 
pleasureable exhibition of her gifts in a well-chosen program 
comprising German songs from Brahms and Strauss; French 
numbers by Debussy and Chausson; two pieces by Respighi 
and songs in English by Bax, Griffes, Carpenter and Hors- 
man, This recital yielded uncommon pleasure. Endowed 
with an agreeable voice of dark timbre and good range, Miss 
Eells sings with fine musical intelligence and a noteworthy 
command of styles. Indeed, seldom have we heard a young 
artist pass from one school of song to the other with such 
convincing results—the product, doubtless, of sound schooling 
combined with a responsive imagination and an inherently 
musical and emotional nature. Miss Eells’ success was un- 
qualified and should encourage her to make an early return 
to this city. 

ScHELLING’s CHILDREN’S SERIES 


The final concert of Ernest Schelling’s Children’s Series 
took place Saturday morning, February 27, in Jordan Hall. 
Mr. Schelling conducted his orchestra of Boston Symphony 
musicians in the two pieces that won the highest number 
of votes from those who have been attending this series— 
Tschaikowsky’s 1812 overture and the Blue Danube Waltz 
of Strauss. Also included on the program was the highly 
diverting Animal Carnival of Saint-Saéns, with Wallace 
Goodrich conducting the orchestra and little Lee Palfrey 
playing the piano as associate of Mr. Schelling, with results 
that tickled the risibilities of the audience. Prizes for the 
best kept note-books for the four concerts were awarded. 
Mr. Schelling merits warm commendation for undertaking 
this enjoyable series of concerts and for his ability to make 
them so interesting. He should be urged to repeat the series 
next season. 


MAIER AND Pattison at SympHony HALL 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison gave fresh evidence of their 
mastery of the art of playing on two pianos, February 28, in 
Symphony Hall. Their genius in this field was eloquently 
demonstrated in a characteristically interesting and well- 
varied program which comprised a sonata by Clementi; a 
new transcription of Bach’s fantasia and fugue in A minor: 
the original version of Brahms’ Variations on a Theme of 
Haydn; an arrangement of Debussy’s Fétes from his ex- 
quisite set of Nocturnes, Mr. Pattison’s transcriptions of the 
Arkansaw Traveler, Strauss’ Blue Danube Waltz, and of 
the coronation scene from Moussorgsky’s Boris Godunoff, 
and Lord Berners’ Chinoiserie. The audience made up in 
enthusiasm what it lacked in numbers, insisting on numerous 
additions to the program. 
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It is indeed timely that a progressive school standing for 
musical culture in its highest forms, should offer a course 
of Orientation Lectures to its students—timely, because the 
educator of today realizes that in this age of intensive spe- 
cialization, the chosen art or profession must be worked out 
from the standpoint of its relation to individual life and 
society at large. There have been much pro and con dis- 
cussions of recent years regarding Orientation. A great 
deal of the modern literature is based on this problem. It is 
a well known fact that fiction closely follows the trend of the 
times—because, to be of sales value, it must either consciously 
or sub-consciously act as a mirror reflecting the up-to-the- 
moment problem of the race. Retracing our thoughts to for- 
mer lectures in this course, we remember that Orientation 
means adjustment. Even the casual observer can readily 
see that we are living in an age of adjustment, not only in 
international and national affairs, but also in the every day 
life of the individual. From this deduction it is an easy mat- 
ter to perceive that life itself is but a series of adjustments, 
and that the successful life is the one trained to orient itself 
to these various phases as they appear. Some lives run their 
earthly span with little change, others are a kaleidoscope of 
changing events and environments. _ It is to the latter class 
that the full force of the problem under discussion presents 
itself. In this class, you the students of the Sherwood 
Music School are placed because you have ventured forth 

















MUSICAL COURIER 


To reduce the object matter to your problem, and my 
problem, let us create an imaginary girl, and call her Mary 
Black. 

Mary was born in Russville, Minn., and was graduated with 
honors from the high school. Russville was very proud of 
her indeed, because she also possessed great musical ability. 
So obvious was her talent, that it was a self evident fact that 
a musical career was her only choice. For weeks Mary was 
feted and dined, and plans enveloped her entire personality. 
Finally, her departure came—“go byes, and well-wishes 
were showered upon her, and she turned her face toward the 
great city of Chicago, for she had enrolled as a student at 
the Sherwood Music School. For the first time, misgivings 
arose to mar the joy of her future work. She entered the 
portals of her “promised land” and was both thrilled and 
alarmed by the hustle and bustle in city ways. After a few 
days, if some one had presented her with a ticket, she would 
have run back to dear old Russville. There in Russville, on 
every corner she was greeted by “Good morning, Mary! We 
did so enjoy your number on the program last night. You 
certainly can play.’ Here, Chicago people just madly rush 
this way or that, push you on or off street cars, and, in fact, 
nobody seems to care "e anything or anyone, but just “get- 
ting there.” No one knew when they passed her that she had 
marked musical ability, and was here to become an artist. 

Now what are we going to do with our dear little, lone- 
some Mary? She has ability, but her spirits are so low that 
her lessons do not show what she really can accomplish, 

Let us first consider what has really happened to her. She 
has been transplanted from her town, home environment, to 
an atmosphere entirely foreign even to her wildest dreams. 
This is her first real adjustment, and we must assist her to 
stability of thought and action. Mary is not exactly happy 
in Chicago, and with the city ways, because she does not 
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schools, the unfoldment of its many arts, and its various 
channels of social contact. Here she will find that the ele 
ment of time necessarily must enter into all activities, be 
cause of the great distances to be traversed each day, that 
cach one must be about his or her own business 

Having carried her this far, we must initiate her into the 
mysteries of the new life. Mary must not form the hurried 
conclusion that, in accepting this new condition she must be 


come a part of giant machine, grinding out human accom 


plishments for the edification of a less ambitious world 
This will naturally be her first deduction, for she will feel 
that she is among a different race of beings—humans, with 


out real hearts. To overcome this, social contacts must be 
formed, through this touch, with companionable groups, and, 
endowed with a new understanding ot life, she will discover 
that “folks are just folks” the world over, and that Kuss 
ville has moved to Chicago 

Most of us have at some time been Mary Black, so that we 
can hold the same interest and consider together the psychol 


rhere is an imperial and infallible law 
accomplishment, The 


ogy of social contact. 
of give and take, which underlies all 
world’s greatest teacher said: “Give, and it shall be given 
unto you.” This is re-echoed throughout all time by Nature 
The sun gives heat to the forest, then the burning coal and 
tree give heat back to the heaven ; the Arctics give icebergs 
and frigid streams for cooling the fierce tropics, and tropics 


ha 





give back the warm Gulf Stream; the soil in the spring gives 
of itself to the growing tree, and in autumn the tree drops 
its leaves to wh the soil richer and de eper. In just this 
way society returns in some way the gifts from each tem 
perament, each careet History is resplendent with proofs 
of this Supreme Law. Mankind receives from’ society just 


For our intimate discussion let us apply 
musical accomplishment 


what he has given. 
this law to our own prob lem of 








upon the sea of accomplishment, and a rudder is indeed a understand what underlies all of the seeming lack of inter- You will notice the diagram which I have laid before you 
necessary part of your equipment to sail its sometimes turbu- est, apparent coldness, and wild rushing back and _ forth. We all tread the same road of musical education to a cet 
lent waters. This rudder is an understanding of problems as Now, let me explain what Mary must do. tain point, then there must needs be the parting cf the ways 
they exist today, and, of your individual relationship to the Study Chicago, its geography, its spaciousness, its unbe for, as individuals, we have a definite form of expressing an 
whole. To depart from generalization, let us bring the dis- lievable developments, its gigantic business enterprises, its Tt. S50 now you perceive we branch into three road 
cussion to the subject assigned to me. many and magnificent churches, its great and re nowned (Continued on page 44) 
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LONDON PARIS 
MORNING POST, Nov. 9, 1925 FIGARO, December 13, 1925 
Guiomar Novaes has played in London before, but many On se souvient des éclatants succés remportés jadi 
years ago, and at a very early age, There can be do doubt par Mme. G. Novaes-Pinto au Conservatoire de Paris ot 
: . “ . . i ricky elle obtint, encore tout enfant, un brillant premier prix 
about Madame Novaes; she is a pianist of the first class, dans la classe du maitre Philipp. Mme, Novaes-Pinto s'est 
perhaps the best woman player since Carrefio, whom, by fait un grand nom en Amérique; elle revient parmi nous, et 
the way, she resembles in more ways than one. She has nous l’avons applaudie dans deux concerts, & la saile du 
tr 1 5 rf P . f feverishness, ¢ mea Conservatoire Le premier programme, varié et riche, en 
strength and fire, without a touch of feverishness, a sense substance musicale, a permis A Mme. Novaes-Pinto de 
of beauty without a trace of sentimentality. Her perform- montrer une belle compréhension, une technique incom 
ance of the familiar Chopin Sonata was one of the most parable, une aisance et une subtilité trés fine, On a pat 
‘ 5 a ae na F. T ticuliérement godté son interprétation de Scarlatti, vive 
interesting we have heard. es de rythme; celle de Franck, noble et pure. On doit louer 
‘aiian ae sa merfeté, ses hautes qualités d’accentuation dans De 
> ‘ bussy, Albenitz, Philipp, de Falla, ete.; on a applaudi son 
art simple, sans artifices et sans littérature surtout, dan 
DAILY. EXPRESS, November 11, 1925 le récital réseryé a Chopin, of Mme Novaes-Pinto s'est 
’ trée » inte ot déle et spirée, 
BRAZILIAN PIANIST TRIUMPHS meatrde une interprite Sdéle et inepiré 
3 Critique relevie dans Le Ménestreil, Décembre 4, 1925 
A NOTABLE CHOPIN RECITAL Premier concert Guiomar Novaes-Pinto 
Guiomar Novaes passa, il y a quelques année par le 
a eencancnl Conservatoire comme un météore elle y fut un de ce 
Sani ‘ Toys > nen y anis . > a Jeunes prodiges qul de temp a iutre, traversent le 
Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, triumphed with Slakees’ at. tout enfant vimposent de maniére ratent! 
her Chopin recital at the Aeolian Hall last night, and gave ante. Mais alors que, trop souvent, leur nom s’efface dans 
the lie direct to the ultra-moderns who protest that the ge Mme Guiomar Novaes-Pinto qui, aprés avoir 
. on ‘ - oan ee — été l'une des plu éblouissante lauréates de la ci t 
music of Chopin is no music, but mere tintinabulation. Philipp, avait quitté la France y revient- Auiourd’ bul, 
It is to be hoped that the large audience contained at mariée, manifestant a nouveau les dons exceptionnels qui 
least a sprinkling of Chopin's detractors, to hear the al- lui valurent autrefois ses succés, et affirmant en méme 
4 7" . . se ae temps uhe maturité d’esprit une maitrise qui sont tla 
. . 7 ree > > y le 2 § ati 
most perfect rendering the pianist gave of the Sonata in caractéristique d'une grande artiste Le Récital qu’el 
} Minor (Op. 58). donna le 25 Novembre A la salle des Concerts du Co 
Something monumental emerged from the movements of servatoire, et qui suscita un vif enthousiasme, comprenait 
; Seo " ’ les oeuvres classiques et modernes: Scarlatt Chopir 
. a ‘ Pa " 2 ri ar -} aes i atti, lopin, 
this sonata, Passion seems to sleep in tuiomar Noyaes César Franck, voisinaient sur le programme avec Debuss 
expressive finger-tips, like a smouldering fire, to break into de Falla et Albeniz. Dans toute Mme. Novaes témoigna 
flames at the fanning of Chopin's genius. d'une sonorité extraordinaire, aussi sayvoureuse dans la 
SS = wheel Manrtiall ao aving . " puissance que dans la douceur; mais elle fit preuve aussi 
There was a rigid intellectualism in her playing of the dune Guntien ot d'une ateté de atvle salsiaminten: coniart 
sonata, which allied in a just proportion to feeling for the quelques particularités d'interprétation inattendues, comme 
music, produced an exquisite performance, devoid of any la précipitation des double croches dans la ontée du 
trace of the maudlin sentiment which more than one premier théme de la Marche Funébre de Chopin ou comme 
2 le parti pris de fantaisie et de! iantisme qui présidera a 
pianist considers the essence of Op. 58. l'exécution de la sereine pantomine d'orphée de Gluck, 
The sonata was beautifully rounded off, the final move que Mme. Novaes ajouta au programme L’un des plu 
ment, with its haunting motif, ending in a torrent of sound a ven ap thing = race a —_ I one K ve ts de i, hilipp, 
cet 1 effe considérable, qu superbement enlevé, 
that swept in a wave over the hall. The applause was connut les honneurs du bis ; ' . 
terrific, and Guiomar Novaes was recalled again and again, P. B. 
to bow in her precise, attractive foreign way, until three 
bouquets were handed to her. LE TEMPS, Dec. 16, 1925 
‘Fantasie,’ Op. 49, was played with eloquent phrasing Mme. Guiomar Novaes-Pinto, jouant au Conservatoire 
and a wealth of tone-colour. The dramatic finality which a ur ay arc concerto de Schumann, est rappelée au souvenir de 
’ ; 5 . musiciens et de la vieille maison of en 1911, intéressante 
pep é é ’ ad te a - a. 
lies buried deep at its heart seemed to. linger long afte 9 enfant, formée par le maitre 1. P hilipp, dhe temmartalt un 
the last notes had died away. beau premier prix. Elle avait alors a peine plus d'annés« 
Guiomar Novaes’ hands, her eyes, alight with a rare b ] que le siécle. Deux ans plus tard "elle débutait aux Cor 
te — ac > a hairs - certs-Colonne, et les mozartiens feryvents ont encure dat 
enthusiasm, the raven-blackness of her hair—all seem to loreille 1 uave puret - | lle | ! 

Wellle la Suave p eté avec iquelle enfé t pet 
help her in the music's changing mood. In a word, she piano le langage du .malitre divin kotaued hul. pré 
possesses personality. She uses herself in her art—at the maints voyages, Mme. Guiomar Novaes-Pinto déploie un 
end of the B Minor Sonata she was under the spell of the « eo -yh ~e i “ omy — rhe aa semble destinée a renou 

ec @6cla 1 carriere ¢ resa i eno, pian té I 
music—but she is so controlled that nothing but pleasure st ew or ecita méme sang et de méme rac ~~ ee es } 
is given to the audience. T. H. LINDENLAU! 

° ° . 
Steinway Bldg., New York Packard Bldg., Philadelphia 
d Stei i Vi 
Duo-Art records . teinway piano - ictor records 
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Careful investigation in England shows that Han- 
del’s Oratorio is authentically Messiah, not The Mes- 
Never shall we commit that fearful 


siah again 


stake 


-———__<-—__— 
(One of the most cheerful and confident phrases we 
was in a letter received recently from a 
“I am retiring from active work for a few 
as my husband is to have a son in April.” 


evel 
yp Li 
month 


\ slip of the pen made us say last week that Tullio 


1 will be the Italian conductor at the Theatre 
Buenos Ayres, next summer. It is Gino Mari- 
nuzzi, formerly music director of the Chicago Opera, 
will conduct the Italian repertory, while the 
German operas will be led by Fritz Reiner, con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 


—_—e 


serani 


Colon, 


who 


lhe “angel” practice, heretofore an exclusively 
\merican device of the theatrical business, has spread 
to Central Europe. The Carl Theater, of Vienna, 
which recently produced Donna Gloria at the expense 
of Oscar Nedbal, the composer, and his librettists, 
has officially announced that it will henceforth stage 
only plays for the production of which the authors 
assume the sole financial re sponsibility. This is what 
“Ame ricanizing !" 


Kurope calls 


Among the artists engaged for the 1926 season of 
opera at the Colon Theater, Buenos Aires, is Nina 
Morgana, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. This will be her first appearance there, and 
it is a foregone conclusion that she will be as well re- 
ceived as she has been at the Metropolitan. Miss 
Morgana will make her debut as Ophelia to the Ham- 
let of Titta Ruffo She leaves New York in April 
and will be away for four months. 

lhe director of the city theaters of Miinster in 
Westphalia sent us a courteous invitation (a little late, 
to be sure) to some recent special performances. The 
programs were very interesting. We wonder what 
city in America, large or small, will offer as much 
interesting matter in two days—or in two months, 
as for that. On Saturday evening, February 20, there 
was a first performance of A Midsummer’s Night 
Dream with the Mendelssohn music complete. On 
Sunday noon in the old Rathaus, the Lubecker Toten- 
tanz was presented, the mise en scene after drawings 
of 1462 and 1520. In the afternoon in the theater 
there was a ballet, Larven, by Curt Jooss, and Die 
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Spielzeugschachtel, in other words, Debussy’s Boite 
i Joujou. Then to finish the day there was in the 
evening the first performance anywhere in operatic 
form of Handel’s oratorio Theodora. Enough for 
one day! 


y 


eigckaiedibeisisies 

When Edwin Hughes gives his Aeolian Hall Re- 
cital on March 16, it will mark his third appearance 
in New York this season, and following the concert 
he will leave for an extended tour of the south, 
which will take him as far west as Texas. 

-_—-—_—~— - - 

Paris musicians are having a hard time of it. At 
the Larue restaurant, the leader of the orchestra is a 
Conservatoire Grand Prix graduate, and next door, 
at the Taverne Royale, the same position is held by 
the concertmaster of the Colonne Orchestra. 


A news despatch says a hold-up man snatched a 
parcel from the hand of a messenger boy. The parcel 
contained musical criticisms. One good bandit! Un- 
fortunately, he esteemed his grab at its true value and 
threw it away, and the criticisms afterwards got into 
print. One bad bandit !! 

ES te 

“In spite of the millions of dollars spent on musi- 
cal education in America, far in excess of the money 
spent on all other branches of education put together 
(?) the standard of musical performances in that 
country does not appear to be high,” said Dilston 
Ratclyffe in a lecture at the London Educational 
Conference. The standard of correctness in public 
statements, on the other hand, would seem to be very 
low where Mr. Ratclyffe resides. 

The latest honor to be conferred on Rudolph Ganz, 
conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra and 
well known pianist, is that of appointment by the 
French Government to membership in the Legion 
d’Honneur in recognition of what he has dene for 
French music on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Mr. Ganz, who heartily deserves the new honor, will 
receive the decoration when he visits Paris in May, 
on his way to his home in Switzerland,’ where he 
spends his annual vacation. 

nl 

The new double bill at the Metropolitan, La Vida 
Breve and Le Rossignol (reviewed on page 5 of this 
issue), does not promise to do much as a box-office 
attraction, but Mr. Gatti-Casazza deserves a hearty 
vote of thanks for producing them, especially the 
Stravinsky work—and for the entire list of novelties 
this season. They have helped to make one of the 
most interesting seasons at the Metropolitan we have 
had in many years. Before the season ends the rep- 
ertory, including these novelties, will have shown 
no less than forty-nine different operas and ballets. 

esate 

Looking through a copy of the London Daily 
Graphic, February 3, 1926, we were much pleased 
to run across these words written by Ernest Newman, 
the foremost English music critic: “The New York 
Musica Courier is not only the brightest and most 
amusing journal, but is as a rule the best informed 
in news matters.” Thanks, Mr. Newman for the 
entirely unsolicited and unlooked for testimonial! 
Far be it from us to dispute the verdict of so eminent 
a critic as yourself, especially when our opinion coin- 
cides with yours, as it does in this instance. Again, 
thank you! 


ininivialiiiitieniesl 

Walter Gieseking, young German pianist, who has 
just finished his season here, is one of those happy 
artists who lived up to the big reputation that pre- 
cedes them here. Mr. Gieseking is, as those who have 
heard him can testify, and as the critics have unani- 
mously proclaimed, in the very front rank of con- 
temporary pianists. He is a musician par excellente ; 
he has a prodigious technic which makes everything 
seem easy; and above all he has the gift of making 
original and highly interesting programs. The im- 
pression that he made here was of the strongest, and 
his return next season will be eagerly looked forward 
to. 

Right in-line with what the MusicaL Courier has 
preached for years is this paragraph from the London 
Morning Post: “Not all of Bach’s music is of equal 
value, and there is a great deal of snobbery and non- 
sense about our attitude to it. The fact of the matter 
is that we love the patent medicine; we hanker after 
specifics, aesthetic, intellectual and scientific. Our 
modern musical patent medicine is Bach. ‘Listen to 
our Bach, the best composer for the best people; 
complete satisfaction guaranteed in every instance ; 
prescribed by the highest authorities as absolutely the 
last word in musical good taste.’” Snobbery and 
nonsense describes it perfectly. Today there is also 
the Brahms cult, which is just as snobbish and just 
as nonsensical. 
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Contests 


Nothing is more likely to promote good will 
and good music in America than competition in 
the form of contests. Contests bring music out 
into the open. The secrets of the studios are 
laid bare. The silent workers, striving for tech- 
nic, but rarely coming into competition with 
others who are striving for the same thing, are 
brought into direct comparison. School and 
college methods of recitation find similarities in 
music life, and such methods are, for Ameri- 
cans, better than any other, the healthy Ameri- 
can being naturally a mixer. 


These remarks are inspired by the fact that 
there have been a series of interscholastic glee 
club competitions recently and by the further 
fact that the National Federation of Music 
Clubs announces a great Interstate Students’ 
Contest to take place in Philadelphia next No- 
vember under the auspices of the Sesquicenten- 
nial Association. 

Meantime, American music is getting into the 
public competition or contest stage. Of course, 
there is always competition in everything. Box 
office receipts are comparative and competitive, 


-and those who offer themselves to public recog- 


nition are really in a great contest, world-wide, 
with the public as the judges. But there is a 
great deal of unfairness in the preparatory 
stages of that sort of competition. One artist 
or composer is able to get a start while another 
finds himself quite unable to do anything of the 
kind. 

Even open competition will not always cure 
this, but it may help. After winning real success 
before the public, some financing is likely to be 
necessary, and among artists there are all sorts 
and degrees of business acumen, ability to get 
backers, and so on. However, public perform- 
ance by a young artist, by a choral or orchestral 
body, of compositions by young composers, and 
of those trying for scholarships in advanced 
grades, must always result in letting the public 
know what is going on, and prevent unfairness 
in ‘so far as unfairness can ever be prevented 
in this world of inequalities, friendships and 
prejudices. 

One of the many difficulties which present 
themselves in the promotion of contests arises 
in the unethical conduct of some teachers who 
are not above trying to get pupils away from 
other teachers, not by the honest method of 
proving themselves better teachers, but by per- 
suasion and intrigue. Fortunately such teachers 
are few and far between. Still, they do exist, 
and they do no honor to the profession. Also, 
there are occasional attitudes like that of the 
Harvard Glee Club, which withdrew from the 
Intercollegiate Glee Clubs Contest because it 
did not like Parker’s selection—said his music 
was banal and too low-brow entirely for their 
exalted taste! Bah! What has taste to do with 
it in comparison with college contest spirit? If 
Harvard could realize how hard the competing 
clubs have worked to improve their tone and 
interpretation for this contest, it would know 
that such a stand on musical grounds is bad as 
well as foolish. 

What we want in this country is to get, mu- 
sically speaking, out into the open. Composi- 
tions should be played, not examined by com- 
mittees and turned down by secret judgment, 
but played in public (as the State Symphony 
Orchestra did in a small way). Singers and in- 
strumentalists should be heard, not examined 
by committees and turned down by secret judg- 
ment, but heard by the public. And so with or- 
chestras, bands, glee clubs and so on. Let it be 
noted that the college glee clubs are not examined 
by committees before they are permitted to enter 
the contest. The fifteen clubs merely have to 
conform to the regulations. What harm does it 
do if some are far better than othersP The 
spirit of contest is awakened—regular sporting 
spirit—and the boys are just as willing to work 
overtime at rehearsals as they would be in any 
sporting competition. 

That spirit could be—and by the persistence 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs will 
be—gradually introduced into all American 
music life. It must be if we are to thrive. Peo- 
ple are getting heartily tired of what appears to 
be preferential favoritism, pull and push through 
influences of wealth and friendship, and the 
mysterious refusals by the powers that be of 
merit—refusals unexplained, uncontrolled, con- 
demnation without redress. The public “wants 
to know.” The public will know some day. 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Paris, February 20. 

No one is more pleased than César Saerchinger, 
over the pronounced success of Walter Gieseking, in 
the United States. Saerchinger “picked” Gieseking 
several years ago in Berlin as a sure fire success for 
other countries, and called the attention of several 
American managers to the new pianistic possibility. 
Since then Gieseking has conquered London and New 
York. William Murray had the foresight to engage 
him for the Baldwin piano. Saerchinger also selected 
Myra Hess as a striking artistic asset for America 
long before she had more than local renown in Lon- 
don. Two such successes stamp Saerchinger as the 
best musical Sherlock Holmes + a this paper. 


Heifetz gave a recital here at the Grand Opera a 
few nights ago. A critic on a local daily says that he 
remarked to a prominent Parisian: “I heard Heifetz 
at the Opera last evening.” To which the p. P. re- 
plied: “Heifetz? Who wrote it?” 

RRR 

Saerchinger lives at the Hotel Quai Voltaire, where 
Wagner made his residence in Paris. By the way, 
why is there no street here named after Wagner, 
when Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber have 
been so honored? Also, Chopin and Liszt are similar- 
ly neglected. Heine, Berlioz, Dumas, Scribe, Meyer- 
beer, Bizet, Halévy, Cimarosa, Delacroix, Offenbach, 
are a few of the Romanticists that have their streets 
in Paris. Chopin and Liszt were essentially Paris 
products. Of the late moderns I missed Massenet, 
Saint-Saéns, Debussy, but they probably will be taken 
care of later by the municipality. 

nRre 


If you would like to get a good idea of the inner 
political, social and sexual significance of the Paris 
Grand Opera and its renowned Ballet, read the de- 
scription in Paris Nights, by Arnold Bennett. It is 
too long to quote here. The essay gives the reasons 
why there is so little change of repertory and singers 
at the French national home of opera. 


If you are in Paris and have an idle hour with 
nothing to do, go and browse in and around Notre 
Dame, and read in your Baedeker how closely the 
hal!owed edifice is bound up with the history of the 
marvelous city on the Seine. To me, a visit to Notre 
Dame always is worth while merely to gaze at the 
great central portal, with its awe inspiring reproduc- 
tion of the Last Judgment. 

ne 


Speaking of judgments, Walter Damrosch has ar- 
rived in Paris, and French interviewers report him as 
saying that he proved his sympathy for modern music 
by producing the Gershwin piano concerto, and 
Deems Taylor’s Jurgen, in New York this winter. 
However, the interesting speech which Damrosch 
made at one of his concerts in the Mecca Temple, 
sounded to me like a strikingly derisive and satirical 
arraignment of the aims and output of the modernistic 
composers. The New York conductor plans to go to 
Sicily and Spain, spend Easter week in Seville, and 
the month of May in Paris, thereafter returning to 
America. He will not be musically active while in 
Europe. 

Re es 

Sadie Hope Sternberg has an interesting article in 
the New York (Paris) Herald, describing some of 
the recent doings of Gustave Charpentier, composer 
of Louise, and who has not been in the public eye 
for a considerable period. He has practically given 
up composing and devotes his entire time to conduct- 
ing the Conservatoire Populaire, and L’Oeuvre de 
Mimi Pinson (named after Murger’s heroine) where 
Paris working girls are given free courses in music, 
diction, and classic dance. Charpentier himself suf- 
fered youthful hardships in a congested French fac- 
tory town, and always resented that the theater and 
music seemed to be for the rich only. ‘Louise pays 
for the two schools,’ says Charpentier, who con- 
tinues to receive royalties from that opera. In Feb- 
ruary, 1921, it had its 500th performance in Paris. 
The Charpentier philanthropical ventures, by the 
way, are an undoubted success. The Herald article 
explains : 

M. Gustave Lyon, director of the Maison. Pleyel, placed 
the rooms of that immense building at the disposal of the 
Conservatoire Populaire, and Chaumie, head of the 
Beaux-Arts and of Public Instruction, granted it a subven- 
tion after an invitational visit when he was captivated by the 
accomplishments of youth, grace, simplicity and fresh voices 
—and the needle-pricked fingers that executed Beethoven 
sonatas and Haydn menuets. It soon became necessary to 
establish branches in schools in the different quarters of Paris 
under directors from the Opéra, the Opéra-Comique, the 


Odéon, etc. : : 
In 1904, at the Trocadero, 800 happy young girls’ voices 
were heard; many fétes, soirees and concerts followed. In 


the Gardens of The Tuileries appeared the “ouvriéres” danc- 
ing in “robes a paniers” rendered fairylike under electric 
lights in orange, violet, green and rose; like apparitions of 
the days of old brought to life in these historic Gardens. 
Menuets, gavottes, pavanes, and “sabotiéres” followed one 
another—a resurrection of all the old dances of the by-gone 
days of France, reminiscent of Louis-le-Grand at Fontaine- 
bleau, but given by and for Charpentier’s “sovereign people.” 
As no appropriate choruses for mixed voices existed for pro- 
gram use, Charpentier composed several from the “chansons 
de France.” 

Charpentier has been offered large sums for the 
film rights of Louise, but steadfastly refuses to give 
in, because of the necessary alterations in plot, to 
suit the interpreters and the public. “Picture to your- 
self,” he exclaims, “making a martyred virgin out 
of Louise, Julien ‘sportif, the father opening his 
arms to a repentant ‘fiancé’ and above all, out in the 
kitchen her mother preparing dinner for four. I 
still await the offer which, instead of saying: “Take 
our money and hand us the maiden,’ will. submit: 
‘Give us your production, but remain its creator.’ 
Such, I feel, certain, will not come pounding at my 
door by 

In 1912, the Academy of Immortals offered Mas- 
senet’s chair to Charpentier, but he did not accept, 
owing to his steady occupation with his schools. He 
says of his present life: “Dans ma vie il y a beaucoup 
de compartiments, comme ga on n’a pas de temps de 
réfléchir.” 

eRe 

We are especially pleased with Miss Sternberg’s 
article, for it was our question to her, “What in the 
world has become of Charpentier?” that prompted 
her to seek out the retiring composer and make him 
tell something of his chosen work with the modern 
Mimi Pinsons of Paris. 
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Erich Kleiber, conductor of the Berlin State Opera, 
will lead a Paris Philharmonique concert very shortly 
in this city. Peace surely is near now. 

nee 

Here is a beautiful description from a Paris morn- 
ing paper, of a thief arrested yesterday for stealing 
20,000 francs while he was employed as a valet ; “This 
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Georges Delormel 1s a noted criminal, a man with a 

hundred names and as many dates and places of 

birth, suspected of two or three murders, author of 

several robberies, and also of poems and short stories, 
and an accomplished violinist.” 
Rn ne 

Paris stage joke: “What is the difference between 

a flapper and a traffic policeman? When the police- 
man cries ‘Stop,’ he means it.” 
RnRrne 


At the Salle Gaveau I heard a concert conducted 
by Walther Straram. He had a chamber orchestra 
of about thirty pieces, and did a Handel concerto, 
Rameau’s Rigodon et Tambourin, Haydn’s sixth 
symphony, Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll, Strauss’ Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme and the suite from his opera, 
Ariadne auf Naxos. The little orchestra had been 
assembled with care by Straram, and showed an en 
semble spirit and a degree of technical efficiency, 
which while not perfect, nevertheless were markedly 
better than the kind of playing one hears from even 
the best of the big symphonic bodies in Paris. In 
America we excel in that branch of musical art, be 
cause we pay our men enough money to keep them 
from playing at cafes and dances, and because we 
spend large sums and much time for proper rehear- 
sals. 

Straram’s readings were unusually sensitive, re 
fined, and musicianly. It was evident that he knew 
his scores thoroughly, and had proper cultural and 
interpretative perspectives. He seemed happiest in 
the Wagner and Strauss numbers and through them 
won his warmest approbation from the hearers, who 
recalled him again and again after both pieces. 
Among the most insistent applauders were M. Gus- 
tave Lyon, of the historic piano house of Pleyel; 
Mme. Gustav Mahler (widow of the famous com- 
poser-conductor) ; Werfel, author of the successful 
novel, Verdi; Mme. Ganna Walska, Harold MecCor 
mick, Marguerite Morgan, the American pianist, Paul 
Dukas, etc. The Straram series of concerts is one 
of the most successful in Paris at present, the audi 
ences growing larger with each concert. The latest 
one showed a full hall. 
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On to Berlin, where the Bock should be foaming 
at its ripest now. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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Among the musical anniversaries of this year sure- 
ly not the least important is the tercentenary of John 
Dowland, English lutenist, singer and composer, who 
died in London on January 21, 1626. Next to Wil- 
liam Byrd, who preceded him in death by three years, 
Dowland is probably the most important of the great 
Elizabethan musicians whose value to music and to 
English music in particular is only now beginning 
to be appreciated. Dowland 


.» whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense” 


is the creator of the English song with instrumental 
accompaniment, and by his rich fancy he wedded 
music to poetry in a freer and more expressive way. 
His four books of songs, now published by Dr. Ed- 
mund Fellowes, show an individuality perhaps not 
shared by any song writer of his age. He was a 
famous man in his day, traveling not only in Britain 
but also in France, Germany and Italy—a forerunner 
of the virtuosos of the nineteenth century—singing 
his own songs to his own lute in a sweet “ensemble” 
in which now the voice, now the lute, had the lead. 
It is the essentially vocal, singable quality of his 
melodies that still distinguishes them from those of 
his contemporaries today. 
. Oe 

Almost precisely two hundred years later another 
great musician died in London, not unlike Dowland 
in career and historical significance—Carl Maria von 
Weber, the founder of the German romantic school. 
If the Weber centenary seems more important to us, 
it is largely because he is nearer to our own time. 
Both musicians added keystones to the imposing 
structure that the art of music is today. 

* * * 


A parliamentary committee sitting in London re- 
cently has tried to determine, by expert’s “evidence,” 
what is good music. The experts couldn’t tell—least- 
ways they couldn’t make themselves very clear about 
it. The examination was of this order : 

Captain Fraser: “What is bad music?” 

Sir HucH Aen: “It is a difficult thing to define.” 

Capt. F.: “Ts all jazz bad?” 

Sir Hucu: “No, there is good jazz and bad.” 

Capt. F.: “Is all classical music good.” 


Sir Hucu: “No, some of it is bad.” 

Cart. F.: “Is a tune good if you get pleasure out of it for 
a short time only?” 

Sir HucuH: “Lots of people get pleasure out of things 
which are bad for them.” 

And so forth. The upshot of this is that the broad- 
casters (for whose “benefit” the committee has sat) 
will go on much as they have been going on. And the 
worthy parliamentarians are more convinced than 
ever that musicians are a difficult lot. 
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But I should like to know the “bad” classical music 
that Sir Hugh Allen has been bothered with. Sir 
Hugh is the professor of music in Oxford. “Classi 
cal,” according to the Oxford Dictionary, means 
“standard ; first-class.” 

“= 
Sir Thomas Beecham, on the eve of an orchestral 
tour with the London Symphony, has this to say about 
his native land: 

“England is a country where a taste for good music comes 
and goes, like new fashions in bonnets and shoes. There is 
always a renaissance for anything good, but only the bad 
goes on forever. What can you do with a country of 40,000, 
000 of people which has the greatest poet and the greatest 
dramatist the world has ever known and yet will not provide 
a theater where his work can be played? You ask me 
whether my provincial audiences are appreciative. You can 
not say an audience is appreciative when it suffers you for 
one day in a year. Why, they go to church once a week.” 

I wonder what would happen to a conductor read 
ing a similar homily to the American people on the 
eve of atour? Our (imported) worthies call us the 
musical salt of the earth so persistently that we have 
come to believe it. And yet 

S:2 6 0e 

“The condition of a country’s art,” says Sir Joseph 
Duveen, “is the infallible measure of its national 
health.” Nota bene “art,” not “art life.” 

ee 

Vienna, say the’ newspaper correspondents, is 
“still gay,” two hundred balls being scheduled for 
this year’s carnival. Vienna’s gaiety used to be or 
chestrated by Lanner and Strauss. The syncopated 
gaiety of today is imported, like the syncopated tunes 

oe es 

Jazzing tourists with bobbed hair are not wanted 
in Alpine resorts, says the Bavarian diet, a member 
of which advocated ducking them at the village pump. 
It used to be the long-haired musician that the home 
folks objected to. O tempora, o mores! C3. 
































































































MUSICAL COURIER 


A REVIEW OF “THE NEW VOCAL ART” 


A New Book by P, Mario Marafioti, M.D, 


[Some weeks ago the MUSICAL COURIER received for review a book by Dr. Marafioti. The editors of the 


MUSICAL COURIER decided to hand the work to a vocal expert for perusal and comment. 


The expert chosen 


for this difficult task is one of the world’s leading authorities upon everything pertaining to the vocal art, vocalism, 


singing, voice culture, production and all allied subjects. 
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lhe. good doctor wastes no time getting ready for 
the operation. He says, at the head of the first chap 
ter, that no book on singing is now justified unless 
it brings into public recognition something different 
from conventional traditions, breath, tone, registers 
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His comments follow.—The Editor.] 


built except on tradition. Everything in the world is, 
and always has been, subject to the laws of evolution 

except, of course, the New Vocal Art of Dr. 
Marafioti. 

Our author destroys Bel Canto with five words. 
He says to the world: TRUE CANTO, NOT BEL 
CANTO. 

What a terrible sentence! It reminds me of a 
book written by a great psycho-Chiropodist, expert 
on the motions of the legs, who made the great dis- 
covery that Walking is Ambulating. He complained 
about the false way people had walked for centuries. 
The program of his New Pedestrian Art was: True 
Ambulation, Not Walking. A new method was de 
signed. Up to that time people had walked by ad- 
vancing one leg after the other. His new method was 
to advance the other leg before the first one. The 
eminent chiropodist had forgotten that men are in 
possession of only two legs. Perhaps the author of 
this book has forgotten that BEL CANTO means 
GOOD SINGING, 

Just to make sure, I asked an Italian peanut vender 
at the corner of our street. He said: “Bel canto is a 
general expression for melodious singing. Un_ bel 
canto: a beautiful melody; Un bel cantante: an artist 
who sings well.” I asked, “What does your Italian 
method of bel canto mean?” “The bel canto method 
is the method that teaches how to sing well.” “To 
sing what? Only sweet melodies or Neapolitan can- 
tilena?” He replied impatiently, “A good singer has 
to sing all kinds of music—sweet, dramatic, old, 
modern. Say, Mister, didn’t you ever hear a good 
singer ?” 

In fact, the peanut man is right. He could no more 
understand than I can understand what Dr. Mara- 
fioti means by the destruction of the bel canto, the 
destruction of good singing. If that is destroyed 
what is left? Verdi, whom Dr. Marafioti quotes in 
support of his arguments, said: “There are only two 
kinds of singing, good or bad.” We hope the re- 
former is not suggesting to substitute Bad Singing 
for Good Singing as a change or relief for. suffering 
humanity. We all know that there are people who 
sing with bad emission, poor breath control, inartistic 
diction, People who do things in a wrong way are 
common to all branches of art. That has nothing to 
do with the traditions of a good school. However, we 
can only be very much surprised that so cultured a 
man can make the amazing mistake of confusing the 
technic of the voice with artistic rendering of a song 
and call True Canto what is True Interpretation ; 
the art of making-believe that a thing is true which is 
not real; the impersonation of characters, style, the 
intelligent understanding of a poem, all things which 
have nothing to do with the preparatory study of a 
correct tone production and its development. 

Our author’s leading contention is, as it was in his 
book en Caruso, that the word, not the tone, is the 
leading factor in singing. He says that “the failure 
of the great majority of persons who hold prominent 
positions in the field of song to recognize this prin- 
cipte will undoubtedly retard the much needed re- 
form of vocal art.” As in his Caruso book, Dr. 
Marafioti would have us believe that his ideas are 
new. Considering the fact that they are to be found 
in Grove’s Dictionary of Music this claim is hardly 
justified. In the article on Singing may be found 
the following: “By far the greater share of its (the 
voice’s ) educational side belongs to the study of the 
speech organs.” 

The book is too long to review in detail. It is, what 
it sets out to be, an attack on good singing. And 
if it is an attack on the singing of the past, it is also 
an attack on the music of the past. Dr. Marafioti 
acknowledges that the bad singing of classic days was 
good enough for the bad music of those days. But 
it was neither the true canto nor the true music. In 
the days of Bach, Handel, Mozart, Haydn and so on, 
they wrote bad music. “Bel Canto for the 
music of its epoch,” (he must mean coloratura) “was 
irrefutably of inestimable value but the music 
of that period was not at a supreme level of a pure 
art.” 

Yes? Is that so? And who has written better 
music for the human voice? Of all moderns only 
Wagner can be compared with the great masters of 
the bel canto period, and Wagner, surely, would not 
be cited as a great writer for the voice.. Yet even 
Wagner, even Brahms, even Hugo Wolf and Strauss 
and Schumann and other composers of songs and 
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operas must have good singing, bel canto, for the 
proper rendition of their music. 

The Bel Canto method is the grammar one must 
study to learn to sing correctly. What one does with 
the voice after that period of learning alters in no 
single particular the method. As for the destruction 
of all tradition, no futurist will ever be able to de- 
stroy the music and the glory of the old masters, nor 
will any reformer ever be able to destroy singing. 
For the human voice is what it is. Composers will 
always recognize its natural beauty, the natural color 
of it, and the effect on this beauty and color of the 
natural method of singing, invented not by medicos 
but by musicians. 

As for the decadence of the vocal art, that is a pass- 
word transmitted from generation to generation, like 
the fiction of “the good old days.” Francesco Lam- 
perti, the celebrated vocal teacher, complains about 
the decadence, the debased way of singing, in a book 
published in 1877, only fifty-one years ago, in the 
period that we now recognize as the day of great 
artists. But notice that Maestro Lamperti, while 
complaining, gives in his book practical and valuable 
suggestions as to how to bring the vocal art up again 
to what he believed to be the old standard, and these 
suggestions were not revolutionary but were based 
upon ancient traditions. 

The New Vocal Art wants to banish all of the old 
traditions, but gives no practical suggestions as to 
how to do it. Far reaching visions, work built on sin- 
cerity, voices trained on truth, are, indeed, very beau- 
tiful words, but, unfortunately, only words. The 
man who said give up the antiquated way of writing. 
gave us the typewriter ; the man who said give up the 
use of horses, gave us the automobile. I do not doubt 
the good faith of Dr. Marafioti in writing his book, 
and will be happy to join his creed but only 
when he does like the inventor of the typewriter and 
the automobile. At present he only says in a differ- 
ent way what has been said for ages about the train- 
ing of voices. It could not be otherwise. While the 
great art of singing is an ideal art, the training of the 
voice, the instrument, is a material fact that cannot 
be changed by any scientific, psychologic or revolu- 
tionary futuristic method. 

I am told that the author of New Vocal Art is a 
music lover who wishes to discover new horizons. It 
is a noble idea and we wish him the best of success. 
But his book ought to be a work of construction, not 
destruction, And if, after being associated for years 
as medical adviser with all of the stars of the Metro- 
poitan Opera House, he felt the absolute necessity 
for a radical change in the art of singing, it logically 
means that all those world-famous artists of bel canto 
are, in his opinion, possessed of small merit. It is not 
exactly flattering to them that he wants to do away 
with the thing that made them what they are, and it 
is amazing that he uses their names to indorse and to 
support his ideas of a new vocal art which is in open 
conflict with their way of singing. 

The unfortunate feature of all such iconoclastic 
views, in art, in politics, in religion, in public morals 
and personal conduct, is that there are always a few 
who will accept them as truth. What this world 
needs today more than at any other time in recent 
years is not’ radicalism but traditionalism. What the 
art of song needs is a genuine return to the traditions 
of the bel canto. And when one pauses to ask what 
has led us away from those traditions the answer be- 
comes evident. The cause has been—books, methods, 
means teachers have invented in order to be a little 
different from the herd, in order to advertise them- 
selves, or else means invented by those of small expe- 
rience and narrow vision to overcome defects whose 
only cure is time, patience and perseverance. Every 
musician interested in the art of singing should pray 
for just one thing: a universal return to such simple 
and natural methods as the best teachers used in the 
past, are using today and will always use. There 
is no new vocal art, and bel canto will always be the 
only true canto. I. A. 

Sates 
THE POOR CRITIC 

Recently we ran across the following, written by 
Deems Taylor when he was musical editor of The 
World, but as it is just as applicable at the present 
moment, here it is: “One often wonders why the 
architects of concert halls always choose the Black 
Hole of Calcutta as their model. New York theaters 
are generally fairly well ventilated, but our halls of 
song are rather better adapted for euthanasia. than 
for the cult of the esthetic. However, the airless 
auditorium is, in a way, a help to the music critic, for 
it gives him a very good rough and ready method of 
testing artistic merit. For example, we arrive at a 
recital at 8:15. If we are not unconscious by 8:45 
the performer’s merits are above the average. If we 
are awake by 9:00 he is one of the season’s finds. 
If we are awake by 9:30 he is a genius. If we are 
awake by 10:00 we are probably elsewhere.” 
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UNFAIR COMPETITION 


The latest statement (presumably authorized) to 
come from Dr. Eugene Noble, director of the Juil- 
liard Foundation, outlines a plan of support for musi- 
cians which is a direct blow to every teacher of ad- 
vanced or artist-pupils in the United States. Dr. 
Noble says: “The students trained by the Foundation 
will not be prepared for public service and then de- 
serted. We expect to stand up for them and stand 
by them until they are able to go forward without 
our immediate aid. In cases of exceptional per- 
forming ability we are hopeful to furnish larger and 
better audiences than young musicians in any country 
are able to meet. 

“The ‘Foundation has realized the necessity of 
training those whom it will sponsor, It cannot as- 
sume responsibility for those who are trained in 
unaffiliated schools or studios. Its students will be 
cared for and given every advantage in the way of 
development. It would not, of course, be possible to 
extend these particular benefits of the Foundation 
to students whose training is acquired -in unrelated 
ways.” 

This appears to mean that graduates of the Foun- 
dation schools will be “given a start” as concert per- 
formers. Lvery student and teacher knows how diffi- 
cult and expensive it is to get a start. It means the 
employment of managers, giving recitals, advertising. 
Almost every young artist has to get financial aid 
somewhere to become known to the public unless he 
happens to be wealthy. It is, and always will be, a 
serious difficulty. That the Juilliard Foundation 
would seek to solve it was one of the first and firm- 
est beliefs and hopes of those who had the interest 
of American music at heart when this Foundation 
first came into being. ‘Teachers all over the country 
rejoiced that their graduate pupils would thus find 
means to get on the public platform when they were 
proved worthy. Teachers all over the country re- 
joiced that their pupils of great gifts but small means 
would be enabled to continue their lessons. 

These hopes and expectations have gradually dis- 
appeared and this last announcement of the Founda- 
tion seems to end them for good. More than that, 
it presents an outrageously unfair competition. It 
relegates the teachers, all of the teachers except the 
few who may be associated with the Foundation, to 
the grade of preparatory teachers. The teacher who 
takes a talent, builds it up to near perfection, faces the 
loss of this pupil even if he is willing and able to 
give the lessons free, unless he can also put up the 
large sum of money necessary to launch the pupil on 
a stage career. 

In other words, to use plain language, Dr. Noble 
hangs out a luring bait to catch the best talents, to 
take the best talents away from competent teachers 
all over the United States. The bait is: guarantee of 
a start on a public career. The Foundation says: 
come to us, you great talents, and we will not only 
educate you but will give you a start in life, “larger 
and better audiences than young musicians in any 
country are able to meet.” 

No private teacher, or private, unendowed school, 
can offer anything similar. The Foundation with its 
millions instead of being a service to American music 
and musicians is setting out to destroy the very fabric 
of our musical life—our teachers. Teachers have 
but one asset—their pupils—and those pupils, the 
ones who count most, the Juilliard Foundation is en- 
deavoring to take away. The Foundation ha’ already 
done just that, has taken pupils away from teachers 
of the highest class and has given those pupils to other 
teachers. What must a teacher feel when he has 
given a pupil lessons for five or six years, prepared 
the pupil to win the Foundation Fellowship, and then 
sees his pupil taken away from him and given to a 
teacher not one bit better, if as good! 

A young man came into this office some time ago 
and said: “I am studying with Auer. If I win a 
Juilliard Fellowship, can I continue to study with 
Auer? Or will they force me to go to some other 
teacher?” Another, who wa’s studying with Alberto 
Jonas, asked the same question. Pupils of the fore- 
most teachers in the world are faced with this sort of 
unfair competition, with the added bait of a public 
career. In the opinion of the MusicaL Courier, 
as in the massed opinions of all of these great teach- 
ers, it is an outrage. 

This is not a criticism of the teachers employed by 
the Juilliard Foundation nor in any way a comparison 
of the merit of those teachers with the teachers who 
are not affiliated with the Foundation. Relative merit 
has nothing whatever to do with the matter, and could 
have nothing to do with the matter unless the teach- 
ers employed by the Foundation were all of them dis- 
tinctly superior to those on the outside. That can, 
obviously, never be the case. With so many really 
great teachers in the United States, it will always be 
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impossible for the Juilliard Foundation to have all 
of them in its employ, so that the Foundation auto- 
matically relegates them to inferior positions as pre- 
paratory teachers and further strives to take their 
pupils away from them, not by offering the pupils 
better teaching, but by promising them financial as- 
sistance towards a start in their public careers. 

Dr. Noble says: “Don’t you see how advantageous 
it will be for a school or for a teacher if their stu- 
dents win Fellowships, especially if students from the 
same teachers and schools win them year after year?” 
Advantageous, certainly, for the inferior teacher. 
But how about the master teacher? The trouble with 
Dr. Noble is that he seems always to forget the mas- 
ter teacher. He speaks of “advanced instruction” as 
if nowhere in this country could advanced instruction 
be had except at the Juilliard Foundation. He has 
also on several occasions made a point of enlarging 
upon the innumerable absurd and unreasonable de- 
mands made upon the Foundation, urging such things 
as a reason for giving no aid to any musician except 
those who are willing to study with a teacher em- 
ployed by the foundation. 

How do such unreasonable and absurd demands 
alter the facts? They were not made by the great, 
recognized teachers in America. And surely those 
teachers are well enough known to be worthy of the 
trust of the Foundation! Why should their pupils 
be lured away from them and given to teachers ‘not 
one whit better? Why should not pupils who can 
no longer afford to continue lessons with their great 
teachers have their tuition paid for by the Founda- 
tion without a change of teachers? And why should 
graduates of these studios not be assisted to get a 
start in life? Why should the Foundation make of 
itself a closed shop with benefits only to those who 
will leave their teachers, no matter how great they 
are, and study with teachers appointed by the Founda 
tion? 

Dr. Noble leaves one element out of the reckoning 
—the element of the very strong opinions about mat- 
ters of art that are held by all genius. Genius always 
wants to pick its own teachers, and simply cannot 
study with anyone where there is lack of sympathy. 
Neither Dr. Noble nor anyone else can pick teachers 
for genius. ‘These young people of superior gifts 
know, absolutely, what they want. The budding vir- 
tuoso who hears some particular artist play or sing 
wants to study with that artist or with his teacher, 
or is so vigorously opposed to his style that he would 
rather not study at all than study with him. This is 
perfectly justifiable and proper, and to take such 
a student and give him arbitrarily into the hands of 
some particular teacher would be to hamper his 
progress materially. Complaints reach us of the 
Juilliard teachers, not because those teachers are not 
of the very best, but because pupils have been taken 
away from teachers with whom they were in perfect 
sympathy and given to teachers with whom they were 
entirely out of sympathy. 

The fact is, we believe, that Dr. Noble does not 
believe in American genius and is probably doubtful 
of the importance of genius. We believe that he is 
interested only in mediocrity. He appears to be far 
more interested in general social uplift than he is in 
the development of a few great artists. He gives one 
the impression that he is entirely satisfied to teach 
teachers—to send out, so to speak, missionaries 
to raise the general standard of American music cul 
ture. Well, if that is his plan we have no further in- 
terest in it. We cannot believe that Juilliard had any 
such thing in mind when he left his fortune to the 
establishment of the Foundation. The youth of 
America has been getting its education in music. 
Music in America has been growing. What was 
obviously needed during Juilliard’s lifetime, and is 
obviously needed today, is the possibility of continued 
study after funds are exhausted, the possibility of a 
fair start in the concert career, the possibility of the 
production of compositions that would otherwise not 
be performed—as Juilliard expressly specified. 

What appears to be coming out of it is ordinary 
study for a number of Americans of moderate talent. 
The standard, so far as we have been permitted to 
observe it, is not nearly high enough. And as for 
American compositions, what has Dr. Noble ever 
done for them? Juilliard died more than six years 
ago. Has Dr. Noble in those years unearthed one 
single American genius? Has he put out feelers and 
bent every effort towards the discovery of genius ? 
We do not know, but we do know that, as matters 
stand today, the teacher who has a genius under his 
tuition will do everything in his power to prevent Dr. 
Noble from hearing about him. And the teacher is 
right! Dr. Noble has not come out in the open and 
said: “Here I am with millions back of me. My 
one idea is to co-operate with American teachers and 
American musicians in the development of budding 
genius.” Instead of that he has said: You approach 
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me at your peril. If I find you have developed a 
genius | will take him away from you. No matter 
who you are, if you are not employed by me you are 
incompetent. Your pupil will get no aid from me, 
nor is the graduate of vour studio to expect any 
benefits from the Foundation. To the pupil he says: 
If you expect any aid from me you must desert yout 
teacher. You must place yourself unreservedly in my 
hands and study with whomever | say, no matter 
whether you like him or not. His method may be 
diametrically opposed to the methods you have 
studied. That does not matter—to me 

And the teachers throughout the length and breadth 
of the United States are in solid opposition to this 
Foundation. They hear of its doings with hatred, dis 
trust, and the one reason alleged more often than 
any other is the fact that a musician of recognized 
standing is not at the head of it. They simply cannot 
betieve that a musician of recognized standing would 
manage things as they have been managed, with such 
utter contempt for American art and for American 
teachers, 


SORABJI ONCE MORE 

Kaikhosru) Sorabji (first syllable pronounced 
“Kike”, who was once, not so long ago, very much 
distressed because we made light of him in these 
columns, through lack of knowledge of his identity, 
doubtless holds the world’s long distance piano sonata 
record, having written one which takes one hour and 
twenty minutes to play; and regarded, no doubt on 
that account, as an authority on piano sonatas by the 
Musical News and Herald, London. He contributed 
recently to that paper an article on The Modern Piano 
Sonata, which had some amazing things in it 

He starts right off in high gear: “From the death 
of Beethoven to the beginning of the second decade 
of our century, there has been a steady trickle of 
piano sonatas by leading or prominent composers 
Schumann, Chopin, Brahms, Liszt and even Grieg, 
have each of them, in his own way, kept the lamp of 
the piano sonata’s life alight, some of them, like 
Grieg, with a dull, smoky, evil-smelling murk(!), 
others with a brightly burning flame like Chopin and 
Liszt. But for the real genesis of the modern plano 
sonata, for the origin of its structure and keyboard 
layout, we must go, as so often, to that deathless 
genius, Franz Liszt (!)” (The exclamation points are 
ours. ) 

Later on he takes a whack at the Germans; 
“Strauss committed a specimen in his early days, a 
work so bad and so futile that one must go to his own 
latest works to find its equal(!)  WKarg-f£lert has 
written several: one in F sharp minor, No. 1, with 
more stage directions upon it than in any work | 
have ever seen—an inflated, bombastic performance, 
a cross between MacDowell and Liszt.” 

And nearer home—for Mr 
don—he has this to say: “Modern England has pro 
duced quite a tidy little crop of piano sonatas, begin 
ning with the Dale Sonata of some twenty years ago 

It is too rhetorical, too consciously magnilo 
quent, and it is marred by too many traces of the 
egregious MacDowell.” The “egregious MacDow 
ell”! 

Poor, gentle,- kindly, man and composer, to be 
called egregious! And what, one may ask, has this 
Sorabji person ever done to set himself up in judg 
ment on the best composers of our time? Were we 
not too polite, we should be tempted to refer to him 
with an appropriate short word to 
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as “egregious” 
follow this adjective. 
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McCORMACK PICKS ANOTHER 

It is interesting to reflect how many songs in the 
last dozen or fifteen years owe their world-wide sue 
cess to just one man, John McCormack. Mr. Me 
Cormack has shown uncanny skill in guessing what 
the public would like when selecting songs for the 
popular group with which he used to be in the habit 
of closing his recitals and which he still uses to some 
extent. Think of Mother Machree, | Hlear You Call 
ing Me, Little Town in The Old County Down, and 
a round dozen others 

The latest example is Just a Cottage Small (By a 
Waterfall). Probably you never heard of this song 
until McCormack pie ked it to sing in that famous 
radio concert of New Year’s Day 
two months ago, but today you can’t keep from heat 
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ing the song if you want to. It comes daily over every 
radio, is played by nearly every orchestra, and sung 
by hundreds of performers in concert halls. After 
its first radio performance the publishing house of 
Harms, Inc., was fairly swamped with letters, com 
ing from as far as the Pacific Coast. The tune is a 
good one, will withstand many a rehearing, and prom 
ises to live a long time. 





SPECULATIONS 

About this time of year we always like to speculate 
about what the Metropolitan Opera may or might do 
in the coming season, The rich, satisfying and mod- 
ern courses that Mr. Gatti added to his regular menu 
this year entitles us to indulge in more imaginary 
flights than usual. We should like to see, for instance, 
Maria Jeritza in the part of the heroine of Puccini’s 
(jirl of the Golden West, and have a shrewd idea that 
this opera could be made a success with her tre- 
mendous personality in the lead and such an artist 

Edward Johnson to aid her as Johnson, a part in 
which he won unusual success abroad. Danise, we 
know from having seen him in Italy, makes a capital 
Sheriff and Lawrence Tibbet, too, would be ideal for 
the part. But we have a still shrewder idea that the 
nd still unseen Puccini work, Turandot, is more 
likely with Jeritza in the part Raisa is to 
create next month at La Scala. In fact, we are betting 
strongly on Turandot with Jeritza for 1926-27. 

Another thing we should like to see is Don Gio- 
vanni with Michael Bohnen, if he will learn an Italian 
role—and we think he will. He ought to be magnifi- 
cent in this great traditional part for a baritone. So 
this that he is coupled in our 
hetting with Turandot—Jeritza. Don’t forget to put 
a bit on Don G.—Bohnen, too. 

Odds on the however, are so doubtful that 
our betting stops here. We merely stand along the 
rail and look over the rest of the field speculatively. 
Phere will be a German novelty, presumably, so why 
something a bit more modern and interesting 
The Barber of Bagdad? How about Strauss? 
one of the new and weaker ones, but Salome 
imagines, safe from the blue-stockings), 
Feuersnot, a beautiful score, with magnifi- 
for the splendid Metropolitan 
, indeed, Ariadne auf Naxos, which has a 
part for Marion Talley. 

In the new French repertory nothing seems par- 
ticularly to stand out, but we still believe—despite the 
misadventures of Prince Igor and Sniegourotchka 
that there must be some Russian opera, more es- 
pecially one of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s, that will stand 
transplanting if properly handled (as Sniegourotchka 
was not). 

Mr. Gatti, though a 
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loyal Italian, seems leery of 
the young Italian school. Surely there must be some- 
thing there not, in any worse than Anima AIl- 
legra or 1 Compagnacci, the last two futilities tried 
out here. What we saw in a concert presentation of 
part of Malipiero’s Sette Canzoni seemed very prom- 
ising for it as a stage piece of novel character. 

\nd there will be, presumably, the American opera 
commissioned from Deems Taylor. By the way, the 
hook, we hear, is by no other than America’s leading 
lyric Edna St. Vincent Millay. Its premiére 
will be a high spot of interest for the season. 

_— - oe 
ONE NEVER CAN TELL 

lf there is one thing that is absolutely not to be 
reckoned with in _— it is the success or failure 
of a popular song. Take, for instance, the Wash- 
ington and Lee Swing, that catchy, attractive tune one 
hears wherever a dance orchestra holds forth in these 
United States—which is to say, everywhere! Writ- 
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ten some ten years ago or more by an alumnus as the 
college song of his Alma Mater it lingered along with 
only local fame for several years until—for some 
reason quite unknown to the composer himself—it 
began to stir. Now it has been adopted by over fifty 
American universities and schools, is one of the lead- 
ing dance hits of the season, and at that is just start- 
ing on a career that appears likely to last for years. 


SHIP CONCERTS 

This is a new one. Daniel Frohman, president of 
the Actors’ Fund of America, is reported to have 
said that, while the Seaman’s Charities for which ship 
concerts are given, are worthy organizations, the 
Actors’ Fund should likewise benefit from the ship 
concerts whenever members of the profession take 
part in the entertainment. Mr. Frohman reports that 
the United States Lines have been sending a third 
of the proceeds to the Actors’ Fund but that the 
French and German lines, Cunard Lines and Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine are opposed to giving 
away any share of the proceeds. The White Star 
Line leaves the matter in the hands of the ship com- 
manders. 

It is altogether improper that the Actors’ Fund 
should make any such demand. Ships are ships and 
sailors are sailors, and what goes on on the sea has 
nothing whatever to do with what goes on on land. 
The Actors’ Fund has the whole world to give bene- 
fits in, while the ships have just their own decks. If 
the actors wish to entertain for the benefit of the 
sailors that is their business. It is not a duty, but 
ought to be a pleasure. Any such narrow attitude 
as that expressed by Daniel Frohman (if he ever 
expressed it?) will simply have the effect of alien- 
ating sympathy from the Actors’ Fund and turning 
it all the more strongly towards the Seaman’s Fund 
and all that it represents. When actors have to put 
up with the dangers and hardships of sea life they 
may then ask for their share of what now properly 
belongs to the seamen and nobody else. What Mr. 
Frohman is asking for is no more or less than pay 
for charitable services. 


ccecitectiallcatincteris 
ANOTHER YOUNG AMERICAN 
Following the 


Metropolitan debut of Marion 
Talley, there came last week another debut of a 
voung American artist, not so conspicuous though 
just as successful. Last Friday evening Dorothea 
Flexer stepped from the studio of George Fergusson, 
with whom she has been studying for several years, 
onto the Metropolitan stage and singing with the 
skill and aplomb of a trained artist a character role 
in Andrea Chenier. The audience was quick to en- 
courage her and expressed its thorough approval 
by hearty applause after her scene and by calling her 
out alone at the end of the act. It is most satisfactory 
to see these young Americans being retognized, given 
opportunities—and making good. 


~ oe 
STATISTICS 


In Kansas City there are 982 professional musi- 
cians. Of this number, says Rene Devries, only three 
have made names for themselves, not only in Kansas 
City, but also throughout the country, and two have 
gained international reputations. 
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About Zara Alexejeva and Holger Mehnen 


New York, March 4, 1926 
To the Musical ( ourter 

\ ballet performance was given by Zara Alexejeva and 
Holger Mehnen, Russian dancers, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on February 16, 1926. Some papers, judging from 
their reports, did not seem to understand what it was all 
about and for that reason I wish you would kindly give 
space to this letter 

In this country we are accustomed to the imitation of 
animals’ voices and the construction of buildings reproduced 
in jazz—whether this is the realm of art is a question, but 
it is rare that the bray of a so-called critic is loud enough 
to be heard above the din. Lately in this city there has been 
a chorus of brays, but so subdued as not to attract general 
attention until one louder than the rest reached the ears of 
the publi: 

This trumpet call brought attention to the fact that a 
performance of exceptional beauty, presenting a program 
of new and original ballets acclaimed in art centers of Eu- 
rope and South America as the highest art, passed the New 
York public. In an age when there is so much vulgarity 
and so many cheap parodies of art, it is much to be regretted. 

That two artists of the merit of Zara Alexejeva and Hol- 
ger Mchnen could present such a program at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and remain unrecognized in a city which prides 
itself on its appreciation of the best, can only be due to the 
unfortunate custom of some of the New York papers, musi- 
cal and otherwise (not the Musicat Courter), of sending 
inferior people to criticize something of which they know 
nothing. They become so bewildered looking for a label 
that they are completely confused, and you will be amused 
to notice the following quotations and comments : 


“Mr. Mehnen,” says this amazing notice, “appeared in a 
white satin Pierrot costume in the Danse Macabre.” Now 
the reader must draw the conclusion that the writer was 
color blind, for the costume was red, and the further conclu- 
sion that the writer does not know what a Pierrot costume is, 
as during the entire performance no such costume was worn 
by anyone. “The second ballet,” continues this reporter, 
“was a poetic effusion about the Black Swan and the Lily. 
The music was credited to Wladimir Butzow.” 

Thus is dismissed by this Solomon of Wisdom the prose 
poem of Kaia Heliostalakti, a Russian writer who took the 
highest honors in the University of Athens, and whose 
style resembles most nearly Oscar Wilde in his famous 
fairy tales. 

The music “credited to Wladimir Butzow,” of whose 
existence this most acute of reviewers seems for some in- 
comprehensible reason to doubt, is esteemed by many well 
known musicians one of the most exquisitely beautiful 
symphonic poems ever written, and alone entitles the com- 
poser to be recognized as a genius. 

The next allusion again shows the writer’s astounding 

c'arity of vision, for he says, “in a feathered Chanticleer 
costume,” not apparently knowing the difference between a 
rooster and a swan. 
_ “The evening was ore of complete mystery as the locality 
in which the votaries of Terpsichore achieved their fame 
remained undisclosed and no manager’s name appeared on 
program or ticket.” 

Without a doubt it is cle sarly shown that the reviewer did 
not know what he was writing about. However, it must 
be acknowledged that the foreign press of this city showed 
the discrimination and appreciation of art which was so 
lamentably lacking in certain other quarters. I could pub- 
lish columns of press comments from some of “the localities 
in which these votaries of Terpsichore achieved their fame” 
and they will bear out everything I have stated. 

“Who can enlighten those who have eyes, and see not? 
They are blinded by the very light of truth.” 
Yours truly, 


(Signed) S. B. O, 


March 11, 1926 





NEWS FLASH 








Teiko Kowa Pleases the Viennese 


Milan.—Teiko Kowa, Japanese soprano, has just 
returned here from Vienna, where she appeared as 
guest at the Volksoper in the title role of Madame 
Butterfly, meeting with noteworthy success. The 
public and press were both enthusiastic about her. 
At the conclusion of the aria in the second act she 
was given a prolonged ovation, holding up the ac- 
tion of the opera for several minutes, and at the 
end of the opera was called before the curtain 
twenty times. A. B. 











The Kinseys in Havana 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey, who are enjoying their honey- 
moon in Florida, will be back in Chicago toward the end of 
this month. Mr, Kinsey, who is the general manager of the 
Chicago Musical College, writes from Miami on March 1: 
“We are leaving today for Havana. We will sail on the 
Steamship Seneca and are due in Havana tomorrow. We 
expect to enjoy this trip immensely and expect to be back in 
Miami, Florida, on Sunday, so as to be back for the opening 
of grand opera next Monday night. We passed the Miami 
coliseum yesterday afternoon and were told the roof would 
not be put up until the end of this week. It seems they will 
have a canvas roof with regular opera chairs to sit upon 
and all the other comforts of an opera house. The advertise- 
ments in the papers say that the best seats will be worth $11 
for comfort, seeing, etc. We have our seats in the first row 
for opening night, which were ordered a number of days ago, 
so you see we are prepared for the worst or the best, which 
ever it may be. The coming of the Chicago Opera has cre- 
ated much exciteme nt in this town and I anticipate there will 
be big business.’ 

While away, Carl D. Kinsey and his bride are kept busy 
answering much correspondence, but from reports at hand, 
they find the combination of writing and sightseeing most 
enjoyable and manage to get everything done. 

The enrollment for the coming summer master classes at 
the Chicago Musical College promises to eclipse any previous 
record. The classes of Prof. Leopold Auer, Alexander 
Raab, Edward Collins, Herbert Witherspoon, Richard Hage- 
man, William S. Brady, Sergei Klibansky, Florence Hinkle, 
Leon Sametini, Arnold Volpe, W. Otto Miessner, Clarence 

Eddy, will bring to Chicago hundreds of pupils from all 
over the United States and even from Europe and the Orient. 
Added to those names, one finds in the faculty of the Chi- 
cago Musical College such well-known names as Maurice 
Aronson, Boguslawski, Gordon Campbell, Max Kramm in 
the piano department; Aurelia and Vittorio Arimondi, Rose 
Lutiger Gannon, Mabel Sharp Herdien, Graham Reed, Ed- 
ouardo Sacerdote, Lucille Stevenson, Isaac Van Grove, Helen 
Wolverton in the vocal department; Maurice Goldblatt, Max 
Fischel in the violin department, and some hundred of other 
competent instructors, 


McCormack to Sing for Billy Sunday 


John McCormack has accepted an invitation from Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
to appear as soloist with him in a series of orchestral con- 
certs in Paris during May, 1927. The programs, which 
have already been agreed upon, will include the Thirteenth 
Psalm of Liszt, arias by Mozart and Beethoven, and the 
three Irish Fantasies by Charles Martin Loeffler. 

Mr. McCormack has just given what L. E. Behymer, 
California impresario, calls “a one-man festival of song” in 
Los Angeles at present—four concerts in nine days (March 
1 to 10). He is booked to sail from Vancouver, April 3, for a 
concert tour of China and Japan, and is due to return the 
early part of July. He will break the journey across the 
continent to make a few concert appearances. One of these 
will be given at Winona Lake, Ind., on July 14, another at 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey, July 17. The concert at Winona 
Lake is being sponsored by the Reverend Billy Sunday, who 
has been trying for at least ten years to get Mr. McCormack 
to appear at the famous Indian camp meeting auditorium. 


League of Composers’ Quarterly Is Out 
Modern Music, a Quarterly Review, published by the 
League of Composers (January-February, 1926).—Con- 
tents: The Departure from Opera, Henry Prunieres; 
Jazz Opera or Ballet, Gilbert Seldes; Two Settings for 
Skyscrapers, Robert E. Jones; Marionettes as Seen by 
an Italian, Ottorino Respighi; An American Experiment 
in Design, an Interview with Robert E. Jones; New 
Visions in the Russian Theater, Victor Belaiev; Film 
Music, Hugo Riesenfeld; For a New Repertoire at the 

Opera, A. Walter Kramer. It is well worth reading. 


PRAT Ee BS 
OBITUARY 


Thomas E. Greene 
Thomas E. Greene, tenor and vocal teacher of Washing- 
ton, D. C., passed away on March 3 at the home of his 
sister in Front Royal, Va. Some years ago Mr. Greene 
was a favorite on the comic and light opera stage. He 
was a member of the “Bostonians” and appeared with the 
Savage English Grand Opera Company. He also was head 
of a vocal conservatory, but recently devoted _his time to 
assisting in the management of Katie Wilson Greene’s con- 
cret bureau. 
Mary Ives Parsons 
The musical circles of New Haven—and all of Connecti- 
cut—have lost a splendid pianist and able teacher in the 
recent death of Mary Ives, wife of Prof. Edward A. Par- 
sons, who died on February 11, at her home. Her father 
was William Ives, a noted piano teacher in his day. Mrs. 
Parsons was universally beloved by friends and pupils who 
deeply mourn her loss with her husband and son, Rev. Louis 
A. Parsons, rector of St. Luke’s Church in Hudson, Mass. 
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= GRIFFITH 


Teacher of Macbeth D’Alvares, Sparkes, Errolle, Stralia, Lappas 
and many other famous artists. 
Studios: 62 West 70th St., New York City. Tel. Endicott 8144 
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S. 5 BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 

561 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. 2970 Audubon 













MARTIN 


ROXAS: 


for six years 
Studio: Stelnway piss. 109 West 
67th St., N. Y. Phone Circle 6161 


BOWIE, icc 


Som, aoe CHURCH 
bar) Centr ark West, N. Y. City 
Professor of Choral Music, 


Walter H al rT Columbia University 


Henry Address 39 Claremont Ave. 


Wiliam s. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co, 
Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Halil, New York 


Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“AS h Orchestra in Brass*’ 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 


HEM PEL 


Concert Management GEORGE ENGLES 


Acoli n Building 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
" Steinway Piano 


Vocai Coach 
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COMPLETE PREP. 
Trafalgar 9269 








Tel. Schuyler 3680 
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GORTIS 


Chicago Civic Opera Company 
VICTOR RECORDS 
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Pianos—Organs, 
Harps—Violins, 
and Musical 
Instruments 
120 W. 42nd St., New York 











Frank T. 


Kintzing presents 
THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 


As Guest Artist in Puccini's 


‘““MADAM BUTTERFLY’’ 


and in the New One-Act Japanese Opera 


*‘‘“NAMIKO SAN’’ 
By ALDO FRANCHETTI 
World Premiere in December by the Chicago Civic Opera Co. 


Address FRANK T. KINTZING, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City 
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As Announced 

















Baer, Frepericx—aApril 12, 13, 14, Halifax. 

D’A.varez, Marcuerite—May 5, Newark, N. 7 

Giannint, Dusotina—March 20, Atlantic City, N. J.; 25, 

ass. 

acosson, Sascua—March 21, Hartford, Conn. 

ERITZA, Manta—March 18, Little Rock, Ark.; 
-16, Houston, Texas; 19, Fort Worth, Tex.; 22, Des Moines, la.; 
“24, Omaha, Neb. 

Kinpuer, Hans— March 13, Atlantic City, N. J.; Foe, Pa. 
(as conductor of Phil. Orch.) 15, Raa ot Hho Ww. 18-2 20, 
Cleveland, Ohio (Orchestra soloist); 26-27, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Orchestra soloist.) 

Lesuie, Grace—April 12, 13, 14, Halifax. 

Lewis, James—<April on 13, 14, ‘Halifax. 

Lewis, Mary—May 6 Newark, | A 

Levitzk1, Miscua—March 21, Chicago, Ill. 

Mipp.eron, ArtHur—May 7, Newark, N. J.; Aug. 29, Des Moines, Ia. 

Raymonp, Greorce Perxins—-March 14, Erie, Pa. (Orchestra). 

eae Sympnonic Cuorr—March 19, Albany, N. Y.; 21, Hartford, 

‘onn, 

Spatpinc, Atpert—May 5, Newark, N. J. 

Sparkes, Leonora—March 16, Springfield, } Mass. 

Sr. Ovar Lutrueran Cuorr—~April 5, Milwaukee, Wis.; 7, Ann Arbor, 
Mich,; 8, Flint, Mich.; 9, Saginaw, Mich.; 10, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
4, Muskegon, Mich.; 12, Detroit, Mich.; 13, Lima, Ohio; 14, 
Toledo, Ohio; 15, Cleveland, Ohio; 16, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 17, W heeling, 

Va.; 18, Zanesville, Ohio; 19, Columbus, Ohio; 20, Chicago, IL; 
21, South Bend, Ind. 

Srratton, Cuaries—April 22, Brooklyn May, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., May Festival, 

Tresert, LAWRENCE—May 6, Newark, N. J. 

Van vEeR VEER, Nevapa—April 16, Forest Hills, L, I. 


Boston, 


13, New Orleans, La.; 


Academy of Music; 


Miami's First Opera Veen Huge Success 
(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 

MraAM1I, FLa.—Miami’s first venture in grand opera proved 
an overwhelming success. The Coral Gables Stadium was 
all aglow on the first night of grand opera, with music lovers, 
society, and those in search of musical thrills keenly enthusi- 
astic. A great ovation was given the Chicago Civvic Opera 
Company, and it is estimated about 4,500 persons heard 
Aida. Rosa Raisa triumphed in the title role, her distinctive 
bell-like tones ringing to the utmost parts of the huge audi- 
torium. Cyrena Van Gordon's lovely voice captivated her 
hearers in the part of Amneris, and her duets with Raisa 
“called for most enthusiastic applause. Alexander Kipnis, as 
the King, won much favorable comment, and the tenor qual- 
ity of Charles Marshall's voice in the role of Radames 
proved best in the middle register, although in the last scene 
the warmth and feeling grew to a great climax. Lazzari, as 
prmee exhibited his rich, low voice to good advantage. 

Lodovico Olivero, new to some hearers, has a mellow tone 
and his phrasing is clear-cut. Rimini, too, scored a triumph, 
and has never been heard to better advantage as Amonasro, 
his acting with Raisa being without fault. Elizabeth Kerr, 
as the Priestess, displayed a clear voice, extraordinarily 
sweet. Polacco’s conducting brought forth much admiration 
from the audience, and the ballet, chorus and orchestra gave 
wonderful support. (Signed) ANNrie Forp WiGurt. 


The Dunning Messenger a New Publication 


The Dunning Messenger, the official organ of the Na 
tional Dunning Teachers Association, made its initial ap- 
pearance in February in the form of a thirty-one page 
magazine. It was twenty-one years ago that Carre Louise 
Dunning founded the Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study for Beginners, and for years it has been one of her 
ambitions that teachers of her method throughout the world 
should have a medium of their own through which they 
might tell of their activities and the resu!ts accomplished 
in their pedagogical work. That ambition has now been 
realized, and it is up to Dunning teachers to cooperate with 
Mrs. Dunning and her assistants in putting the publication 
on a firm basis. The February number contains photo- 
graphs of the officers of the National Dunning Teachers 
Association, some words of advice from Mrs. Dunning, 
editorials, a cross-word puzzle for the kiddies, notes on the 
activities of Dunning teachers, jokes and bright sayings of 
children studying the System, as well as many other items of 
interest, one of them being the announcement of an attractive 
pin which can be secured by members of the Dunning 
Teachers Association. 


Recital Club’s Monthly Musicale 


On February 27, the usual monthly musicale of the Recital 
Club was held under the efficient direction of Rose Hazard. 
It was a delightful program—one might almost say the sea- 
son’s best, although all Recital Club musicales are outstand- 


ing in the excellence of the programs presented and the 
artistic ability of the participants. Particularly fine was 
Chester Moffatt’s rendition of four numbers, by Verdi, Keel, 


Lawson and Logan. -Mr. Moffatt gave evidence of a pow- 
erful baritone voice of splendid quality completely controlled. 
Also much appreciated was Blanche Anthony’s interpretation 
of the Caro Nome aria from Rigoletto. She displayed a 
voice of clear, crystal loveliness, and again proved her 
worth as artist and singer in another group.of additional 
numbers. Margaret Kane, pianist, and Joseph Buzanca, 
violinist, were the other participants and each played their 
solo groups to the evident satisfaction of all present. It was 
an event that may be noted as outstanding among the Recital 
Club’s presentations of the year. 


From Violin to Insurance 


Lazarus Monfried, violinist, composer and journalist, 
former editor of The Musical World and Theater Magazine, 
learned a lesson at a high price, but will utilize it to good 
advantage. Some time ago an accident fractured his left 
wrist, cutting off his main source of income as violin teacher 
This caused him to realize the vital necessity of insurance to 
professionals, whose bread and butter and the ability to sup- 
port their families depend entirely upon their own personal 
state and condition, Prompted by this great problem, Mr. 
Monfried completed a course in insurance, especially life 
insurance, and resolved to make it his career. He joined 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
and is reported very prosperous. This mission Mr. Monfried 
conducts chiefly among artists and professionals—the type of 
people nearest to his heart. He is thus specializing in their 
various insurance needs and in forms of protection especially 
designed to suit their individual purposes. 
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Teacher of Singing 
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VIOLIN INSTRUSTION 
CONCERTS CITALS 
314 West sath Street, New York. Te. 2067 Riverside 


ALMA PETERSON 


Five Seasons Soprano with Chicago Opera Company 
3020 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ili. 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1925-26 


HARRY ASKIN, Mor. 
1461 Broadway New York 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 
University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
712-718 Fisk Bidg., New York 


MME. VARETTE TER-STEPANOFF 


Pianist—Teacher 
Studio: 22 West 88th St., New York. Tel. 5294 Schuyler 


JOHN F. BYRNE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Recommended by Jean de Reszke 
Studio: 187 rue du Fourbourg, St. Honore, Paris 
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ANNIE LOUISE) 


DAVID 


HARP 


Phone: Schuyler 7525 


(ADAH CAMPBELL) 


- HUSSEY 


“te VOICE 


Studios: 294 West 82nd St., N. ¥ 


San Francisco Conservatory o Music 


Artistic Director—Ernest Bloch 


jase CLEMENT 
Assistant Directors) 1 11 14N HODGHEAD 


3435 SACRAMENTO STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


MACBETH 


Chicage Civic Opera Company 
LEADING COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Management: FLORENCE MACBETH, Inc. 606 W. ll6th St. New York City 


JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
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Direction D. F. McSweeney 











565 Fifth Avenue New York 
Steinway Piano Used 
CLEMENTINE ROMVUALDO 
Prima Donna Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 
From Covent Garden, London, Formerly conductor Metropol- 
Metropolitan Opera, New York, itan Opera, New York, an 
ete, vailable for Opera, Con- European theaters. Coach to 
cert and Oratorio. celebrities, operatic teacher of 
Also VOCAL TUITION Jeanne Gordon. 
Adcress 109 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City Phone Endicott 8066 
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Bassi & Cannonieri 


General operatic and theatrical 
bureau 






(Ufficio di Affari Teatrali) 
Via Durini N. 31, Milan, Italy 
Telephone 16-345 
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Estelle Liebling Artists Active 


Following are some of the recent activities of Estelle 


Liebling artists 
el gave a recital at the Springfield Auditorium 
(Springfield, Mass.) on February 21. Olive Cornell was 
st at the Rubinstein Club on February 16.* Joan Ruth, 
Metropolitan Opera, gave a recital in Kingston on 
13 followed by joint recitals with Edward 
f the Metropolitan, at Garden City, L. 1, Amster 
dam, N. Y., Toronto, Canada, Oak Park, Ill., Boston, Mass., 
and Akron Mary Leiia Patterson of Atlanta, has 
wed to sing leading roles with the Atlanta Municipal 
Company Patricia O'Connell has been 
new Shubert production, Maritza. Louise 
Wright, who had a small part in the Princess Flavia produc 
tion, has been promoted to the leading soubrette role, begin- 
ning on March 15, when the company opens its Philadelphia 
engagement. Anne Yago has been reengaged to sing leading 


Francis Se 


Oh 
een eng 
Summer Opera 


engaged for the 
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contralto roles with the Atlanta 
Municipal Summer Opera Com- 
pany 

In the various Student 
companies at the present mo- 
ment the following Liebling 
pupils are singing leading roles: 
London company, John Coast, 
Captain Tarnitz ; Western 
company, Jessica Dragonette, 
Kathie; Southern company, 
Bess Bratsch, Princess Margh- 
ret; Mid-Western company, 
Emmy Niclas, Gretchan; Cen- 
tral company, Tom Ryan, Toni. 


Prince 


Brown University Honors 
Koussevitzky 

Provivence, R. I Ata 
cial convocation held in Sayles 
Hall, Brown | 
February 24, honorary 
wert bestowed = upon 
Koussevitzky, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and Chapman Andrews, 
famous Asiatic explorer, the 
former being made doctor of 
music and the latter doctor of 
science Dr. Koussevitzky is 
the fourth commanding person 
ality in the domain of music to 
receive the degree of Doctor of 
Music from Brown. Dr. Jules 
Jordan, of Providence, artist 
pupil of — the late Jean De 
Reszke, received the degree in 
1895. Dr. Hamilton C, Mac- 
Dougall, formerly of Provi 
dence now protessor of music 
at Wellesley College, received it 
in 1901 and Dr. George Cole 
man Gow, Brown ’84, professor 
of music at Vassar College, re 
ceived it in 1903. The colorful 
academic procession formed in 
the campus and marched to 
Sayles Hall, where the audience 
of general public and the stu- 
dent body awaited them. Prof 
Gene Ware presided at the great 
organ and played a fitting pre- 
lude while the procession en 
tered and were seated Invoca 
tion was then made by the 
chancellor of the University, 
directly after which Dr. Hermon 
Carey Bumpus presented Roy 
Chapman Andrews for the 
degree of doctor of science. 
Albert Scott Lyon presented 
Mr Koussevitzky for the 
degree of doctor of music. Mr. 
Koussevitzky chose the medium 
of his art in which to respond to the university's 
tion. This was his first appearance in America as 
rather than conductor He played upon a seventeenth cen 
tury double bass which he brought from Europe when he 
came in 1924 

Tremendous applause acclaimed the 
acknowledged in his delightful manner 
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recogni- 
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soloist which he 


Aschenfelder Entertains for Salzinger 
Louis Aschenfelder gave a reception in honor of Marcel 
Salzinger at the Aschenfelder Vocal Studios, New York, on 
February 20. A short program of string quartets was ex 
cellently played by Messrs. Goutmanovitch, Weitzman, Miro- 
vitch and Trebben. Mr. Salzinger contributed vocal numbers 
in his usual artistic manner and Mme. Robenne gave several 


DOCTISSIMUS 


words: “Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the 
Orchestra, distinguished virtuoso and interpreter of the music of all peoples ; 
at the 
Imperial Opera, leader of orchestral concerts in Paris, London, Berlin, Madrid, Barce- 
then crossing the 
thing of his own imaginative insight and energy, and give to ‘the land of steady habits’ 


student 


the great poets and dreamers in the 
music,” 


March.11, 1926 


SERGIUS KOUSSEVITZKY” 


in his academic gown taken after the ceremony at Brown University, Providence, where 
he was given the honorary degree of Doctor of Music. 


The president of the university 
Boston Symphony 
born in 
Moscow double-bass of the 


Conservatory, soloist 


itlantic to convey to prosaic America some- 
universal language of 
(Photo © Bachrach.) 

dances. Refreshments followed and dancing was enjoyed 
until a late hour Among the guest list of over one hundred 
the following: Eugene Bernstein, Alfred Mirovitch, 
Kugene Mirovitch, Paolo Ananian, Giuseppe Bamboschek, 
Constance Hope, Herma Menth, Carolyn Nolte, Michael 
Bohnen, Lajos Schuk, Arthur Keegan, Mr. Robins, Louise 
Keller, Mr. and Mrs.* Arthur Riehl, Anna Robenne, Count 
Morner, Valentina Grant, Mrs. Jean Wallis, Mrs. George 
Bernard, Cristine Moray, Miss Duffus, Ruth Watson, Dr. 
Schwartz, Mr. Thomaides, Eliza Munizaga, Mr. Majefsky, 
Ruth Kemper, Mr. and Mrs. Borissoff, Victoria Boshko, 
Mayo Wadler, Mrs. and Miss Wadler, Paul Bernard, Miss 
De Loca, Mr. and Mrs. Rothier, Mr. Di Benedetto, Marjorie 
Leet, Virginia Beardsley, Gordon Soule, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Fischer, Mr. and Mrs. Ignace Hilsberg, Mme. Slobadskaya, 
Jean Beaucaire, etc. 


were 
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at Raymond-on-Lake Sebago, Maine 


REGNEAS SUMMER VOCAL STUDIO 


(“The Pine Tree 


SUMMER | 
SEASON | 





State is the Playground of America’) 


June 17th to Sept. 22nd, 1926 


Joseph Regneas gives all vocal instructions personally 
and does not relegate any part to assistant instructors 


ORATORIO 


RECITAL OPERATIC REPERTOIRE 


NO FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Living accommodations at reasonable rates at the “Elm 


Tree Inn” 


Here study under expert guidance, combined with glorious 
nature round about makes an ideal summer of progress and 


pleasure. 


(Boating, fishing, swimming, picnicking, tennis, golf.) 


Practice pianos in quaint little houses at convenient distances. 
For terms address New York Studio, 135 West 80th Street. 


East Shore, Sebago Lake 














Trafalgar 4386. 
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MARIE MILLER, 


who left on March 5 for a tower in Flor- 
ida, Miss Miller plans to get married 
on March 21, and two days later the 
bride and groom will sail for Rurope on | 
the steamship Columbus. Newt year the 


2] ni 7 TTR P harpist will be with the issociated Art 
PRINCESS TSIANINA, ists, a@ new managerial firm in New 


singing in the ancient Coliseum, Rome, directed by Maestro Martino. York 


A NEW MANA-ZUCCA INTEREST. 
Daniel Frohman, theatrical manager, with 
Mana-Zucca and her seven months’ old son, 
Marwin Shepard Cassel, at Miami, Fla, 


WAITING FOR SEATS AT LOWELL MASONIC 
CHOIR CONCERT, 
A month before the recent concert given by the Lowell 
Masonic Choir, with Emily Rosevelt, soprano, and Wendell 
Hart, tenor, as soloists, over 3,000 seats were sold The 
auditorium has a seating capacity of 4,000, and the hall was 
crowded to capacity on the night of the concert 


CLAY DILLON, 
founder and general director of the Opera Players, Inc., 

TOFI TRABILSER, sailed on the steamship Berengaria, March 6, for Europe. 
baritone, and New York voice teacher, was heard in recital Miss Dillon will be in London for a week. Her new opera 
at Carnegie Chambers on February 26. He presented one house, the Grove Street, will open its doors the second week 
of his artist-pupils, Genevieve Azar, in recital; and con- in April with the first American performance of Rutland 
tributed several selections himself to the evident enjoyment Boughton’s operetta, The Immortal Hour. (Photo © Under- 
of the large audience. Mr. Trabilsee has filled many engage- wood & Underwood.) 
ments since the first of the year and has several important 

dates for the spring. 





ANNE ROSELLE, 
American dramatic soprano, known throughout the country 
through her appearances with the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company, and for a time as a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera, is now winning laurels in Hurope. Her success at the 
Vienna Folks Opera last year brought her a re-engagement, 
and her appearances there last month in the title role of Aida 
called forth a demonstration that has not been equaled in 
Vienna since the last appearance there of the late Enrico 
Caruso, After the Nile scene Mme. Roselle was called be 
fore the curtain forty-two times, by actual count. Before 
returning to America she will sing in many of the leading 
Quropean opera houses. (Hartsook photo.) 


RADIE BRITAIN, 


young American pianist and composer, who is in Munich at 
the present time, studying piano with Prof. Josef Pembaur, 
and composition with Albert Noelte. Leading figures in the 
Munich musical world have detected in her a rare talent for 
CECIL ARDEN, 7 a Rey composition, and she has had the unusual honor for an 
photographed at Albuquerque, N. M., en route from the coast , ie Ee . ‘ ; American of having three of her compositions published by 
where she gave a number of successful concerts. Miss Arden a 2S Oe aes : | a German publisher. One of them, a song called The Half- 
made her first reappearance at the Metropolitan on March 7 s , = “a ‘ ‘ Rising Moon, is dedicated to May Peterson, a friend of Miss 
and was heard in concert in Cortlandt, N. Y., on March 9. ” 2 | Britain. Miss Britain will return to America this spring to 
March 18 she will give a joint recital with Jacques Thibaud x ; ; : take up her career here, (Photo by Lise Lobe, Munich.) 
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FLORIZEL VON REUTER 

Theater on the same afternoon, Florizel 
played practically the same program that he 
Yorkers at Town Hall on February 6. An 
appeared in the Musicat Courter 
added here to what 
was very 
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extensive review having 
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foremost piano teachers at the Bush Conservatory, but, also 
a performer of the first order. She opened her program 
with the Beethoven sonata Appassionata, followed with a 
group by Brahms, Schumann and Chopin and numbers by 
Novak, Henselt, Korngold and Liszt. A brainy woman, her 
playing reflects the deep student, with fingers which permit 
a masculine rendition of such numbers as the Liszt Mazeppa 
and an aristrocrat, who caresses the keys to draw tones of 
lofty quality in poetic passages. The audience was vehement 
in its approval and asked for many additions. 

Boza Oumiroff, baritone, has often been heard in these 
surroundings and always gives of his very best. Oumiroff, 
a polyglot, sang in German, French, English, Italian and 
Czecho-Slovak and he interpreted the songs of those various 
nationalities with that artistry that has placed this baritone 
in the enviable place he occupies in the musical life of this 
city. Oumiroff may be classified as an aristocratic singer— 
one whose delivery is always noble as well as interesting 
and one who believes that singing does not méan shouting. 
His success with the public was spontaneous and at the end 
of his program he had to sing encore after encore. Finally, 
seating_himself at the piano, he sang several Czecho-Slovak 
selections with such fine humor that even those who did not 
understand the text understood the fun and at the conclusion 
mingled their applause with the more fortunate who knew 
what the merriment was all about. A very enjoyable recital ! 

Ricnarp CzErwonky Conpucts 

In order to hear the Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under the leadership of Richard Czerwonky, we journeyed 
out to the North Side Turner Hall, Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 28, and were well repaid, as Czerwonky led his or- 
chestra through excellent renditions of the Schubert Marche 
Militaire, Mendelssohn's Ruy Blas overture, the Leoncavallo 
Grand Fantasie from Pagliacci, Boccherini’s Menuet and 
Moszkowski's Malaguena. The fine results that Czerwonky 
obtains from his orchestra speak weil for his efficiency with 
the baton, his orchestral knowledge and keen musicianship. 
He conducts with force and precision, knows how to obtain 
the desired results, and his men follow his most minute 
demand. Czerwonky is well liked out at North Side Turner 
Hall, for he gives the patrons what they want in a highly 
satisfactory manner. There was much applause and several 
encores on this occasion. 

Mu Xr Carrer Concert 

An artist concert, given by the Mu Xi Chapter of the Mu 
Phi Epsilon Sorority, at the Belden-Stratford Hotel, Sun- 
day afternoon, February 28, enlisted the services of Elaine 
De Sellem, Hazel Folsom, Mae Doelling-Schmidt and Goldie 
Gross. 

Myra Mortimer Concert Postronep 

The concert which Myra Mortimer was scheduled to give 
at Orchestra Hall, on March 1, was postponed on account of 
the sudden indisposition of the singer. No definite date has 
been set. 

Co_umBIA ScHoo.t ConcEerT 
School Symphony Orchestra, Ludwig 
gave a concert at Orchestra Hall, on 
March 3, with the assistance of Ethel Preston and Helen 
Frish, pianists; J. Gaius Baumgartner, baritone; Herman 
Silverman, violinist, and Ivine Shields, soprano, The sym- 
phonic numbers were the overture to Massenet's Phedre, 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony and Luigini’s Egyptian 
Ballet. The playing of those numbers reflected again the 
high standard of the Columbia School Orchestra and the 
efficiency of its conductor, Ludwig Becker. Miss Preston’s 
playing of the Grieg concerto in A minor proved one of the 
most, interesting moments of the evening. Her work was that 
of an advanced student who has been well trained and who 
has been permitted to use her own imagination and to give 
full sway to her artistic temperament. Mr. Baumgartner 
is the possessor of a good baritone voice, which he uses with 
marked ability, as disclosed in Wolfram’s aria from Tann- 
hauser. Mr. Silverman is a very young man who should 
make his mark as a violinist, for though the tone he draws 
from his instrument is yet a little weak, his technic is sure 
and he encompassed with no difficulty the many intricacies 
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found in the Vieuxtenips E major concerto. Miss Shields 
has been taught that a singer must have more than a voice 
to succeed, that enunciation and good phrasing count for 
much in making for a brilliant career. Her enunciation of 
the French text in the Debussy Air of Lia from L’Enfant 
Prodigue was so pure that not a single word went amiss. 
A French woman could not enunciate the language better 
than Miss Shields did. She phrased correctly and scored 
heavily with her listeners. The last soloist of the evening, 
Miss Frish, played the Arensky*toncerto in F minor in a 
manner entirely to her credit as well as that of the school 
where she has been taught piano playing so well. It was a 
concert that reflected the excellence to be found in every 
department at the Columbia School of Music. 
ANNA Grorr-Bryant Stupio or VocaL Art 

Harriett Hibbs Hurt, artist-pupil of Anna Groff-Bryant, 
formerly of Oak Park and now of Hollywood (Fla.), is 
fast becoming one of the most popular singers of Hollywood. 
Her beautiful contralto voice, artistic singing and charming 
personality have won her immediate recognition in the lead- 
ing musical, church and social circles and she has appeared 
at many functions during the season. Mrs. Hurt sang at the 
home of Mrs. Richard L. Hoxie, who gave a reception in 
honor of Mrs. Percival Pennybacker on February 5. Feb- 
ruary 15, she appeared on the lecture course and is special 
soloist at several churches. In March Mrs. Hurt will give 
a recital in Miami (Fla.). 

A Busy Loutse St. Joun Westervett Pupit 

Winnifrid Erickson, professional pupil of Louise St. John 
Westervelt, is a very busy soprano. Some of her recent 
engagements include: December 1, soloist at a musicale at 
the home of Mrs. Joseph Noel of Oak Park; 10, soloist at 
Tri Kappa Sorority benefit concert at Gary (Ind.) ; 20, 
soloist in special Christmas musical program at Irving Park 
Christian Church; 27, soloist at home of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
E. Clark of Oak Park, Christmas program; January 14, 
soloist for Junior Association of Commerce at Hotel Sher- 
man, The latter organization has engaged Miss Erickson to 
sing in six radio programs during February and March, 
when their Glee Club will broadcast from six different radio 
stations in the city. 

KATHRYN Witwer IN RECITAL 

Kathryn Witwer, soprano, artist-pupil of Richard De 
Young, was heard in recital at the Playhouse, February 28. 
She delivered a program consisting of groups of songs evi- 
dently well suitéd to the tastes of her audience, which was 
large and musically representative. Only the last half was 
heard by the writer. If the first part was received with the 
same unbounded enthusiasm, the entire offering must be rated 
a huge success from all viewpoints. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 
Mildred Anderson, contralto, pupil of Delia Valeri and 
pecan | Hackett, made her debut at Florence, Italy, in 
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Pitti Palace on January 2. She was compelled to give many 
encores and received most favorable mention from the critics. 

George Garner, tenor, artist-puipl of the conservatory, will 
be soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra (popular 
concert), March 25. Mr. Garner was the winner of the con- 
test for this honor given under the auspices of the Society 
of American Musicians in January, Mr, Garner will sing 
On Away, Awake, by Coleridge Taylor. 

The conservatory announces that the summer term for 
1926 will extend six weeks, from June 28 to August 7. Prac- 
tically all of the leading teachers will be present and in addi- 
tion Mme. Valeri, of New York City, will give a master 
class. 

John J. Hattstedt, president of the conservatory, has re- 
turned from his winter vacation in Los Angeles and San 
Diego (Cal.). 

Howarv Potter Goes To FLoripa 

Howard Potter, assistant manager of the Chicago Musical 
College, left on March §, for Coral Gables (Fla.), for a 
ten days’ stay as the guest of Mary Garden. 

Howarp WELLS ArTIST-PUPIL IN RECITAL 

On the program which opened the tenth season of the 
Young American Artists Series at Fine Arts Recital Hall, 
March 4, there appeared a most gifted young pianist in the 
person of Rosalie Saalfeld. In the Chopin B flat minor 
sonata Miss Sallfeld revealed genuine pianistic talent, keen 
understanding and well developed and clean-cut, technic. 
Vivacity and vigor of youth characterize her playing, which 
reflects an imaginative personality. She also rendered a 
group of Chopin etudes and several Liszt selections, but 
these could not be heard. Miss Saalfeld is a young artist 
who should be heard from in the near future. She emanates 
trom the well-known Howard Wells studio, where she has 
been carefully and efficiently taught. 


Dorsey WHITTINGTON PLAys 

A new and interesting personality, Dorsey Whittington, 
made his appearance in piano recital at Kimball Hall, March 
4, and proved a worthy addition to the list of artists who 
visit, the Windy City annually. Technically well equipped, 
a real gift to address the public, and musical ideas of his 
own are among the qualifications brought out in the Chopin 
G flat minor sonata and a group of Russian numbers by 
Novick, Kosakoff, Deyo and Friml. Mr. Whittington is a 
pianists who has the wherewithal to make it a joy to listen 
to him. 

Louise St. JouN WeEsSTERVELT Stupio Notes 

On February 15, Louise St. John Westervelt brought her 
Columbia School Chorus out to the County Hospital for a 
concert for the tuberculosis ward, and February 24, they 
sang for the Park Ridge Woman's Club, when they were 
compelled to give many encores. 

Ivine Shields, soprano, a Westervelt pupil, sang with the 
Columbia School Orchestra at Orchestra Hall, March 3. 
Jeuel Prosser, contralto, has been engaged as soloist at 
the Rogers Park Methodist Church. 

Virginia Banford and Katherine Scherstrom, sopranos, and 
Bettye Hill, contralto, furnished the program for the regular 
Saturday afternoon studio musicale at the Westervelt Studio, 
on February 20. The interesting program was well sung 
and enthusiastically applauded by the listeners. 

Apotto CLus Concert 

As conductor of the Apollo Musical Club, Harrison M. 
Wild has many fine performances to his credit, and that 
given by the Club on March 5, at Orchestra Hall, added 
another feather to the cap of this able choral conductor. 
Whether the Apollos are so well versed on the Mendelssohn 
Elijah or whether they were in exceptionally fine fettle on 
this occasion, they set forth remarkably fine singing and 
made Orchestra Hall ring. They sang earnestly, spiritedly, 
and enthusiastically. 

Of the soloists, Flora Waalkes, singing the soprano part, 
carried off first honors. Through the sheer beauty of her 
voice and authoritative rendition, she gained the hearty ap- 
proval of the listeners, who applauded her every solo 
vociferously. Miss Waalkes also deserves commendation for 
the manner in which she projected the English text—so clear 
was her enunciation that not a single word was missed. 
Roland Pease showed that he knows both the baritone and 
the chorus parts, as he sang throughout the evening with his 
book closed. The other soloists, Leah Pratt, contralto, and 
Eugene Dressler, tenor, seemed not in their element when 
singing oratorio, 

OrCHESTRA PROGRAM 

No symphony figured in the orchestra program of March 
5 and 6, which was devoted to Mendelssohn’s The Lovely 
Melusina overture, Bach's B flat major concerto for string 
orchestra, Tschaikowsky’s Francesca da Rimini Fantasia, 
Ibert’s Escales, Wolf’s Italian Serenade and Strauss’ Till 
Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks. The Ibert selection, which 
received a first Chicago performance, proved a very happy 
addition to the symphonic literature, and met with unstinted 
success. 

Busu Conservatory News ITEMS 

Alice Phillips, soprano; Frederica Gerhardt Downing, con- 
tralto; Le Roy Hamp, tenor, and William Phillips, baritone, 
will be soloists at the second concert this season of the Bush 
Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, Richard Czerwonky, 
conducting, at Orchestra Hall on March 22. They will sing 
the solo parts of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, given by the Con- 
servatory Chorus of over 100 voices and accompanied by the 
Symphony Orchestra. The first half of the program consists 
of four numbers from the orchestra's repertory. 

The preliminary hearings for the annual prize contest of 
Bush Conservatory were held March 8. The judges in the 
vocal contest were Rose Lutiger Gannon, LeRoy Wetzel and 
Richard De Young. 

Seven young musicians of Bush Conservatory representing 
as many states, were initiated into Pi Chapter of Delta Omi- 
cron on March 6. They were Marjorie Barton, Evelyn Eck- 
lund, Marguerite Gotthart, Dora Roberts, Gretchen Smith, 
Angela Wienzeirl, and Catherine Youngblood. The initiation 
and banquet were held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, with 
several national officers present. 

A recent program by members of Pi Chapter on Russian 
music enlisted the services of Carmen Anderson, Sarah Rus- 
sel, Marjorie Terry, Marjorie Bullamore and Bessie Wedel. 

A chamber music program was given by the Bush Con- 
servatory String Quartet—Robert Quick, first violin; Lorenz 
Hansen, second; Paul Stoes, viola, and John Weatherholt 
cello—at Recital Hall on March 5. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Louise Hunter Here, There and Everywhere 

Louise Hunter will be soloist with the Boston Athletic 
Association on March 14, and will give a concert in her 
home town, Middletown, Ohio, on May 14. She is also doing 
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Micaela in Carmen, in concert form, on May 6 at the 
Spartanburg Festival. 

Miss Hunter will return to Atlanta after the regular 
Metropolitan season, for another season in light opera, a 
re-engagement from last year. She will sing the principal 
roles in The Chocolate Soldier, The Merry Widow, Naughty 
Marietta, Katinka and The Fortune Teller. The season will 
last for eight weeks and she will sing every other week. 


Rata Présent Soloist With Orchestra 


Toronto, CANADA.—Rata Présent created an unusually fine 
impression when she appeared in Massey Hall on March 2 as 
soloist with the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, She was 
heard in the Chopin F minor sonata and brought out its many 
beauties in a thoroughly musicianly manner. Brilliancy, a 
beautiful flowing tone, fine phrasing and excellent pedaling 
were noted throughout her performance. Not only her 
audience but also the critics praised her for the fine art she 
displayed. According to the Toronto Daily Star: “Mlle. 
Présent did a rare piece of work in this tone painting. Her 
technic is the subtly plastic sort that moves in legato lines and 
creates auras of tonal beauty. She played with perfect con- 
trol, fine purity of tone, carefully rounded phrase and the 
most delicately caressing touch. For a work of this kind 
no man player could have surpassed her. She was instantly 
popular and left a rare impression of perfectly esthetic and 
sensuous art.” 


Elizabeth Gutman Sings Casella Songs 


When Alfredo Casella, Italian composer-pianist, gave a 
recital at the Baltimore Music Club on March 6, a group of 
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his songs were interpreted by Elizabeth Gutman, with the 
composer at the piano. Miss Gutman has sung these songs 
on a number of occasions, and recently, did them with such 
success in New York, when Mr. Casella also played for her, 
that he especially requested that she assist him in his concert 
for the Baltimore club. The group included the Three Thir- 
teenth Century Songs, and Two Old Songs, Golden Slumbers 
Kiss Your Eyes and Flaio'et. Miss Gutman appeared last 
spring in Rome under the baton of Casella, as director of the 
Society for Modern Music, and also at his invitation. She 
scored a great success in her three appearances there. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Syracuse, N. Y.—The Syracuse University Glee Club 
won, for the third year in succession, the State Glee Club 
Contest which was held at Rochester, February 13. Syra- 
cuse was given 264 points out of a possible 300, This vic- 
tory gives the Syracuse Club the permanent possession of 
the silver cup offered by the Syracuse Morning Musicales, 
and the right to enter the National Glee Club Contest in 
Carnegie Hall. 

Mme, Schumann-Heink filled the Mizpah to overflowing 
for her recital, February 9. When she appeared upon the 
stage she was given a veritable ovation, Every group was 
encored and she more than satisfied the desires of her lis- 
teners. 

February 10, Walter Gieseking, pianist, appeared before 
the Syracuse Morning Musicales. He displayed ample tech- 
nic and beautiful tone. 

The College of Fine Arts at Syracuse University an- 
nounces three piano recitals to be given in March by Tina 
Lerner, the Russian pianist. ue tn oe 


Chev. Ferruccio F. Corradetti of La Scala, Milan, and 
the Costanzi, Rome, revealed a baritone of unusual range 
and quality in a concert recital given at the Van Curler 
Theatre in Schenectady. The Schenectady Union Star 
and the Schenectady Gazette write “that his singing was one 
of the real delights of the evening.” Appearing with him were 
two pupils, Carmen Garcia-Cornejo and Pasquale Ferrara. 
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pianist, 
Berlin Royal 


Alice Crane, 
va Oro fund 


compose! 
formerly of the Opera, are 
at Harper Institute, 
Stemwe Hall. The next two recitals will take place on 
March il and 18, at three o'clock rhe first program will 
include Bach's A minor organ Prelude and Fugue, selections 
from Partitas, the Or: and Liszt’s Sermon of St. Fran 
cis to the Bird rhe ¢ lecture recitals are open to pro 
fessional students 

Robert Imandt played 
Mont-Joli, and one third of the 
turned out to do him honor. One enthusiastic auditor wrote 
He vibrates with his violin, and that is, believe me, the 
best as well as the most beautiful eulogy one can write of an 
artist. We are yet under the charm of those delicious hours 
which we wish to have repeated in the near future” This 
numerous tributes which testify to the 
Imandt’s recent two weeks’ tour 


giving a series of joint faculty recitals 


recently for the first time at 


population of the town 


is onl one of the 
phenomenal success of M1 
ot anada 

“Grace Leslie 
music critic of the 
February | concert of the 
] sisting soloist 


tremendous hit,” affirms the 
Buffalo, N. Y. Courier, reviewing the 
Orpheus Club of that city, with 
Leslie a “She has a voice of gorgeous 

continues the reviewet, “and a wealth of vocal re 
flexible and smoothly rounded 
in tonal color are thos« 


mac a 


(sract 
quality 
at her command, It is 
and her diction, phrasing and skill 
of a finely schooled artist.” 

Marie Miller, 
Wilkesharre, Pa 
Record stated 
deed an artitst« 
mellow, soothing 


source 


harpist, appeared in recital recently in 

mmenting on her art the Wilkesbarr« 
Miller’s work on the harp was m 

treat. The harp with its naturally velvety, 
tone, has a charm unlike that of any 

instrument Then when it is played by a harpist of 

Miller's ability the music carries conviction and rests 
human mind and heart like a benediction.” 
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“Marie 


other 
Miss 


on the 


Anna Messenie, 
recital at the Chateau 
large ippreciative 
excellent technic and 

The Musical-Art Trio, 
Warren (Saginaw) violin; Gertrude Heacox 
City), cello, and Martha Agnew Wentworth 
piano, is a busy Michigan organization. Ever 
founded a few years ago it has been constantly 
for recitals in Michigan cities and has won unstinted prais¢ 
wherever it appears 

Beleska Malinoff, who scored 
song recital in Chicago will appear in concert 
on the Coast during the month of April. In 
and San Francisco Miss Malinoff is well known, 
there that the young soprano first studied music, 
her family still resides 

Nina Morgana was enthusiastically 
her recent appearance in Concord, N. H. Lillian Ainsworth 
stated in the Concord Telegram: “Before she had sung a 
note she had captivated her audience. Exotic, charming, the 
warmth and vivacity of Southern Europe, the grace and 
sophistication of metropolitan New York are combined in 
her personality. With eyes black as midnight, a wealth of 
black hair simply dressed, exquisite hands, expressive and 
brought into play in every mood, the singer possesses great 
harm, But personality, although an indispensable asset, 

annot win without the voice, and Miss Morgana fully met 

xpectations of her hearers in this respect Her voice 
is one of power, flexibility and brilliance Her enuncia- 
tien is clear, her dramatic ability marked.” According to 
the Concord Monitor, “Miss Morgana is a brilliant singer, 
who fully senses the full meaning of her selections.” 

Bernardo De Muro’s only March appearance in New 
York will be as the guest of the Newspaper Women’s Club 
at the Newspaper Ball, which takes place on March 12 at the 
Ritz-Carlton. The tenor, who appeared in recital at Aeolian 
Hall in October, was invited by Karl K. Kitchen of the 
Evening World, stage manager of the festivities, to be the 
only singer on the program. Mr. De Muro, formerly a 
member of the La Scala Opera company in Milan, and guest 
artist of many opera companies in South America, has been 
in America since last spring, when he was heard in a special 
opera season at the Manhattan 

Rosa Ponselle gave a concert in Bloomington, Ind., 
recently and the Metropolitan Musical Bureau received the 
following telegram from Winfred Merrill: “Ponselle sang 
magnificently Three thousand wildly enthusiastic people 
applauded her to the tune of twenty-four recalls.” 

Ignace Jan Paderewski, in the midst of throngs of 
people smitten with the craze for buying up Florida, is un- 
tempted by the desire to become a land owner. The famous 
Polish pianist has been on a protracted concert tour of 
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Florida, and his manager, George Fngles, recently returned 
from a visit to him. He says that Paderewski is too busy 
giving concerts to interest himself in the land boom, The 
demand for tickets to hear the renowned artist is so great 
that Paderewski gave two concerts in Miami alone, as well as 
recitals in many other cities and towns. While on his trip 
he lives in his private car in order to be assured of the 
rest he needs to keep him fit for his strenuous work. 
Wherever he goes he is greeted with the same ovation, the 
same reverence, and enthusiasm that prove him still one of 
the leading figures before the public in spite of his sixty- 
five years of age. 

Rex Tillson, with assisting artists, will give the fourth 
of his illustrated talks on The Development of Song on 
March 14, at Guild Hall, Steinway Building. The subject at 
this time will be “The Lieder of the Great Romanticists.” 

The Opera-Players, Inc., will open its new theater, The 
Grove Street, on March 15, and not on February 28 as was 
previously announced in the MusicaL Courier. The opening 
performance is The Immortal Hour, an operetta by Rutland 
Boughton. While this operetta ran for a considerable time in 
London, this will be the American premiere. Enrica Clay 
Dillon, who has entire charge of the production, is also gen- 
eral director and artistic director. 

Tofi Trabilsee presented one of his artist-pupils, Gene 
vieve Azar, in a song recital at Carnegie Chamber Hall on 
February 26. Miss Azar possesses a fine soprano voice, and 
her artistic singing aroused great enthusiasm from the friend 
ly and sympathetic audience. She graciously responded to 
many encores and was showered with floral tributes. May 
Jenny was the accompanist for the occasion. Another Tra- 
bilsee pupil, Arthur Wiggins, baritone, was heard at the 
Hotel Plaza on February 15. He has a splendid quality of 
voice with considerable range. He was greatly applauded 
after every number. 

Mischa Mischakoff, concertmaster of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, will be heard in his only recital of the 
season at Town Hall on March 23. Many new compositions 
will be featured on his program. He will be assisted at the 
piano by Harry Kaufman. 

Madam Caroline Lowe gave a delightful George Wash- 
ington birthday party at her studio. Several of her pupils 
sang, among them Misses Mackay, Rhubant, Olmsted and 
Purdy, and Messrs. Daniels, Harold, Ehlers, and Pembleton. 
The guest artist of the evening was Mr. Voigt. After the 
musical, dancing followed, ending a most enjoyable evening. 

Emily Rosevelt, soprano; Grace Leslie, contralto; 
Lewis James, tenor, and Frederick Baer, baritone, form the 
quartet which has been engaged for the Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia, Music Festival, which will be held in that city on April 
12, 13 and 14 next. 

Howard Gilbert is a credit to the Gescheidt schooling, 
exemplified in his able singing of arias by Lalo and Handel 
at the February 18 meeting of the Daughters of the Empire 
State. Besides the arias, his singing of songs by Arne, 
Whelpton, Gretchaninoff and Tirindelli brought him ap- 
plause from the discriminating auditors. 

Edward Rechlin, noted Bach interpreter, includes flat- 
tering notices from New York to Omaha anent his organ 
recitals. “Made a profound impression played with 
lofty conception of style;” “the audience gave nothing short 
of an ovation,” wrote Earl Moore, organist of Ann Arbor 
University. 


Nevada Van der Veer, before leaving New York to fill 
three important spring festival dates, will sing on April 16 
with the Forest Hills, L. I., Choral Club. The festivals 
referred to are Pittsburg, Kans., Spartanburg, S. C., and 
Harrisburg, Pa., where the popular contralto will sing vari- 
ous important works, besides appearing on artists’ night. 

Harold Land, baritone, sang in Hackensack, N. J., re- 
cently, when the Evening Record called him “one of this 
country's leading baritones ; possessing an intensely dramatic 
instrument, his voice ranging from grand opera power to 
drawing-room delicacy.” March 1 he sang in Newark, and 
April 5 he will appear in Bogota, N. J., at the Community 
Church. 

James Massell’s artist-pupils have been filling impor- 
tant engagements, among them being Flora Negri, who gave 
a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, November 1, followed 
by engagements in Baltimore, Brooklyn, Tarrytown, and 
with the New York Symphony orchestra. Lillian Baker, 
soprano, and Jerome Molberg, basso, are singing in Princess 
Flavia; Lillian Kenney is singing on the Orpheum circuit; 
Walter Timoff is tenor with Louis XIV, and Stephen Slye- 
pousken is basso of the Moscow Art Theater. 

May Peterson, at her recent recital at Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y., February 13, was called upon to sing her cus- 
tomarily long list, of encores. The public is always extraor- 
dinarily pleased with Miss Peterson’s singing, especially with 
her rendition of the old familiar melodies—The Last Rose 
of Summer, Carry Me Back to Ol’ Virginny, Comin’ thro’ 
the Rye, and many others of the same kind. 

Leff Pouishnoff has decided to return next year, as 
he has been reengaged by several of the. managers who 
brought him to their respective cities. The first one to 
telegraph to Manager M. H. Hanson that she wants Mr. 
Pouishnoff again next year was the Dayton, O., manager, 
Patricia O’Brien. The second city to demand a return was 
St. Louis. 

Harry E. Shultz, head of the voice department of the 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark., sang before the 
Inter-Fraternity meeting held there recently, when 300 mem- 
bers were present. Mr. Shultz gave great pleasure in in- 
troducing the new ballad, Just a Cottage Small, followed 
by Jessie Deppen’s charming little encore song, Oh, Miss 
Hannah. Mr. Shultz will be soloist with the University 
Glee Club, of which he is director, when they go on tour, 
and he will sing this ballad at all concerts, while the Glee 
Club Quartet will sing an arrangement for male voices of 
Oh, Miss Hannah. 

Helen Stanley made a radiant and lovely picture in 
her recent recital at the Princess Theater in Chicago. She 
drew a large and enthusiastic audience that heard her in a 
typical program—that is, an unhackneyed, intelligent selec- 
tion of songs. “Helen Stanley’s singing draws Devries’ 
praise,” was the headline of the E vening American, and Mr. 
Devries further noted that she was a singer of ‘ ‘personality, 
plus brains and a voice.” Eugene Stinson, as well as Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, both deplored the fact that Mme. Stanley 
is no longer a member of the Chicago Opera Company. 
Mme. Stanley is singing her third consecutive season with 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, and ‘will give her 
last guest performance April 25, singing the role of Elizabeth 
in Tannhauser, 
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season Mr. Schwarz will be heard at a concert at Queen's 
Hall and also in a series of concerts throughout Europe. 
He will return to this country next season under the man- 
agement of Charles L. Wagner. 


Charles Stratton, artist pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, 
won new laurels on his recent tour in the Middle West, in- 
cluding two engagements with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, February 19 and 20, when The Faust Symphony and 
Liszt’s Thirteenth Psalm were given. 

The Sittig Trio—Frederick V. Sittig, pianist; Margaret 
Sittig, violinist, and Edgar H. Sittig, cellist—is a very 
active organization. Besides the numerous ensemble con- 
certs which the trio gives, these artists have filled many solo 
engagements. Among the appearances this season may be 
mentioned the following: New York (Aeolian Hail, Criterion 
Society, Commodore Hotel), Newark, Ridgewood, Bloom- 
field, Hoboken High School, Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
State Normal School, Cresco (Pa.), Jackson Heights Music 
Club, Jackson Heights Women’s Club, Roslyn, Carmel and 
Staten Island Academy; also Margaret Sittig’s violin recital 
at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, and her appearance 
with the Brooklyn Orchestral Society at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn. Edgar H. Sittig appeared with Mme. 
Frances Alda in the Victor Radio Concert on January 14. 

Jerome Swinford, baritone, sang in Detroit, February 
15, and in Port Huron, Mich., February 16. On March 7, 
he appeared in New York with the Universtiy of North 
Carolina Glee Club. 


Julia Claussen appeared in a performance of Samson 
and Delilah with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company on 
February 18. “The statuesque Julia Claussen was the 
Delilah,” said the critic of the Philadelphia Inquirer’ “She 
not only dramatically pictured the role of the Philistine 
siren in a manner most commendable, but she also sang not 
only with purity of tone but with an authority that was de- 
lightful to the capacity audience. Needless to say that the 
two great arias allotted to the role she essayed were ren- 
dered in a manner which brought forth all the beauties of 
the score and in addition this artist with dramatic vigor 
dominated in every scene in which she appeared.” 

Gilbert Ross, on February 21, played Cecil Burleigh’s 
C Minor concerto with the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra in Madison, Wis. According to one of the critics, the 
young violinist is a supreme artist. Five times the insistent 
audience recalled him, and twice the composer was called to 
the platform. Mr. Burleigh has dedicated this concerto to 
Mr. Ross. 

Jeannette Vreeland is booked for a tour of Northern 
New York state and Canada this month. On March 11 she 
is singing for the Matinee Musical Club of Montreal. The 
popular young soprano recently gave a more than usually 
successful New York recital at Aeolian Hall. In April 
she starts a six weeks’ tour as soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony under the direction of Henri Verbrugghen. 

John Coates was acclaimed on the occasion of his re- 
cent Chicago appearance atthe Studebaker, Eugene Stinson, 
of the Evening Journal, referred to his recital as one of 
the memorable events of the winter. Glenn Dillard Gunn 
considers the tenor a master of lyric diction. “His manner 
of music-making is one of the most interesting events of the 
season,” was the conclusion of the Tribune. This was Mr. 
Coates’ first visit to Chicago and he came, sang, and con- 
quered, as is his unpremeditated way wherever he goes. 

Marcella Geon assisted William Burt, tenor, at his re- 
cital held at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on February 
10. Miss Geon is an excellent accompanist and invariably 
when she assists at the piano she lends a high artistic tone to 
the entire concert. 

“Dorsey Whittington is one of a few American pianists 
who can draw a large audience on a blizzardous night” says 
the Brooklyn Standard of February 10, and continues: 
“Aeolian Hall was nine-tenths filled last evening for his 
recital. Several eminent pianists were in evidence, and 
many of what seemed to be young piano students. Contem 
porary composers were also in evidence, three from a group 
of seven figuring on the evening’s program. Mr. Whitting- 
ton possesses in marked degree the instinct to play piano. 

That is one reason why a ‘stiff’ or constrained atmos- 
phere never prevails at a Whittington recital. His technic is 
brilliant but not gaudy ; his tone exceptionally clear, his finger 
work clean, and wrist suppleness remarkable. But, over 
and above these mechanical assets, Whittington is a per- 
sonality and his playing is never dull; he has an imagina- 
tion richly strewn with poetic conceptions.” 

“Paul Althouse gives the best performance of the sea 
son,” is the verdict of the music critic of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, reviewing the recent production of Samson 
and Delilah, as staged by the Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany. And the same writer goes on to say: “Paul Althouse 
was the Samson and took the role admirably ; his action was 
excellent.” The critic of the Inquirer, writing of the same 
event says very happily that “Althouse makes one forget 
even Dalmores. He was in especially good voice. It is a 
difficult part, and requires not only a voice of great resource 
fulness but a presence of commanding _masculinity, all of 
which requirements were more than met.” 

Phyllis Archibald has been visiting Havana and Miami. 

Frederic Baer has been chosen .to impersonate the role 
of Ramfis in a performance of Aida in concert form, to be 
given in Hartford, Conn., May 4, by the Hartford Oratorio 
Society. 

Marion Marsh Bannerman, harpist, jointly appeared 
with Mr. Saylor on Saturday afternoon, February 20 at the 
old First Presbyterian Church, in Newark, N. J. Miss 
Bannerman’s rendition of Saint-Saéns’ Fantasia was an 
artistic gem. Her second group ranging from Massenet to 
Debussy, were interpreted with fine balance and color. Other 

(Continued on page 42) 
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thing perhaps more than any other that entitles 
Brailowsky to recognition as one of the great living masters 
of the piano. It is and musicianship often found in 
those who are cold and uninspired, rarely found in combina- 
tion with such emotionalism as stirs Brailowsky’s audiences 
Brailowsky is, in fact, a genius. That he held his audience 
until the lights were turned out need cause no surprise 
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Kudisch String Quartet 
Alexis Ki ripe first violinist; Edwin Goorno, able 
econd violinist; Joachim Chaseman, viola, and Rudolph 
youthful but excellent cellist, make up the en 
comprising the Kudisch String Quartet, which gave 
a well attended concert at Aeolian Hall, March 3. Their 
playing of a Beethoven opus showed uniform musicianship, 
and they enthusiastically applauded after the scherzo 
Dvorak's opus 74, for two violins and viola, was an 
interesting was Kudisch’s own manuscript trio 
for violin, viola and cello; this is built on Russian themes, has 
a learned fugue in it, and a cadenza for leading violin, all 
howing melody gift combined with thorough musicianship 
Borodine’s quartet in D closed the concert, and frequent 
strong applause led the players to bow acknowledgments. 
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Hall, March 4, 
accorded her in Mecca 

when she appeared as 
soloist with the New York Symphony Miss Scharrer 
offered a taxing program, of varied content and mood, that 
was calculated to test the capabilities of the pianist to the 
utmost. She met the technical difficulties of the scores with 
and gracefully overpowered artistic obstacles, bringing 
to its ultimate conclusion with colors flying. 
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“Aida’”’ 
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given; 
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Springfield Daily News 
Dec. 2/25 


“she has a charming voice with 


plenty of power and range and 
proved a favorite with the audience 


at once.” 


Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Feb. 18/26 


“has a beautiful voice of excellent 
range and moderate power, which she 
uses with great skill.” 
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Miss Scharrer proved herself a musician of insight and 
emotional expression, technically excellent, displaying good 
taste, a pleasing touch and a distinct knowledge of tone 
coloring. That she is an artist temperamentally as well as 
technically was proven in her rendition of Schumann’s Phan- 
tasie which she played with intense feeling and expressive 
beauty. Her ‘interpretation of the Bach prelude and fugue 
in C sharp was comprehensive and sincere, and she per- 
formed it with a smooth, velvet loveliness of tone quality 
that brought warm acknowledgment from her auditors. 
Purcell’s Toccata, Sarabande and Minuet, with which the 
program was introduced, and Scarlatti’s sonatas in D minor, 
C minor and C major were received equally as well. 
Debussy and Ravel were treated with artistic ease and com- 
plete understanding, while six Chopin etudes, delightfully 
rendered, concluded the evening’s presentations. Miss Schar- 
rer’s audience lacked nothing in appreciation of her artistic 
merits and she was the recipient of many beautiful flowers. 


New York Philharmonic 
The novelty of the Philharmonic concert at Carnegie 
Hall on March 4 consisted of two excerpts from Richard 
Strauss’ opera, Intermezzo, an Interlude and Waltz Scene. 
Here is the cue to the Interlude, from the libretto: 
alone. My dear husband! He 


lonely evening—how sad it makes one!” 
meditation as the curtain falls). 


is so good, so true! 
(she becomes 


“Here I sit, 
“This long, 
more absorbed in 

The interlude is, says Lawrence Gilman in his program 
notes “an impassioned revery.” What it sounded like was 
warmed up Strauss of the Rosenkavalier period, pretty but 
not important. 

The waltz which is laid in a Bavarian Inn, has 
some good Bayerisches Hochland 34 time, and is pleasant 
to listen to. Themes from other parts of the opera are inter- 
woven. It is all made by. the adroit and practiced hand of 
a master. The rest of the program was conventional—The 
overture to The Marriage of Figaro, Schumann’s First 
Symphony, which was given a performance that ennobled it, 
and three Hungarian Dances of Brahms. The more familiar 
one becomes with Mr. Furtwangler’s conducting, the 
stronger grows the impression that he is a very big musician. 
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Elshuco Trio 
Trio—composed of William Kroll, violin; 
cello, and Aurelio Giorni, piano—continued 
Aeolian Hall, on March 5, 


The Elshuco 
Willem Willeke, 
its series of Schubert recitals at 
with the Fantasie in C major, violin and piano, and the 
quartet in E major and the quintet in A major. For the lat- 
ter two numbers the Elshuco ensemble added to its ranks 
three assisting artist in the persons of Karl Kraeuter, violin, 
Herbert Borodkin, viola, and Harry Sacher, double bass. 
The opening number was rendered by Messrs. Kroll and 
Giorni, who clearly showed the effects of their long associa- 
tion together in the presentation of a finely balanced and 
sympathetic offering. The opus was played without inter- 
missions between the five movements of which it is com- 
prised. There were few arid spots in the Kroll-Giorni 
rendition and many that were exceptionally touching. 

The ensemble numbers, which incorporated the newcomers 
listed above were played with an astonishing precision of 
attack and balance, considering their lack of experience in 
playing together. A fine example of this was shown in the 
quintet, in the Tema con variazioni movement. The theme 
on which this is based is best known as a folk song. It is 
a lively and invigorating tune which was spiritedly treated 
by the ensemble. 

This Schubert series by the 
proven exceptionally popular among New York concert- 
goers. The recitals, of which Friday night's performance 
was the fifth, have embraced a considerable portion of the 
better known compositions of that master, and have all been 
of a highly artistic and musicianly nature. One concert 
still remains of the present series. 


Efrem Zimbalist 

The particular interest in the recital given by Efrem 
Zimbalist, in Carnegie Hall, on March 5, was in the first 
performance anywhere of his own new Sonata for violin and 
piano. Those who expected anything startlingly modern 
were doomed to disappointment. Zimbalist evidently did 
not care to épater le bourgeois. He devoted himself to 
writing fine music, including real tunes. His harmonic 
scheme was always fresh, interesting and appropriate, 
though only in the final movement was there an occasional 
touch of modern dissonance. It was in three movements, 
a slow introduction on broad lines, preceding the opening 
allegro. The second movement, marked amoroso, employs 
two themes, one of them the folk song used in the final 
movement from Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony. It was 
evident the work made a deep impression on the hearers, 
who applauded it to the echo. There was indeed plenty of 
well deserved applause throughout the evening. The pro- 
gram began with the familiar Praeludium and _ allegro 
Pugnani- Kreisler. Then came Mozart's Concerto in A 
major, and after the Sonata there was a group made up of 
Nocturne of Chopin-Wilhelmj, Valse of Chopin-Spalding, 
Persian Song of Glinka-Zimbalist, and Ronde des Lutins of 
Bazzini; and of course there were many extra numbers 
demanded by an audience that filled the hall. Zimbalist 
played, as ever, in the mood of a master musician and violinist. 
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Elshuco organization has 


London String Quartet 


The London String Quartet, long a favorite here, made 
its only New York appearance of the winter on March 6, 
at Carnegie Hall. How highly it is regarded here was 
shown by the fact that the great hall was nearly full. It is, 
however no place to listen to chamber music. Delicacies are 
lost and the fortes are apt to sound weak and thin, even with 
as fine and sonorous a quartet as the London men. However, 
if one sat far enough forward it is apparent that they had 
lost none of their original ability as players and that the 
ensemble has kept up to the same high standard as ever. 

The program began with the Beethoven Sonata in E minor, 
op. 59, No. 2, and concluded with a Haydn Quartet in C, 
op. 76 No. 3, the one known as the Emperor. Between, there 
were two shorter pieces—a quiet sketch by J. B. McEwen 
called Les Dunes and Scherzo by Fritz Kreisler, presumably 
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from his quartet. The performance was of the highest 
excellence from first to last. It is to be regretted only that 
conditions for hearing the splendid quartet were not better. 


N. Y. Philharmonic Children’s Concert 


Trumpets and percussion instruments formed the object 
lesson of the fourth Children’s Concert of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, March 6, the pair of concerts 
being conducted as usual by Ernest Schelling. Illustrating 
them, the Tannhauser March, with its fanfare of introduc- 
tion; the Dvorak Largo (New World symphony), using the 
brass choir and kettledrums, and the Tschaikowsky overture, 
1812, overpoweringly using all brass, percussion instruments 
and bells (the composer also had cannon in mind for the 
pasar performance), these were the principal works. As 
ever, Conductor Schelling’s witty and instructive remarks 
brought down thé house, and a far larger audience even 
than that listened in. Ravel's Laideronette, and singing by 
everyone of the Battle Hymn of the Republic formed the 
remaining items of the program. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The first concert in the March series.at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art was given before an audience of enormous 
size on March 6, when David Mannes and his excellent 
orchestra of selected musicians presented a program con- 
taining Overture to Le Roy d’Ys, Lalo; two movements from 
Symphony No. i in C minor, Brahms ; Invitation to the 
Dance, Weber; first movement from the Symphonic Suite, 
Scheherazade, Rimsky-Korsakoft ; Nocturne from A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Mendelssohn; Waltz of the Flow- 
ers from the Nutcracker Suite, Tschaikowsky; First move- 
ment from Concerto Grosso in G major, Bach, as well as 
Wagner's The Death and Funeral March of Siegfried, and 
entrance of the Gods into Valhalla. 

This series is contributed by the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
tion and other friends of the Museum. Mr. Mannes artistic 
and idealistic work is gaining much praise from the genuine 
music lovers who frequent these concerts. 


Harry Anik 

Harry Anik, pupil of Clarence Adler, was heard 
in recital in Aeolian Hall on March 6. His program con- 
sisted of the Sonata, op. 53, Beethoven’ and a group of five 
Chopin numbers as well as selections by Schubert-Godowsky, 
Moussorgsky-Rachmaninoff, Cryil Scott, Dohnanyi and Liszt. 

The young man has a well developed technic, and revealed 
in his performance good balance and musicianship. He gives 
every promise for a brilliant future. 


Intercollegiate Glee Clubs’ Contest 


Saturday evening, March 6, at Carnegie Hall, glee clubs 
of fifteen colleges came together in pe re The col- 
leges represented were Wesleyan, New York University, 
University of North Carolina, Penn State College, University 
of Wisconsin, Amherst, Syracuse, Princeton, University of 
Kansas, Columbia, Furman, Yale, Dartmouth, Fordham and 
Ohio (Wesleyan: The winners were: first, Wesleyan; 
second, Princeton; thigd, University of Kansas. 

The trial consisted of three songs for each club: the first 
a song selected by the club, the second, The Lamp in the 
West, by Horatio Parker, sung by each club in succession; 
third, the official college song of each college. The judges 
were Harry O.-Osgood, chairman; Mark Andrews and 
Stephen Townsend. Mr. Osgood made a short address be- 
fore awarding the prizes. He said, in the first place, that 
college songs ought not to be included in the contest since 
their great divergences of character offered no point of com- 
parison. He then remarked that the Parker contest song, 
so harshly criticized by Harvard, and the cause of Harvard's 
withdrawal from the competition, was, in the opinion of the 
judges, a perfectly acceptable song for the purpose. It had 
stood the fifteen repetitions as well as any song could. 

It was an exciting contest. All of the clubs sang well, 
and there was so much equality that everybody was kept 
guessing until the judges announced their decision. The 
program was long—too long— but the college songs were 
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the most entertaining part of it and it would be a pity to 
leave them out. I’m a Jayhawk, the song of the University 
of Kansas, is a modern jazz piece and made a big hit, and 
the Penn State song, Nittany Lion, was also very well liked. 
As to the selected piece, Fordham should be commended 
upon its choice of the Tenebrae Factae Sunt of Palestrina 
which the club sang exceedingly well. There was nothing 
else in the whole list quite as good musically or as difficult. 
The addition at the end of the long program of two num- 
bers sung by the University Glee Club of New York was 
quite superfluous, as was, also, the Prayer of Thanksgiving, 
by Kremser, sung by the massed clubs. The Star Spangled 
Banner, also sung by the massed clubs, ended the evening. 


Winifred Young Cornish and Lynnwood Farnam 


Winifred Young Cornish, having created an excellent im- 
pression at her first, and second recitals of the season, at- 
tracted a large and enthusiastic audience at her third recital 
at Town Hall, March 6. The two former recitals were 
marked by individuality, and it must be said that, for the 
third time she gave an exceptionally interesting program 
with much originality and individual interpretation. 

She began her program with four Dutch songs, arranged 
by Josef Hofmann, and followed by three composers of the 
seventeenth century ; Le coucou, Daquin ; Pastorale, Scar 
latti; and Les petite moulins a vent, Couperin. After these 
came several numbers from Tschaikowsky’s album for the 
young. These were rendered in a fascinating manner and 
brought forth additional ones not programed. 

After this first group by Mrs. Cornish, Lynnwood Farnam 
played two organ solos, Improvisation-Caprice, Joseph Jon- 
gen, and Corege et Litanie, Marcel Dupre. Mr. Farnam is 
always the excellent organist, playing with great beauty, 
style and effect. He also contributed extra numbers. Mrs. 
Cornish’s second group contained Edward Ballentine’s hu- 
morous variations on Mary Had a Little Lamb; these delight- 
fully comic little selections are well known now, as_ they 
created considerable interest when they were first published. 
Mrs. Cornish sang them in a humorous vein well fitted for 
the occasion, and so program notes were unnecessary. Mr. 
Farnam and Mrs. Cornish proved an excellent combination 
in recital, and it is to be hoped that they will be heard in 
other programs in the near future. 


MARCH 7 


The Friends of Music 

The seventh concert, twelfth season, of the Society of the 
Friends of Music, Artur Bodanzky, conductor, at Town 
Hall on March 7, was heard by an audience completely 
filling the auditorium. It listened with absolute devotion 
to every note performed, in an ideally classic program 
devoted to instrumental excerpts of works by Handel and 
Bach. One might have heard just such a concert in the old 
Gewandhaus in Leipsic, Reinecke conducting, in 1886, just 
forty years ago, in the days when Theodore Thomas reigned 
in Steinway Hall on East Fourteenth street; when Frederic 
Archer gave organ recitals on a Roosevelt organ in beauti- 


ful Chickering Hall, Fifth avenue and 18th street; when 
there were no automobiles, nor phonographs, nor radio, nor 
subways—but life was comfortable! Following the Handel 


Lynwood Farnam played 
and a variety 
musicianship 
and all 


concerto grosso for strings in G. 
the fifth organ concerto with beautiful lucidity, 
of registration which showed consummate taste, 
and entire familiarity with the organ he played 
from memory. Numerous recalls followed. This was 
similarly the case with pianist Harold Samuel, who played 
the Bach concerto in D, incorporating in it clean-cut technic, 
appropriate poise, and beauty of tonal values, his rhythmical 
incisiveness prominent throughout. High-class orchestral 
accompaniments were those conducted by Bodanzky, under 
whom a suite of Bach music, selected and transcribed by 
Mahler, closed the concert; in it the celebrated Air for the 
G string was heard in its original orchestration and key 
The concert was commendably short, consuming one hour and 
twenty minutes. 


N. Y. Philharmonic: Scipione Guidi, Soloist 

A comparatively brief program was the one presented by 
conductor Furtwangler and the New York Philharmonic, on 
March 7. The concert opened with the Haydn G major 
symphony, No. 13, followed by the Mendelssohn E minor 
concerto for violin, Scipione Guidi, concert-master of the 
Philharmonic, being the soloist, and the Strauss Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s Merry Pranks closing the program. 

The charming, familiar Haydn symphony was given a 
characteristic graceful and bright reading, the entire work 
rendered without the usual breaks between movements. Mr. 
Guidi is a violinist of no mean talent. He gave to the famous 
concerto an admirable performance; there was _ brilliance 
and limpidity in its technical execution, and in the spirit of 
sincerity and authority there was a scholarly interpretation, 
which, while beautiful, was never sentimental 

The Strauss number was just sufficient contrast to leave 
one with a decided satisfied feeling. This tone-poem with 
the simple folk-like theme of the prologue and epilogue, 
which enhances the music in a curious and indescribable way, 
is a thing built on a philosophic and poetic plane far above 
os mere crude realism of Till EF ulenspiegel’ s exploits’ David 
Gregory Mason says that he doubts “whether Strauss has 
ever written anything more perfect or more tender than this 
wittiest of pieces, in which the wit is yet forgotten in the 
beauty.” 

. Y. Symphony: Spalding, Soloist 
visiting soloist with the New York 
Auditorium, March 7, was 
minor for violin and 


Albert Spalding, the 
Symphony Orchestra at Mecca 
heard in the Mendelssohn concerto in E 
orchestra. It. was a memorable reading. Mr. Spalding was 
in his best form; which is to say that bow and _ string 
apparently no longer offer any technica Idifficulties to this 
master violinist. With no superfluous stage manners, Mr 
Spalding always applies himself to his task with a delightful 
ease and simplicity. One recognizes at once the skillful hand 


and intelligent conception of the performer. At the con 
clusion of his playing recall followed recall. Ten times 
according to this reviewer's arithmetic, this popular artist 


was forced to bow his acknowledgment of tumultuous ap 
plause. The audience was big and appreciative and it showed 
beyond a doubt its superlative delight in Mr. Spalding’s sup- 
erlatively beautiful playing. 
The novelty of the program—marked new: first time in 
America—was the overture, Belfagor. This is a lyric comedy 
(Continued on page 44) 
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clarinet, and Lula Premo, accompanist. One of the songs 
which was greatly appreciated by the large audience was 
Just a Cottage Small, by Hanley. In The Garden of To- 
morrow, by Jessie Deppen, is another song that was par- 
ticularly effective as sung by Mr. Lund; in fact the pro- 
gram was made up entirely of songs from the catalogue of 
Harms, Inc., and Chappell-Harms, Inc. 

Zita Friedman, lyric soprano, and artist-pupil of Mrs. 
Robert Parks Bennett of Dallas, Texas, was heard in re- 
cital in Dallas on February 15, in the Munger Room, 
Y. W. C. A. auditorium. In Miss Friedman's last group she 
was particularly successful in her rendition of My Desire, 
one of Cadman’s newést ballads. She was roundly ap- 
plauded and reflected great credit on her teacher. 

Edwin Hughes, pianist, will leave for an extended tour 
of the South after his New York recital on March 16, 
going as far as Texas. , 

A Henry Hadley Easter Program will be given on 
Palm Sunday evening, March 28 at the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, 11th Street, New York. The choir will 
render a program of Easter music assisted by an orchestra 
from the New York Philharmonic, with the composer con- 
ducting and Ernest C, S. Graham, organist and choirmaster 
of the church, at the organ. 

Max Jacobs conducts this winter The Eveready Hour 
Chamber Symphony Orchestra, which broadcasts every Tues- 
day evening from station WEAF. He gave in a recent pro 
gram the first performance of Marche Triomphale by J. 
Arko-Mendelssohn, specially written for Mr. Jacobs and his 
orchestra. 


Specialization Activities of Anna Groff Bryant 


The specialization department of Anna Groff-Bryant’s 
activities has been an important branch of her work for the 
past twenty-five years and more, although perhaps better 
known as Educative-Corrective practice. It was in order 
that she might have more time to devote to the advance- 
ment and the practice of educative-corrective work that this 
proved one of the strongest influences in urging her to retire 
from all institutional activities a year ago. 

Her educative-corrective practice includes: First, the 
restoration of either total or partial loss of the singing or 
speaking voice or in any particular location of the voice, 
such as the lower, middle or upper section of the voice, 
which may have been caused either by the common menace 
or its resultant, such as chronic laryngitis, pharyngitis, bron- 
chitis or nasal problems; loss of voice resulting from over 
specializing, either on too much soft tone work or too much 
dramatic work, or too much on the medium section of the 
in either case causing an unbalanced effort on the vocal 
Secondly, the correction of the destructive ex- 
vocal organs, either singly or col- 
lectively, such as the excessive vibration of the jaw, lips, 
tongue and the throat, which unfortunately is being en- 
couraged and regarded as a sign of greatness when in reality 
it is a sign of a crumbling and tumbling vocal instrument, 
as may be seen in several great singers before the public 
today. Thirdly, the much deplored and destructive habit 
of singing off pitch, which is not the fault of the singer’s 
ear, or musical taste, as when a musical instrument gets out 
of tune it is not a reflection on the performer; in that case 
it is well known that it is the fault of the instrument and a 
tuner is called in to correct the instrument and put it in 
tune. Fourth, vocal abnormalities, such as hoarseness of 
voice, husky and breathy conditions of voice, as well as all 
the other common ailments of throat afflictions which seem 
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to be on the increase if one but observes. Fifth, vocal de- 
fects, such as stuttering, stammering and lisping and the 
pernicious habit of clearing the throat, swallowing and the 
common nervous affliction of the facial muscles. Sixth, vocal 
limitations such as limited range of voice either high or low, 
volume, resonance, brilliancy, soft tone or the mezzo voce, 
or the undeveloped so-called falsetto tone, which is in reality 
the truest tone in the male voice. Any of the above list of 
specialized work can be successfully applied without inter- 
fering with the individual vocal methods only in such as 
where the cause of the case is due to destructive vocal 
methods ; in that case the singer or student would undoubtedly 
welcome the discovery of the causes for his troubles and seek 
to prevent any further re-occurence of his afflictions. 


The Selinskys to Play March 19 
Margarita Selinsky, assisted by Max Selinsky, will present 
an unusual program of violin music at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the evening of March 19. They will open the 


March 11, 


MAX AND MARGARITA SELINSKY. 
p-ogram with Mozart’s Conzertante in D major for two 
violins, following which Mrs. Selinsky will play numbers by 
Sinding, Friedeman Bach, Rode Elman and Tschaikowsky. 
Of special interest in a group of numbers for two violins 
unaccompanied is the Ries Perpetuum Mobile, which was 
arranged for and dedicated by the composer to Mr. and 
Mrs. Selinsky. The program will be concluded with Zim- 
balist’s Concert-Phantasie on Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le Coq 
d'or, played by Mrs. Selinsky. This will be the first recital 
to be given by these two musicians since returning to New 
York this season to resume their activities in the metropolis 
as concert artists and pedagogues. 


Szigeti “Magnificent” 


When Szigeti played in St. Louis last month, the Globe 
Democrat commented: “We may safely say that he has 
nearly all that Heifetz has in the way of technic and a good 
deal more than that wizard in the way of heart.” And when 
the brilliant violinist appeared in Chicago, the American 


JOSEPH SZIGETT, 

carried this head-line : “Magnificent, Says Devries, of 
Joseph Szigeti,” saying in the article: “Szigeti’s perform- 
ance was so sublimely beautiful that it utterly disarmed 
criticism.” 


Whittington Cidestions } in South 


Dorsey Whittington, pianist, was heard in recital in 
Chicago on March 4. -He left immediately for a Southern 
tour. Among the most important places where he will! 
appear is the Convention tor the Federation of Music 
Clubs of South Carolina, which is being held in Anderson. 
After this tour Mr. Whittington will concertize in the 
middle west. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The tenth subscription concert by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra was in many respects 
one of the finest achievements of this splendid organization. 
Conductor Henri Verbrugghen arranged an ideal Beethoven 
program, the mainstay of which was the Eroica Symphony. 
It had a memorable performance and was introduced grace- 
fully by one of Beethoven’s lesser known works, the over- 
ture to the ballet Prometheus. The second part of the pro- 
gram was given over to Carl Flesch who played the Bee- 
thoven violin concerto in a never to be forgotten manner. 

The fifteenth “Pop” concert was the last before the orches- 
tra left for an extended mid-winter tour. It opened with 
Mendelssohn's overture, Ruy Blas, and was followed by 
selections from Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah. The pro- 
gram closed with Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s Four Caucasian 
Sketches. Two popular local pianists, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Bliss, played the Mozart concerto for two pianos and scored 
heavily with the delighted audience. 

Jacques Thibaud was the stellar attraction presented by 
Mrs. Carlyle Scott in the University of Minnesota concert 
course. The French violinist thrilled his audience and scored 
a genuine triumph. He opened his program with Faure’s 
A major sonata for piano and violin in the fine interpreta- 
tion of which Mr. Thibaud’s accompanist, Jules Godard, 
took a large share. Mr. Thibaud’s other numbers were also 
flawlessly played. Many times the artist was recalled after 
each number. 

Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck, commemorating the series of con- 
certs given by her in Vienna during the year 1906, has under- 
taken the task of presenting in five recitals fifteen standard 
piano concertos, The first of these recitals took place at the 
Unitarian Church, where, before a large and enthusiastic au- 
dience, she played the Mendelssohn G minor and the Bee- 
thoven C minor concertos, as well as the Hungarian Fantasie 
by Liszt. The orchestral accompaniments were ably supplied 
on a second piano by Mrs. Frankman Murphy, Helen Grotte 
and Elsie Wolf. 

William C. Keller, violinist, and Henry J. Williams, harp- 
ist, both members of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
united forces at the First Baptist Church in a concert, as 
unusual as it was enjoyable. The two artists were received 
enthusiastically and had to respond to several encores. p 

G. S. 


Hagar in Vogue as Bach Singer 


Emily Stokes Hagar, now in vogue as a Bach singer, and 
rightfully so, received her inspiration not so many years 
ago when an extremely young soloist. At that time Miss 
Hagar met Dr. Martin Darkoe, a German journalist and a 





Kubey-Rembrandt photo 
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STOKES HAGAR. 

close friend of Hugo Wolf, composer. When Dr. Darkoe 
heard her sing, he told her immediately he felt her voice 
was particularly fitted to interpret the works of the great 
Bach. Through this chance remark she determined to devote 
her efforts to a careful study of the composer and his 
works, with the result that Dr. Darkoe later recommended 
her to Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor of the Bach Choir in 
Bethlehem, with which organization Miss Hagar has ap- 
peared as soloist for a number of years. Her first —, 
ance was in company with Lambert Murphy, Merle Alcock 
and Henri Scott of the Metropolitan Opera Company in 
the B Minor Mass. Today Miss Hagar is cited by critics 
everywhere as a most sympathetic interpreter of Bach’s 
works. 


Grainger Engaged to Invade N. Y. Hippodrome 


Arrangements have just been completed whereby Percy 
Grainger will headline the New York Hippodrome program 
during Holy Week, commencing March 29. Negotiations 
for this appearance began several months ago, Antonia 
Sawyer, Inc., Grainger’s managers, placing his salary at 
$5,000 weekly. The Hippodrome contract is said to call for 
the largest figure ever paid an individual artist for a similar 
appearance, for Grainger has been forced to withdraw sev- 
eral options in Canada where he is concertizing just prior 
to this appearance. : a de ee ; 

Mr. Grainger’s program will be given in combination with 
the Steinway Duo-Art Piano, this having been arranged 
through the Aeolian Company. His repertory will consist 
of popular and classic selections. 
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KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- 
Ison St., Tiffin, Ohio. Arnold School 
of Music. 

ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 Coliege Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 817 E. 
Central Ave., Winter Haven, Fla. 
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CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
BEULAH CROWELL, 201 Welliston 
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July and Aug. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
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MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th 

&t., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusk 
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June 1, Cincinnati Conservatory, 
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Pedagogy and Recreative, only again to walk the 
attainment, for after all, through the 
medium of our various phases of expression, we exist to ex- 
press life at its best. It matters not which path we choose; 
contacts broaden our comprehension of life, and pro- 
underst hers vired creators of music, and 
Re: il Me auty of tone and interpre 
has called “divine forgetiul- 
things pertaining to self 
self-conscio which would forever bar the doors to the 
real feeling which underlies artistic success. The submission 
af the ego to the on of the pleasure and welfare of 
‘others is demanded by musical discipline; not a repression, 
but simply a elf expression, of sublimation 
In fiving one’s life in group effort, one becomes a vital 
part of the wonderful which out to an 
and energetic attained in selfish soli 


Creative, 
broad path of musical 
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William Penn said: 
but once lf there is any ki 
do for my fellow beings let me 
way but once.” 

Selfishness—the 
scious 
of the ability 
always stands 
the listeners 

Social contacts 
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| expect to pass through this life 
idness, or any good thing I can 
do it now. I shall pass this 
alone breeds a con- 
which robs the artist 
because there 
real artist and 


consideration of sel 


1 
ss of self, a self-conscious 


to give to the world a message 
that wall of Self between the 


into an understanding 
longings of his potential 
mankind. Companionships of the right sort 
opportunities for inspiration. Longfellow, after a 
day with Emerson, literally emitted poems and plays. He 
was stimulated by this friendship, and likewise Emerson 
was uplifted by his contact with Longfelllow. There is also 
another angle to this question, our duty to our fellow man 
We are all parts of the whole—spokes in the social wheel, so 
to sp ak Without the least of these parts social expression 
is imperfect. Each of us is endowed with some contribution 
toward the betterment of the world, and it is not for us to 
bury our Each day, each hour, we must give liber- 
ally of ourselves, (forced though it may be) 
will run its path until into a laugh. 
Life, after all, is service and accomplishment—nothing more 
nothing less. With minds bent on giving our best to others, 
and in reaching the predestined goal, all petty thought of 
self Serve through radiating love, cheerfulness, and 
sympathetic understanding of the problems of your fellow 
traveler. Directly you will be astounded to realize that your 
playing or singing is reaching the heart depths of others, and 
best of all that you are coming into the joy of successful 
accomplishment 

So many have said: “It ts 
in Chicago.” So it does seem, without 
For the first step, follow the suggestion 
by Mrs. Llewellyn. Immediately upon 
attend the church to which you have been accustomed. Seek 
out the pastor, tell him that you are in the city to study 
music, and in attending church would like to make your 
friends under its protection. At once you will be introduced 
who will that you meet the young people of 
Attend services regularly Attend as many of 
the social functions as possible 


Play, or every time 
you are asked This will you an enviable poise 
gained only through constant before audiences 
Do your best work, always, regardless of whether the listen- 
ers seem disinterested or uninformed. Remember that you 
are having an opportunity for practice, and that there will 
be some one. present who will understand and appreciate, 

As a word of suggestion, when in groups which seem to 
be unmusical, tell them the story or legend of the composi- 
tion you are to play, or sing, or tell them a bit, some little 
human bit, regarding the composer's life. You will find that 
the response will one hundred per cent. Nine out of ten 
individuals lack developed imagination. It is for you to stir 
and bring into activity this quality. When you can make 
the picture clear through your explanatory preface, and your 
playing, you are well on the road to artistry. To follow the 
thread of your first church contact, let us see what will 
happen 

You will meet charming young people, and discover 
they are very much like the friends at home. 
vited to the respective homes; you play, or 
there. You are invited to attend some choice lectures and 
concerts and plays, before you are aware your social 
life in Chicago is strangely similar to that just left, together 
with opportunities for bigger, broader contacts. You have 
made a place for yourself in Chicago. In studying the layout 
of this great city you will notice that it is a series of com- 
munities, and that life is community life. You, in finding 
your place in the community, have formed a big contact 
with the This, with your music studies and 
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the many opportunities offered by the Sherwood Music 
School for both musical and social development, will not only 
keep you from loneliness (which, after all, is but a form of 
selfishness—self thought), but will send you back to Russ- 
ville a highly poised, and a better individual. 

As I said in beginning this lecture, it is in accord with the 
policies and upward tendencies of this school that it realize 


the important phase of social development to such an extent: 


that it has given it a place on the educational program. Let 
us briefly summarize the importance of this side of individual 
development. 

1. Man was not created a solitary creature, aloof from 
all else—but to live in groups. He was meant to mingle 
with his fellow kind. There is no social group, be it city, 
town or institution, which can exist without the cooperation 
of the individual. 

2. Your gifts and talents were not given you to hide, 
for the purpose of accumulating gold; rather, to play your 
part in the great drama of life. We must all learn well our 
individual lines, then step on the stage and blend those lines 
into a well balanced whole. 

3. In giving of ourselves, and of our talents, we find that 
in giving we receive. Greater artistry is the inevitable result, 
together with a beautiful forgetfulness of self. 

4. And, best of all, you will discover that through the de- 
velopment and the sharing of your musical ability, you have 
become well rounded, well balanced men and women. That 
your artistry reflects the radiance of the joy which has been 
created in your self. Joy is the natural result of the regular 
course of life itself; it is a consequence of living well. In 
fact, joy is always an evidence of a right attitude toward the 
world, and is a sure sight of moral health and progress. 

In closing, 1 ask you to mingle freely with your fellow- 
men, and to give, give—give of your divine talent, to culti- 
vate love, together with intelligence and proficiency, that 
you who are truly messengers from the Court of Music, be 
you music makers or music teachers, may be true apostles of 
joy and beauty. 


DO YOU 


nor 


BELIEVE IN 
SIGNS AND FIGURES 
“YES” say Mme. Spravka and M. 


Those two delightful artists, Ella Spravka, pianist of 
3ush Conservatory and Boza Oumiroff, noted baritone, 
whose Chicago concert was given on February 28, confessed 
over the teacups an amusing collection of hobbies. 

Numerology, or rather, a right combination of numbers, 
has long been Mme. Spravky’s secret superstition or belief, 
she would call it, while M. Oumiroff’s pet hobby is an out- 
rageous defiance of popular understanding of luck from 
numbers since his prize possession is a tiny medal with the 
figures thirteen in scrollwork, which the Baroness lRoths- 
child gave him at Monte Carlo two years ago to wear as a 
watch charm. And he wears it, too, and every day! 

Ten, it seems, is Mme. Spravka’s lucky number and more 
by chance than by choice, she finds that most of her im- 
portant dates and other activities have to do with that num- 
ber. Thus—though she insists it was accident and not de- 
sign—the year of her marriage to M. Oumiroff was 1919. 
“Two tens, you see and double luck” she says. The date of 
her London debut again happened on the lucky nutaber. 
She chooses street cars with a calculating eye. And so it 
runs through her life, one of the golden threads of Fortune 
which have favored this charming woman. 

“That number thirteen, however, highly intrigues me for 
it happened to be my pet abhorrence.” So. Mme. Spravka’s 
genial husband assures us gleefully that Friday the 13th has 
always been his lucky day; that his concerts in Paris and 
elsewhere falling on that day were special successes. That 
any venture he starts on the 13th (“unfortunately rare,” he 
remarks aside) he takes either one or the other, and so on, 
We sct down our tea cups, lest an outraged jinx bring 
disaster, hoping against hope that M. Oumiroff was trying 
to tease us. But, no, he is serious. The trinket has always 
brought him good fortune, he says, and he mentions his 
exceptionally happy and successful life in both Europe and 
America. So we must be convinced. 

One recent Friday, surely, brought him good 
with the arrival of five great vans of furniture, pictures, 
bronzes, books and music, all from M. Oumiroff’s chateau 
near Paris, which he has recently disposed of. Many rare 
and beautiful pieces of furniture, some with interesting bits 
of history attached—such as the’ piano of Ludwig, the mad 
King of Bavaria—two grand pianos, not even out of tune 
from their ocean voyage, fine rugs—all their Lares and 
Penates have followed these two artists to Chicago, where 
they now make their home. And they are indeed happy. 
“It is like having all one’s oldest and best friends around 
you after a separation,” said the baritone. 

As we talk, our eye lights on a copy of the program Mme. 
Spravka is giving the end of this month, with M. Oumiroft’s 
assistance, and notice that the figures twenty- eight stand out 
conspicuously, “Two and eight,” thought we casually. 

‘That is another ten, isn’t it? This must be a time when 


Oumiroft 


fortune 
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Mme. Spravaka consulted the numerologists.” And we 
turned to her with the question. “No,” she smiled. “It was 
the only date there was left in Kimball Hall when I decided 
to give the concert. W hat could 1 do?” with a shrug of her 
petite shoulders. “But,” she confessed, “it does make me 
happy, for ten is my lucky number and I feel sure we shall 
have a good audience.’ R. D. 
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(according to the program notes) by Ottorino Respighi, 
born at Bologna in 1879, and was first produced at La Scala, 
Milan, April 27, 1923, under the direction of Antonio Guar- 
nieri. Its story, adapted by Gastalla from an old fable, tells 
of the devil coming to earth to try his hand at matrimony. 
The composer tells this story by means of three flutes (one 
piccolo), two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, E-flat clari- 
net, bass clarinet, two bassoons, contra bassoons; four horns, 
three trumpets, three trombones, tuba; kettledrums, bass 
drum, small drum, cymbals, triangle, gong; xylophone, bells, 
celesta, harp; and strings. A glance at the foregoing would 
convince the reader of a truly colorful and unique perform- 
ance. It was an interesting number and the audience liked 
Mr. Klemperer’s reading of it, to judge by the amount of 
applause following its conclusion. 

The program opened with an impressive reading of the 
Egmont overture, Beethoven, and concluded with an equally 
skillful reading of the beautiful Tod und Verklarung, Strauss. 


Gisella Neu 

GiseHa Neu, a young girl, formerly a pupil of Jeno 
Hubay, gave a violin recital in Aeolian Hall, March 7. Be- 
ginning with the Tschaikowsky concerto, she next played 
two movements from the Fifth Bach Sonata for violin 
alone, then the group of shorter pieces, and finally the Hun- 
garian Melodies of Ernst. Miss Neu, though still only 
nineteen years old, is long out of the prodigy class. She 
played the Tschaikowsky concerto with real feeling for its 
music content and an impressive mastery of its technical 
difficulties. The tone was round and full and its quality 
showed to particular advantage in the Canzonetta. In the 

3ach she displayed excellent musicianship. From the group 
of small pieces the Mignon Gavotte in the Sarasate arrange- 
ment, and the Albeniz Tango both stood out. The Hungarian 
Melodies she played with fire and dash, and proved herself 
quite equal to the demands for virtuosity which they im- 
pose. All in all Miss Neu impressed her audience as a violin 
talent of high order already tar advanced, and capable, with 
further development, of becoming a notable artist. 

The accompaniments of Nicolai Mednikoff 
always what they might have been. 


were not 


James Wolfe in Demand 


For the past two months, James Wolfe’s musical activities 
have been many and varied. The young basso of the Metro- 
politan is in demand for concert and private appearances and 
invariably scores success. Besides singing at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House and giving his own splendid recital in 
Aeolian Hall, Mr. Wolfe has averaged two or three appear- 
ances in New York during each week of the season. Among 
his outstanding successes was an appearance at Carnegie Hall, 
singing The King of the Sea in Sadko with the Schola Can- 
torum. Mr. Wolfe had the leading bass part in a series of 
three operas given under the direction of Paul Eisler, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, at Liederkranz Hall, and here, as also 
at his appearance as soloist with the Rubinstein Club, he 
achieved an ovation. Mr. Wolfe and Miss Sabanieva were 
soloists at a dinner at the Astor when the musical program 
was given under the supervision of Andres De Segurola. 
Mr. Wolfe proved a great favorite when he appeared at the 
Belasco Theater as the only singing artist included in the 
Green Room Club Revel. He has also appeared at a number 
of testimonial dinners, notably those in honor of Manny 
Straus and Nathan Jonas. At the last two, as well as at the 
Brooklyn Federation dinner and the reception of the Boy 
Scouts, Troop 12, Mr. Wolfe, in addition to his solos, opened 
the evening with his rendition of the Star Spangled Banner, 
for which he promises to be as famous ere long as he now 
is for his dramatic and tragic singing of The Song of the 
Volga Boatmen. 


Fitziu as. Elsa 
Anna Fitziu, soprano, has been engaged to sing the part 
of Elsa in Lohengrin at the Auditorium in Washington, D. C., 
March 22, with the National Opera Association. 


Belle Silverman Resumes Teaching 
Selle Fisch Silverman, Newark vocal teacher, has recuper- 
ated from her recent illness and has resumed teaching in 
Newark and New York. 
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TWO MORE NOVELTIES 
AT THE METROPOLITAN 
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politan, Unhampered by the necessity of action and with the 
score before her, she was able to devote her whole attention 
to singing. It is very difficult music, with many awkward in- 
tervals and difficult dramatic passages, but her intonation 
was true throughout. Her voice was heard to better advan- 
tage than ever before at the Metropolitan, and the upper 
registers seemed warmer. It was fancy work, suggesting 
occasionally Rimsky-Korsakoff in Coq ‘d'Or, but she was 
quite equal to it. The musicianship was impeccable—and 
this opera score makes many demands. Beside her in the 
orchestra sat Ralph Errolle, who was the fisherman, and who 
sang the part excellently. On the stage there was compara- 
tively little singing done, and what there was was almost 
entirely fragmentary. Didur was the Emperor of China and 
was fully equal to the opportunities offered him, singing and 
acting with taste and imagination. Ida Bourskaya stood 
out in a small character bit as the cook. Schuetzendorf and 
James Wolfe were satisfactory, respectively as the Cham- 
berlain and the Bonze. The small parts were all acceptably 
done, Henriette Wakefield in particular making an effective 
figure and singing well what fell to her as Death. The 
principal interest, however, as far as the stage production 
went, was in the pictures. There was little for the chorus 
to do, except to group itself and look very gorgeous in its 
costumes, and that little it did effectively. Samuel Thew- 
man had charge of the stage direction, which was more 
effective than most of his work. 


LA Vina Breve 


De Falla’s La Vida Breve is something else again. Just 
why the Metropolitan should have elected to put on this fif- 
teen-year-old work of a composer, who, although he has 
decidedly improved in the intervening years, is today a man 
of no special importance, is not readily understood. The 
most interesting thing about the production was the scenery. 
The second scene, a “symphonic intermezzo,” with the chorus 
singing typical Spanish music behind the scenes, was a gor- 
geous picture of the Alhambra, with the lighting passing 
from late afternoon through sunset to full moonlight. This 
was the most effective part of the work. The plot is scarcely 
enough to furnish a twenty-minute sketch. 

Salud, the gypsy girl, passionately loves Paco, a well-to- 
do young man about town in Granada. He dallies with her, 
but proceeds to betroth himself to a rich girl in the city, 
Carmela. Salud comes to the betrothal festival, reproaches 
Paco, and falls dead at his feet. The only other characters 
are the old grandmother, who tells Salud to look out or she 
will get her fingers burnt, and her uncle Sarvaor, who wants 
to revenge himself on Paco, but is not allowed to. 

Music 

The music is well made but is undramatic on the whole, 
and conventional. In the first act there is very much Spanish 
Gounod. In the second act the pleasantest bit. is the ballet, 
though the music is of the conventional Spanish type, and, 
done rather slowly as it was by Mr. Serafin, it failed to 
arouse much excitement or interest. The whole thing in fact 
is hopelessly out of date from the musical standpoint. The 
performance was excellent. The one really important part 
is that of Salud. Miss Bori, singing in her native language, 
was a beautiful figure, and sang with even more warmth 
than usual. The portrayal of the unfortunate heroine was 
one to arouse the heartiest sympathy; in fact what success 
the opera had was 90% due to her. The others are for the 
most part mere figures. Armand Tokatyan had the tenor 
role. Kathleen Howard gave one of her characteristic grand 
mother _ Louis D'Angelo made as much as possible out 
of Uncle Sarvaor, and Merle Alcock looked very well and 
sang the bit that fell to her with finish as Carmela. The 
scenic pictures, particularly that of the Alhambra already 
referred to, and the first scene of the second act, were some 
of Urban’s best. This scene in the second act calls for the 
courtyard, where the betrothal party is taking place, to be 
seen through a huge iron fence and gateway. The stage 
manager had the dances, which were supposed to be danced 
for the benefit of the guests inside the courtyard, performed 
with the dancers facing the audience, backs to the guests, 
romping about behind the palings of the great fence, and 
suggested animals in the Zoo on a jolly afternoon. 

La Vida Breve was received with no particular enthusiasm. 
The heartiest applause of the afternoon was owing to the 
personal success of Miss Bori, who well deserved it. There 
was more applause after Le Rossignol. Most of this ap- 
peared to be aimed at Miss Talley, who was finally called 
out once or twice alone. 


Yvonne D’Arle in Philadelphia 


Yvonne d’Arle was heard in recital on January 28 at 
the Academy of Music in Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
Ledger wrote that “Yvonne d’Arle, Metropolitan soprano, 
shares honors in unusually fine program. Miss d’Arle, al- 
though described as a lyric soprano, seems to lean more 
towards the dramatic. She sang very beautifully the aria 
from the third act of Leoncavallo’s Zaza and Mimi’s Fare- 
well from Boheme. Her voice is of fine quality, added to 
which she has an unusually attractive stage presence, and 
sings with excellent artistry.” The Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin wrote: “An ovation was given to Miss Yvonne 
d’Arle, both before and after her performance. Miss d’Arle 
has a delight ful personality, which adds greatly to her beauti- 
ful and artistic singing.” The following week Miss d’Arle 
gave a recital for the Boston Athletic Association, assisted 
by the Vanini Symphony Orchestra, and scored a most suc- 
cessful criticism. Miss d’Arle will be heard in Boston again 
during the season. 


UNDRAMATIC 


Busy March for Hart House String Quartet 


One of the busiest organizations is the Hart House String 
Quartet. A glance over the dates for March will show the 
great sabes Be of this splendid organization: March 1, 
Pagid 2, Winnipeg ; 3, Brandon ; , Regina; 5, Saskatoon, 

; Saskatoon (radio) ; 8, Calgary; 9, Edmonton ; 10, Edmon- 
re (radio); 11, Calgary ary oh 12, Lethbridge ; 15, 
Medicine Hat; 16, Swift Current; 17, Winnipeg (return 
date) ; 18, Winnipeg (radio) ; 20, Port Arthur; 22, Iroquois 
Falls ; 23, Timmins ; 26, Upper Canada College, Toronto, and 
29, Hart House Theatre, also. Toronto, 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
The San Francisco Symphony 
Alfred Hertz, conductor, and Margaret Matzen- 
soloist, shared honors in the all-Wagner program 
attracted to the Civic Auditorium, February 10, the 
‘ of about 10,000. This was the fourth event 
f “Pop” concerts sponsored by our municipal 
government. That the musical public of San Francisco has 
come to actually love the Wagnerian scores is due to Alfred 
Hertz who has given each season a concert devoted entirely 
to this master’s works and has helped his audiences to fully 
comprehend and appreciate Wagnerian music Again Mr. 
Hertz lived up to his reputation of being a splendid inter- 
preter of Wagner. With his whole-hearted energy, im- 
pressive taste, precision and authority, he succeeded in getting 
everything out of the scores. Each selection was conducted 
and played by the efficient musicians with rhythmic 
and an and tone. Margaret 
xcerpts from Tristan und Isolde 
and the Nibelungen Ring She met the requirements of 
the Wagnerian music with perfect assurance and facility. 
Her hearers were thrilled by her warm, luscious and drama 
Her narration of each episode was an outpour of 
human expression. Mme. Matzenauer was deserving of the 


fervent applaus« extended het 


cisco, CAl 


San Fran 
(Orchestra, 
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. | 
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masterly 
opulence beauty of 
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weep 
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Patrons of the Symphony Orchestra had 
omplain of the lack of variety in the ninth pais of symphony 
concerts, given under the vigorous baton of Alfred Hertz 
in the Curran Theater, February 12 and 14. Received with 
marked enthusiasm were the Bach-Wood suite for orchestra, 
No. 6; Saint-Saen The Deluge, wherein the solo portions 
excellently played by concertmaster Mishel Piastro; 
Moussorgsky's i:antasie A Night on Bald Mountain 
However, it was the symphony, the Tschaikowsky No. 4, that 
delighted to the greatest extent. Hertz interpreted it with 
his musical and dramatic insight and the orchestra played 
Each number was given a superb rendition 


no reason to 


wert 
and 


with brilliancy 
by both orchestra and conductor 
Oppenheimer presented 


Beniamino Gigli, whom Selby C 
audience that filled 


on February 14, delighted an 
Auditorium to capacity. Mr. Gigli's clear, ringing 
sweetness and freshness, was heard to distinet 
advantage He sang operatic excerpts with deep emotion 
and tenderness, while the interpretations of his songs never 
departed from the genuine musical taste. Mr. 
Gigli certainly scored a hit for he brought to the recital 
stage not only a splendid ‘art but a manner of engaging 
charm. Assisting Mr. Gigli was Rosa Low, lyric soprano, 
blessed with a voice of pleasing quality which she used with 
discretion. Vito Carnevali, at the piano, added much to the 
concert 

On February 3, Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, Ameri- 
who 1s at present in this city conducting a master 
concert in Scottish Rite Hall which enabled 
her large audience of admirers to judge her in the dual 
capacity of interpreter and composer. She played Schumann 
and Debussy, the former, especially, being interpreted with 
the highest expression of musical feeling. Mme. Liszniew- 
ska’s own compositions included a sonata for violin and 
paino in which she had the splendid assistance of Mishel 
Piastro, and a piano quintet with Messrs. Piastro, Bolotine, 
Fenster and Penha as the quartet 

At the Century Club, February 3, Ursula Greville, English 
and Lawrence Strauss, California tenor, gave a song 
recital. Miss Greville won approval for the charming 
manner in which she sang compositions of the British musi- 
cian Mr. Strauss interpreted English and French songs 
with marked individuality and taste. The accompaniments 
provided by Theresa Ehrman Bauer were beautiful 

Gertrude Weidemann, lyric-dramatic soprano, gave a 
recital in Scottish Rite Hall, February 4, under the direction 
of the Elwyn Concert Bureau. Miss Weidemann had the 
assistance of Benjamin S. Moore at the piano. The singer 
programmed songs ranging from the early Italian classics 
to the ultra modern school and included several operatic 
arias. It was in the German lieder that Miss Weidemann 
appeared at her best. In Brahms, Schubert, Schumann and 
Strauss she displayed not only a voice of beauty and power 
but a thorough knowledge of her music and a keen drama- 
tic sense 

After an absence of about a year, Isa Kremer, the inter- 
national balladist, returned to San Francisco where, in the 
Columbia Theater, on February 7, she gave one of her 
inimitabie recitals, This event, through arrangements with 
Manager Selby C. Oppenheimer, was for the benefit of the 
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Expansion Fund of the San Francisco Section of the Council 
of Jewish Women. Mme. Kremer has beauty and personality 
and through her unusual versatility she interested and 
fascinated her audience. She had the assistance at the piano 
of Leon Rosenbloom. 

A large and appreciative audience heard Marcel Grandjany, 
French harpist, when he made his only San Francisco ap- 
pearance in the Hotel St. Francis, February 8, as one of the 
feature attractions in Ida G. Scott’s series of Fortnightly 
Concerts 

An Hour of Music was presented in the 
The Emporium, February 9. A diversified and interesting 
program was rendered by William Laraia, violinist; Elsie 
Cook Laraia, pianist, and Marion Brower, soprano, with 
Kathryn Cupid as accompanist. 

The second San Francisco appearance of Paul Leyssac 
and Dwight Fiske took place at the Hotel St. Francis, 
February 9. They were assisted by William Gwin, Jr., 
tenor, and gave an entirely new program. Alice Seckels ar- 
ranged the concert. 

The death of Augusta Hayden, who passed away at her 
home after a brief illness, came as a shock to her many 
friends and admirers. Mrs. Hayden enjoyed more than the 
usual popularity in music circles of the bay district where 
on many occasions her lovely soprano voice and personality 
brought pleasure to all who heard her. 

Vivienne Wall, interpretive dancer; Kathryn Goggin 
Cupid, pianist, and Mildred Wright, violinist, gave a recital 
at the Seven Arts Club. 

Victor Lichtenstein discussed the works of J. S. Bach at 
his ninth Informal Talk on Music and Musicians. Tschai- 
kowsky and his fourth symphony also was analyzed. 

Mrs. Wm. Henry Banks, former president of the Pacific 
Musical Society, pianist and teacher, has moved into her 
new residence studio. . 

Rose Relda Cailleau gave a delightful studio recital re- 
cently presenting several artist pupils. be 

On February 13, the Junior Auxiliary of the Pacific 
Musical Society celebrated St. Valentine’s Day with a lovely 
program in the Hotel Fairmont. Mrs. Horatio F. Stoll is 
chairman of this section of the society. 

The Hour of Music Society gave one of its enjoyable 
concerts on December 4 at the home of Mrs. E. R. Dimond. 
The soloists were Lina Palughi, coloratura soprano, and 
Noah Steinberg, pianist. C aA 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los ANGELES, CaL.—The eighth pair of symphony or- 
chestra concerts took place on January 29 and 30 at the 
Philharmonic Auditorium, directed by Conductor Walter 
Henry Rothwell. The program opened with the Mozart 
Serenade (Haffner) No. 7, played for the first time at these 
concerts. The Darius Milhaud Serenade for the orchestra, 
in three parts, followed, also a premier—the first time it 
has been played in Los Angeles. The last half of the pro- 
gram was occupied by the soloist of the day, Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist, who played splendidly the Beethoven con- 
certo, No. 3, C minor, op. 37, heard for the first time at 
these concerts and having a cadenza interpolated by the 
pianist. He received such an ovation that a suspension 
of the “no encore” rule of the orchestra concerts was neces- 
sary, and he played a Chopin Polonaise. 

The San Carlo Opera Company, which has been hold- 
ing the boards of the Philharmonic, was obliged to make 
way for the Philharmonic Orchestra and produced its Sat- 
urday evening bill, Aida, at the Shrine Auditorium with 
the full company. This inaugurated the Shrine Auditorium 
as an opera house. Clara Jacobo, Rhea Toniolo, Salazar, 
Ghirardini, De Biasi, Cervi, Schalker and Curci presented a 
fine performance. The chorus was augmented by the 
chorus of the Los Angeles Opera Company as the stage is 
immense. 

The eighth popular orchestra concert, given February 7 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra, had M. Elly Ney, pianist, 
as soloist, playing The Tschaikowsky piano concerto No. 1, 
in B minor, op. She received a tremendous ovation 
and responded with two encores. The orchestra played 
the overture to the Marriage of Figaro, Mozart; and two 
Strauss numbers, The Merry Pranks of Till Eulenspiegel 
and the Beautiful Blue Danube. 

The third and last week of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany’s local engagement included Rigoletto. Cavalleria 
and Pagliacci, Thais, Faust, Carmen, Butterfly, Lohengrin 
and Trovatore. 

Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, presented by L. E. 
Behymer, at the Philharmonic Auditorjum, February 8, was 
greeted with enthusiastic applause when she stepped on 
the stage. She gave a well balanced program which grew 
in interest as it displayed the art of the singer. 

The Marriage of Figaro, Mozart’s comic opera, was pre- 
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sented at the Philharmonic Auditorium, February 9, by 
the Hinshaw Company, to a large and enthusiastic audience. 

Adolph Tandler’s Little Symphony Orchestra gave a 
pair of concerts at the Biltmore, at which Alfred Brain 
played a concerto for the French horn by Mozart, which 
showed him to be a splendid artist. Ruth Reynolds, a 
young singer, was also warmly received. Calmon Lubo- 
viski played soli for the violin with his usual artistry in 
the Elgar suite. 

Ursula Greville, English lecturer, writer and singer, gave 
a lecture recital at the Hollywood Woman’s Club, February 
10, before a large audience; after which Mrs. J. J. Carter 
gave a luncheon in her honor to about sixty people among 
whom were Elly Ney, Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 
and others. 

Paul Kochanski, violinist, appeared at the Philharmonic 
Auditorium, February 11, repeating his success of two 
seasons ago. 

Henri Deering, American pianist, held his audience spell- 
bound in a capacity house at the Biltmore Music Room 
recently. 

Waino Sola, Finnish opera singer, gave a delightful con- 
cert at the Hollywood Conservatory of Music. Mr. Sola 
is a tenor of attainment. His son Pentti Sola furnished 
two soli and played the accompaniments. 

The Woman’s Lyric Club gave its second concert of the 
season under the direction of J. B. Poulin, at the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, February 10. The chorus shows 
constantly improving work and Poulin produced some fine 
effects. Mrs. Henion Robinson was accompanist. Toska 
lolces, pianist, Harold Proctor, tenor, and Cornelia Glover, 
soprano, were soloists. 

Clifford Lott, baritone, with Mrs. Lott at the piano, gave 
the program at the Gamut Theater, February 13, in the 
—* artist series under the management of Kathryn 
Cooke. 

The Glendale Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of J. Arthur Myers, gave the first of five concerts at the 
Tuesday Afternoon Club House, with every seat filled. 
The program was exceptionally well rendered consider- 
ing the youth of the orchestra, it having been organized 
renee, Vernice Brand, contralto of Los Angeles, was 
soloist. 

Raymond Brite is announced as business manager for the 
Hollywood bowl the coming season. 

The management of the MacGroarty Mission Play has 
been taken over by L. E. Behymer, who will conduct its 
future activities. 

After a vacation of one year L. E. Behymer has again 
been elected President of the Gamut Club. SL. Hi 


Edwin Hughes’ Programs 


Although Edwin Hughes has been for years a staunch 
champion of the American composer and seldom plays a re- 
cital without including one or more American numbers on 
his program, he has not neglected to present at his concerts 
the greatest masterpieces of classical pianoforte literature. 

Besides the hag oor ag Sonata of Beethoven which he 
will play at his Aeolian Hall recital of March 16, he has 
in recent seasons pertormed in New York the Waldstein son- 
ata, also the op. 109 and op. 31, No. 3, in addition to the 
following and other larger works: Liszt B minor sonata, 
Schumann F sharp minor sonata and Carnival, Chopin son- 
atas in B minor and B flat minor (both these on one pro- 
gram in conjunction with the F minor fantasie and other 
Chopin numbers), the Brahms-Handel variations and fugue, 
the Bach-Busoni chaconne, the Grieg ballade, op. 24, and the 
Saint-Saéns G minor concerto, playing the last named com- 
position at one of the subscription concerts of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Sesquicentennial Celebration Organists 

Henry S. Fry, organist of St. Clement’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, is chairman, and he, with Messrs. John M. E. Ward, 
Rollo F. Maitland, Frederick Maxson and S. Wesley Sears, 
all of Philadelphia, have drawn the plans for the $150,000 
organ to be installed at the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial, 
where daily recitals will be given from June 1 to December 1, 
of this year. It is unique in that it has been wholly designed 
by organists, all the foregoing being among the most dis- 
tinguished in the country. Among leading organists of 
America who have been invited to play during the celebra- 
tion are: Clarence Eddy, Lynnwood Farnam, Clarence Dick- 
inson, Dr. Alexander Russell, Firmin Swinnen, Edwin A. 
Kraft, Palmer Christian, Charles M. Courboin, John H. 
Loud, Ralph Kinder, George A. West, Walter S. Knodle, 
Frederick W. Riesberg, Dr. Wm. C. Carl, W. I. Nevins, 
and the members of the organ committee named above. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Georges Enesco, violinist, composer 
and conductor, was soloist for the concerts of February 19 
and 20, given by the Philadelphia Orchestra. The concert, 
February 20, was conducted by Dr. Thaddeus Rich, owing to 
the illness 6f Dr. Stokowski. The program opened with a 
novelty, \Giaconna Gotica by Dopper. Written in the old 
form, it proved extremely interesting and musical. Mr. 
Enesco d the Mozart concerto No. 7 for violin and or- 
chestra with beauty of tone and musical conception. He 
appeared again, immediately after the intermission, when he 
played the Chausson Poeme for violin and orchestra—a beau- 
tiful composition and admirably performed. Mr. Enesco’s 
second suite for orchestra, in C major, op. 20, held the final 
place on the program. This suite follows the form of the 
Bach suites, in that, it includes an overture, sarabande, gigue, 
menuet grave, air and bourree. It was performed at this 
concert for the first time outside of Roumania, and is still in 
manuscript. It is also interesting to know. that this manu- 
script, together wih many other of Mr. Enesco’s composi- 
tions, was«supposedly lost in Russia in the confusion follow- 
ing the ReVolution, but was discovered last year in Moscow 
and returned to the composer. The orchestra played the 
suite well, and the audience called the composer to the front 
several times. 

A special concert was given for the Chamber Music Asso- 
ciation, on February 14, in the ballroom of the Bellevue- 
Stratford by the Philadelphia Chamber String Simfonietta, 
with Fabien Sevitzky as conductor. The program included 
a Bach overture (suite), arranged by Schreder, the Arensky 
variations on a theme of Tschaikowsky, two compositions 
by Rebikoff, Serenade (in form of a sonatina) by Tschai- 
kowsky, and the Bach violin concerto in A minor (played by 
Alexander Thiede). This organization, though new, does 
splendid work and evidences the musicianship of its leader, 
Fabien Sevitzky. Mr. Sevitszky’s attention to the details of 
technic and interpretation is a joy. Mr. Thiede gave an 
excellent rendition of the Bach concerto. 

The eighth regular concert for the Chamber Music Asso- 
ciation was given on February 21, in the Bellevue, by Wanda 
Landowska and Thaddeus Rich. The opening number was 
Sonata Per I! Cembals Colla Viola D’Amore by Sign. Rust, 
played by Mme. Landowska at the harpsichord, and Mr, 
Rich on the viola d’amore. This is still in manuscript and 
was “kindly entrusted to Mme. Landowska by Dr. George 
Kinsky, the famous musicologue of Coiogne.” The slow 
movement proved particularly pleasing. Mme. Landowska 
then played the Mozart A major sonata on the piano, re- 
peating the last movement (in response to the applause) on 
the harpsichord, affording a fine opportunity to compare the 
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two instruments. The Bach Fantasy in C minor and Menuets 
et Gigue were beautifully played on the harpsichord, and 
seemed especially adapted to the ancient instrument. As an 
encore, the Daquin Cuckoo proved most attractive. Mr. 
Rich and Mme. Landowska again appeared together in the 
performance of Suite en Re by Marc. The harpsichord and 
viola d’amore are well suited to duet forms and were so 
charmingly played as to elicit much applause. 

A delightful performance of Bellini’s opera, La Sonnam- 
bula, was given, in English, by the Philadelphia Operatic 
Society at the Academy of Music on February 25, before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. The Society, which has 
recently become affiliated with the Philadelphia Music Club, 
is doing fine work, as is to be expected, with Mrs. Edwin A. 
Watrous (president of.the club) as director general. What- 
ever Mrs. Watrous undertakes immediately begins to move, 
and the Operatic Society has made great strides this year. 
For the performance of La Sonnambula, Rosalinda Rudko- 
Morini sang the difficult coloratura role of Amina. This 
young artist was a Philadelphia girl who studied in Phila 
delphia and then abroad. She has appeared in opera in all 
the large cities of Italy and has sung this role many times 
there, Her singing last night was a joy, being perfectly true 
to the pitch, singing the high and difficult arias with the ut 
most ease, and adding to all this a charming stage appearance 
and fine dramatic ability. Herman Gatter, tenor, took the 
part of Elvino, and sang splendidly. Dr. Andrew Knox 
(president of the Operatic Society) made a convincing and 
rich-voiced Count Rudolpho, Dorothy Royle-King as Teresa 
and Charlotte Loeben as Lisa also acquitted themselves ad- 
mirably. Ranco di Lauro as Alexia and Otto Boss as the 
notary took their lesser roles well. The tone quality and 
action of the chorus was gold. Zena Larina, premiere dan- 
seuse, and W. Mikilaichik, premiere danseur, with the ballet, 
added much tothe enjoyment. Clarence K. Bawden, as con- 
ductor, is deserving of great credit for his excellent direc- 
tion of the performance. 

The Philadelphia Music Club luncheon, held at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford on February 18, with covers laid for between 
900 and 1,000 people, came as more or less of a prelude 
to the Operatic Society’s performance, as the general trend 
of the speeches was in regard to the development of Opera in 
English in America. A miniature opera in one act, Massi- 
milliano (given at the luncheon) was composed by Eleanor 
Everest Freer, a former Philadelphian and a tireless worker 
for opera in English. Some of the speakers were Charles 
Henry Meltzer, who is translating operas for Edith Rocke- 
feller McCormick; H. Maurice Jacquet, French musician, 
who is working for an American School of Opera; Mrs. 
Charles D. Davis, national chairman of opera in English; 
Charles E. Watt of Chicago, and many others, including, of 
course, Mrs. Watrous, the beloved president of the club, 
who said in part, “We must think of the thousands of per- 
sons who would enjoy opera if they knew what it was all 
about.” M. M. C. 
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Lotta Van Buren Makes Film 


The office of Catharine A. Bamman reports that it is lit- 
erally swamped with orders for the unusual film made by 
Lotta Van Buren, authority on, and recitalist on, old instru- 
ments. It is the easiest that I ever had to sell, and | sold it 
two to one on everything else on a recent trip I made,” says 
Miss Bamman. The film is called What Do You Know 
About the Piano? and it shows the chronological development 
of key board instruments from the times of earliest anti- 





LOTTA VAN BUREN. 


quity up to the final marvel of the modern reproducing piano. 
Painters, pedagogues, musicians all acclaim it as a valuable 
document. One noted musician, a pianist, said of* it,—“It is 
a Godsend and I hope to have it precede every one of my 
piano recitals because I know that I shall have a more in- 
formed audience to play for if it does. It should be in every 
music school in this country, because it is to the student of 
music what the encyclopedia is to the student of literature.” 


Curci Musical Director of Beethoven Society 


Gennaro Mario Curci has been appointed musical director 
of the New York Beethoven Society, succeeding Ferrari 
Fontana, who is at present a member of the faculty of the 


Toronto Conservatory of Music. 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 





Tue Rivowt 

Again, last week, the Rivoli Theater proved its capabilities 
in presenting amusement within an artistic setting. From 
the overture Herbert’s The Fortune Teller, the entire offer- 
ing was delightful. The orchestra, under Joseph Littau’s 
capable baton, was in excellent form and rendered the 
tuneful music splendidly. Particularly amusing was _ the 
Harmony Duo, Rome and Dunn, -who gave a diverting 
parody of various familiar operatic arias, much to the delight 
of the audience. Harold Ramsey provided his weekly addi- 
tion to the program at the organ with a Berlin Review, 
introducing a number of the composer’s notable successes of 
the past and his newest contribution to the field of popular 
song. Lovely indeed was the unit called A Garden Festival, 
devised and staged by Frank Cambria. With the rising of 
the curtain, the auditor saw a huge Watteau painting—one 
that stretched practically the full width of the stage. The 
artist, having completed his task, slept to dream that his 
masterpiece came to life and the painted picture faded grad- 
ually into living form. Helen Cahoon brought a clear, limpid 
coloratura soprano voice to the Shadow Song from Dinorah ; 
Walter Pontius, tenor, assisted by Herman Ashbaucher, 
Benjamin Landsman and Carl Bitterl, gave an appealing 
rendition of Schubert’s Serenade; Yurieva and Swoboda 
provided a beautiful dance duet, in costumes and wigs of 
glistening white, and the ballet gave Gillet’s Gavotte most 
colorfully. The feature picture was entitled Let’s Get 
Married, a weak title for an otherwise altogether delightful 
photoplay. It is filled wtih laughs and the humor at no time 
becomes ridiculous. Richard Dix has a decided comedy 
sense and Lois Wilson is a charming heroine. A Sportlight 
picture and the News Weekly. completed the program. 

Tue Capito. 

At the Capitol last week the same program of the week 
before was repeated. Excerpts from Victor Herbert's opera, 
Natoma, introduced the program, rendered by the orchestra 
with its usual fine quality of tone, smooth musicianship and 
quick response to the wishes of its leader, David Mendoza. 
Celia Turrill, mezzo-soprano, offered Massenet’s Elegie with 
her full voice and excellent diction. An A. B. Garrick film, 
Deep River, was presented with the Dixie Jubilee Singers. 
They rendered a cycle of Negro spirituals and Southern 
melodies, including Burleigh’s arrangement of Deep River; 
the always interesting I Got Shoes and two other numbers 
composed by Miss Jesseye. They were warmly applauded. 
Yasha Bunchuk, cellist, again played Schumann’s Traumerei, 
displaying a warm, rich tone and mellow quality in his pres- 
entation. Doris Niles and the Ballet Corps were seen to 
advantage in a dance unit, Spanish Rhythms, wherein Miss 
Niles presented as a solo selection Flamingo and was well 
received. Ibanez’ Torrent, introducing Greta Garbo and 
Ricardo Cortez, was carried over for another week, Mr. 
Cortez’ capabilities as an actor are well known, but to Miss 
Garbo, a newcomer to the silver sheet, was accorded the 
sympathetic interest of the photo fan. There is no doubt 
but that she will have an interesting career in the motion 
pictures. 

THe Mark STRAND 

At the Mark Strand Theater last week the musical pro- 
gram centred about Orville Harrold, tenor, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and his daughter, Patti, who gained 
considerable popularity a few seasons ago in the Broadway 
production of the musical comedy success, Irene. In the 
earlier part of the program Mr. Harrold sang an aria, 
M’Appari (Flotow), and Miss Harrold contributed Bishop's 
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Lo! Here the Gentle Lark. Later the two were heard in a 
duet—Victor Herbert's I’m Falling in Love With Someone,— 
and Miss Harrold added Tierney’s Alice Blue Gown, from 
the show. Other musical offerings included: Tevis Huhn, 
playing popular numbers on his banjo; Mile Klemova and 
the Ballet Corps in special dances; Rita Owin, in Somebody 
Loves Me, and several dances; Miss Owin was the hit of the 
show. The feature picture was Irene, adapted from the 
musical comedy, and the star was Colleen Moore. Also 
interesting were the usual Topical Review. 

Tue RIALto 

Last week was designated as Happiness Week at the 
ey Theater, The feature picture was a comedy, The 

‘ave Man With Marie Prevost as the society debutante and 
ian Moore as the coal heaver with whom she falls in love. 
The musical program was headed by Eddie Elkins and his 
Happy Go Lucky Melody Mixers and the Happiness Girls 
and Boys. Mr. Elkins and his men recently had an engage- 
ment at the Rivoli and last week duplicated their former 
success. Irvin Talbot conducted the orchestra in the opening 
overture, A Hunting Scene, and Hy C. Geis again won 
much applause for his number at the Wurlitzer, Burning 
Questions, with clever illustrations on the screen, The pro- 
gram was concluded with an amusing cartoon, Spanish Love. 








I SEE THAT 





Marcel Dupré has been appointed professor of organ, suc- 
ceeding Gigout, at the Paris Conservatory. 

The Tolleisen Trio had fine successes, and many adventures, 
on its tour, going as far West as New Mexico. 

Nevada Van der Veer will. sing at the festivals at Pitts- 
burg, Kans., Spartanburg, S. C., and Harrisburg, Pa. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff tells how to become a good singer, also 
gives his views on free scholarships. 

Adolf Pick, a Czech conductor, is established in ‘America. 

At the end of March, Hans Kindler will fulfill his eleventh 
engagement as soloist with orchestra. 

Rata Présent created an excellent impression on March 2 
as soloist with the Toronto Symphony. 

Two May Stone artists—Hazel Price and Anne Judson— 
have appeared in opera recently. 

John Coates will return to England on March 13. 

Marie Miller, harpist, will be married when she returns 
from her present Southern tour. 

The Dunning Messenger, a new publication, is the official 
organ of the National Dunning Teachers’ Association. 

Otto Klemperer, now conductor of the New York Symphony, 
will lead twelve symphony concerts in Buenos Aires in 
September-October, 1926. 

Percy Grainger will = the headliner at the 
during Holy Week 

Lazar Saminsky has been elected as honorary member of 
the Royal Academy of Florence. 

For the first time since the war an American chorus is 
going to tour Germany. 

The Golem, Eugen d’Albert’s new opera, described as 
“mystic- 'symbolic,” will have its premiere in Vienna 
next fall. 

Haydn's The Apothecary, as given by the Children’s Opera 
of Vienna was a huge artistic and financial success. 
John Charles Thomas had a marked success in a revival of 

Chabrier’s opera, Gwendolyn, at the Monnaie, Brussels. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman will see three of his grand operas 
presented in America by leading opera companies this 
season. 

Novel classes in pedagogy for beginners have been started 
this year at the Cleveland Institute of Music. 

Bruno Walter will conduct Prokofieff’s latest opera, The 
Fiery Angel, next season at the Municipal Opera 
House, Berlin. 


Hippodrome 


Maria Battistini states his resolve to retire from the public. 

Toscanini is to conduct at the Verdi Festival to be held at 
Jasseto, Italy. 

Paul Althouse will sing Lohengrin in Washington on March 
2? 


Edwin Hughes will make his third New York appearance cf 
the season on March 106. 

Catherine Wade Smith, prize winner of the National Music 
League, will give her New York debut recital on March 


Emerson Whithorne’s short orchestral piece, The Aeroplane, 
while a success at its first English presentation in Birm- 
ingham was considered a little too realistic for the 
English. 

Schumann-Heink, oldest opera star of the 
praises Marion Talley, youngest star. 
Clarence Lucas defies the old adage that the music teacher 

is the ruiner of voices. 

Mischa Mischakoff, concertmaster of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will be heard in recital, March 23. 

The Miami Conservatory, Bertha Foster founder and di- 
rector, which will be the music unit of the Miami Uni- 
versity, had the laying of its corner stone in February, 
which event aroused nation wide interest. 

Meta Schumann entertained a coterie of notables at her 
studio in honor of her pupil, Katherine Palmer, 

John McCormack was the first to send the song, 
Cottage Small, on its road to fame. 

Gustave Charpentier has not appeared in public recently 
because he is devoting his time to the Conservatoire 
‘Populaire and L’Oeuvre de Mimi Pinson, where Paris 
working girls are given free courses in music, diction 
and classic dance. 

Eight weeks of opera for the Cincinnati Zoo have been an- 
nounced by Clarence Cramer of Chicago. 

Otto Klemperer has been reengaged by the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra as guest conductor for next season. 
Two more novelties were presented at the Metropolitan, La 
Vida Breve and Rossignol, with Bori starring in the 

former and Talley in the latter. 

Dr. P. Mario Marafiotti’s new book, The New Vocal Art, 
reviewed by a vocal expert in an editorial of this issue. 

Teiko Kowa scored a great success in Vienna as Madame 
Butterfly. 

Dorothea Fiexer is another American who made her debut 
at the Metropolitan recently, in Andrea Chenier, and 
proved to possess the skill of a trained artist. 

The Washington and Lee Swing is one of the popular song 
hits which has embarked upon a long and successful 
career. 


Metropolitan, 
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Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are 
answered seriatim. 


Community Music 
“On March 18 I have to give a paper on Community 

Music before our Parent Teachers’ Association here in 

the Avon High School. Can you give me any sugges- 

tions as to how to develop community music in the town, 
either through chorus work or otherwise, for this paper ? 

There are a few good soloists, but the rank and file of 

the people do not turn out with an enthusiasm for better 

music. How can we arouse interest for better com- 
munity music and make it a success? We have tried to 
arouse interest in a good community chorus at our 

Community Christmas trees which are ideal in the park 

in the center of the town. It is better, but still lacking. 

We have a band that gives weekly concerts during the 

summer months and which are well attended, but when we 

try for a chorus of voices we do not seem thus far to 
make a success of it. Kindly give me suggestions 
through the MusicAL Courter that I can use for my 

paper. Our town has about 3,000 inhabitants and is a 

suburb of Rochester. Eastman is helping to educate 

those who know music and attracting students, but that 
work does not reach those who are not interested along 
these lines as yet.” 

The success of any mass movement, as you have perhaps 
noticed, is due as a rule not to the rank and file, but to the 
enthusiasm of one or more leaders whom they follow 
docilely. What you need to guarantee the success of a com- 
munity chorus is a leader ot personality and magnetism 
not a mere time leader—and three or four enthusiasts for 
the cause, to organize the chorus, keep up the interest in it, 
and attend to its business affairs. 


HawaAllAN Music 
“There is much said about Hawaiian Music, but I 
have never seen any book on the subject. There are 
books of Hawaiian songs, but did the Hawaiians orig- 
inally have any kind of music of their own? Would you 
say they are a musical people?” 

The Hawaiians originally had no songs of their own. 
When the missionaries first went to their islands, the beat- 
ing of a drum in rhythm constituted the music for their 
native dance, but that dance was of such a nature that very 
soon it was forbidden. The drums, as they were called, were 
large calabashes, grown for the purpose. It was difficult to 
conceal any infringement of the taboo on the dance, the 
hula-hula, for the peculiar beating of the calabashes, the 
yess rhythm could not easily be concealed. There was no 
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other sound like it. Of course the missionaries had the 
singing of hymns in their services, and the natives soon 
caught the air of the hymn, or song, and while they could 
not understand and use the words, they put words of their 
own to the music and began singing. Many of them had 
rather sweet, soft voices, and as time went on they assimi- 
lated many of the airs they heard, adapting them to what- 
ever words they preferred. In the church services, there 
were undoubtedly choirs, who sang proper words, translated 
from English to Hawaiian by the missionaries. As years 
went on some of the high class, better educated Hawaiians 
heard the bands of the ships of war of many nations that 
came into the port of Honolulu at various times, and the 
King’s Band was organized, playing on state occasions 

very creditably too, as a matter of fact. The Chileans 
introduced the guitar, easy to strum on, and the natives 





it is aaneainodl A foreigner had the training of the cok 
and the natives: were encouraged to sing or play on one or 
another instrument, usually of a simple kind. 

Then collections of what were called Hawaiian songs 
were published and had rather a vogue. But it must be 
said the music of the songs was nothing original; the only 
reason for their being called Hawaiian songs was because 
the words were in that language. Often the words were so 
coarse and vulgar they could not be translated, so what were 
called the English versions bore little resemblance to the 
Hawaiian text, 

The late Queen Liliuokalani was a good performer on the 
piano, and of course on the guitar. She wrote several songs 
of a patriotic character that were much played and sung. 
Always the Royal Band played the one called Hawaii Ponoi 
that was particularly full of patriotism for Hawaii. But now 
the race has dwindled to such an extent that there are not 
so many full blooded Hawaiians extant. There is no Royal- 
ty left, the old Kamehameha family being the last, and they 
died many, many years ago. Those who came after the 
Kamehamehas were just ordinary Hawaiians who served 
the purpose. Any crop of princes or princesses heard of are 
not of royal blood and have little claim to any title. 

It may be said that though the Hawaiians were all fond 
of music, they were not what can be called a musical people. 


Rhea Silberta haaidlin Fine Impression 


Rhea Silberta scored a splendid success as soloist with the 
Capitol Symphony Orchestra in Detroit on January 31. All 
the papers were unanimous in their praise-worthy comment. 
The News said: “Rhea Silberta, a youthful — ‘rican pianist, 
made her Detroit debut yesterday with the Capitol Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the regular noon concert in the Capitol 
Theater under Eduard Werner. Miss Silberta chose the 
first movement of Arensky’s Concerto for Piano and Or- 
chestra, a work little known to the Detroit concert platform 
and, consequently, doubly interesting. It is a difficult and 
exacting work, possessing a great deal of honest value. The 
orchestral score is considerably involved and the soloist must 
proclaim a delicate lyricism that is not unreminiscent of 
Chopin. Miss Silberta encompassed its difficulties, captured 
and revealed its ch arms and invested her per formance with — 
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Contests Held at Ithaca Conservatory 


ITHACA, 


citizens are 


N. Y. 
contest, open to all school bands in the state, 
at the Ithaca Conservatory May 8, 
trance are new 
Band Contest 


The official New York state school Band 
will be held 
and applications for en- 


ready. They may be had by writing the 
Committee, Box 76, Ithaca, N Local 
preparing a rousing we lcome for the visitors 


as well as many interesting trips and varied entertainments 
A parade of school bands prior to the contest, and a massed 
band concert by the winners, under the direction of Patrick 
Conway, also are planned. 
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reet shown by appointment only. 








Auditions now. Full information by writ- 


ing to “A. C. S..” care 


Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE TOBIN CHOIR AGENCY—For- | J oirte of daily work, 
merly Addison F. Andrews, Est. 1892, teacher at such low 
serving Churches, Organists, Singers, “R B, T..” 


Temples. Address: Richard Tobin, 53 East 
34th Street, New York. Telephone Ash- 
land 6337. 


WANTED—PRIMA DONNA Soprano or 
Contralto for Symphony Orchestra. Must 
be willing to travel and take small finan- 
cial interest. Great opportunity for tal- 
ented young artist. Address, “G W.,’ 
care of MusicaL Courier, 437 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New Yo 


of MuSICAL 








NEW YORK Voice 


FOR 


VOICE 
Then 


DO YOU THINK of studying 


in New York City this summer? 


write at once and let me tell you how it is | 


possible to offer a three weeks’ 
terms. Address 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 


weeks’ free instruction to earnest, 


with a well known | 


Teacher will give two | 
con- | 


master | 


scientious students, preferably those hav- | 


ing unsolved problems. Address “E.A.O.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Ave- 


nue, New York. 
RENT—Large beautiful studio in 
Morn- 


West 7lst Street. Grand piano. 





ings or Afternoons. By week or month. 
Maid service. Terms reasonable. Ad- 
dress “S. J. H.,” care of Musica 


Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





STUDIO 


STEINWAY PARLOR GRAND PIANO 
FOR SALE—A good bargain at $1,300. 
New piano this style sells for $1,975. For 
particulars address Mrs. E. B. Elliot, 397 
Turrell Avenue, South Orange, N. J. 


FOR RENT—Beautiful large, 
light room, part time or permanent, Stein- 
way Grand. Ideal for Composer, Coach- 
ing, Teaching or Practice. Service. 131 
Riverside Drive (Corner 85th Street), 
Apartment 1-C, New York City. Tele- 
phone Susquehanna 2012, 
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junior students of the Erie 
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mecert of the season by the Erie Symphony 
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er studio February 13 Wallace Brooks, 
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New York 


MUSICAL COURIER 


violinist, and Helen Fields, a‘member of Miss Stein’s Toy 
Symphony class, also appeared on the program. 

Mrs. C. W. McKean, soprano and directress of the Park 
Church Quartet, is in New York coaching with Eleanor 
McLallen. 

Pupils of Florence Wagner appeared in recital in her 
studio in the Selina Building. G. M. S. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Ona B. Talbot, managing director 
of the Indianapolis Symphony Society, presented the second 
concert of the orchestral series, the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, Henri Verbrugghen, conductor. A _ delightful 
program was given, despite the fact that Mr. Verbrugghen 
was suffering from a severe indisposition. 

Ruth Ray, violinist, whom the Matinee Musicale presented 
in recital, added another pleasant musical event. 

Rudolph Reuter gave another of his interesting lecture 
recitals at the Propylaeum—this time on Beethoven. 

The Indianapolis Teachers Chorus, under the excellent 
direction of Ernest G. Hesser, presented its fourth annual 
concert, with Raymund Koch, baritone, and Marie Dawson 
Morrell, violinist, as assisting artists. The chorus reveals 
many marks of sound training and sang its share of the 
program very well. Both assisting artists did their work 
effectively and the audience thoroughly enjoyed the entire 
program H 

Lewiston, Me.—A notable recital was that given 
recently by Albert Auger at his studio in Auburn, for Father 
Emile Gauthier, of the faculty of Sherbrooke Seminary, 
who is the possessor of a pleasing tenor voice, An interest- 
ing feature was the harmonium and piano number by Mr. 
Auger and Blanche Bensen. 

February 5 the combined musical clubs of Edward Little 
High School gave their annual concert at Auburn Hall. This 
aggregation comprised the Boys’ Glee Club, Girls’ Glee Club, 
Orchestra and Band, all under direction of E. S. Pitcher, 
supervisor of music in Auburn schools. An excellent soloist 
was Jean Fosdick, a young harpist, who shows much talent. 
The choral dance cycle from Faust wag a striking number, 
sung by the Girls’ Glee Club, with a ballet of dancers. 

The Foyer Musical Club recently held a big benefit con- 
cert. Their women’s orchestra, under direction of Mme. E. 
Langelier, was much enjoyed. Soloists were Germaine 
Langelier, soprano; Ramondo Fortier and Blanche Benson, 
pianists, and Eva Bolduc, flutist. The second part of the 
program was a one-act operetta, Prex de Beaute, beautifully 
staged and sung. The principal parts were taken by Eva 
Michaud, Mme, Napoleon Despines, Eva Malo and Ger- 
maine Richardson. The chorus of twenty-five was well 
drilled. 

John J. Sullivan has announced a world-wide fiddlers’ 
contest at the Armory in April with a first prize of $1,000. 
Entries are being received from all countries. 

ates College has created a new music course under direc- 
tion of Seldon T. Crafts, director of the college musical 
clubs. The Bates Orphic Society made its debut in a real 
symphony program at the Bates Million Dollar play, when 
it received justly warm applause. 

The Lewiston-Auburn Symphony Orchestra gave its initial 
concert at Lewiston City Hall on January 31. Many stood 
to hear the concert. Prof. Josafa Morin, the director, ably 
handled the organization and the second season began 
auspiciously, showing a great increase in ability over last 


March 11, 1926 
year. Marguerite Burke, coloratura soprano; Francis Mc- 
Pherson, harpist, and Edward MacGibbon, flutist, were 
great additions to a pleasing program. L. N. F, 

Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Moline, IllL—A large audience gathered to hear the 
Tri-City Symphony Orchestra, with Germaine Schnitzer as 
soloist, on February 13, at the Masonic Temple Auditorium 
in Davenport. Ludwig Becker, the conductor of the organiza- 
tion, was a splendid leader and Mme. Schnitzer delighted all 
who heard her. Julius A. Schmidt, local musician, demon- 
strated his ability as a flutist. 

On February 2, a program was sponsored by the Civic 
Music Association in the Elks Auditorium, when the Gordon 
String Quartet appeared. This quartet—comprising Jacques 
Gordon, John Weicher, Clarence Evans and Alfred Wallen- 
stein—were much appreciated and their delightful playing met 
with the approval of all who heard them. B. 

Minneapolis, Minn. (See letter on another page.) 

Muncie, Ind.—Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, president 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs, gave a lecture- 
recital for the Matinee Musicale which was much enjoyed. 

reciprocity program was given at Richmond recently . 
by the following members of the Muncie Matinee Musicale : 
Mrs. Howard Cecil, soprano; Mrs. Potter Lucas, contralto ; 
Mrs. Howard Wolfe, pianist; Florence Pettijohn, pianist; 
Juanita Black, violinist, and Dorothy Jane Pfeiffer, danger. 

New Concord, Ohio.—A good-sized and attentive audi- 
ence enjoyed the organ recital in Brown Chapel at Musk- 
ingum College given by Edward G. Mead, organist of Deni- 
son University. Mr. Mead’s program was well balanced and 
effective by reason of its variety. The recital was the result 
of an agreement whereby the organists of Denison and 
Muskingum will exchange recitals. R 

Philadelphia, Pa. (See letter on another page.) 

San Francisco, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Prize Winning Violinist to Give Recital 


Last October the National Music League conducted _pre- 
liminary auditions for the Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation. The Naumburg final committee, consisting of 
Alexander Lambert (chairman), Messrs. Harold Bauer, 
Leopold Godowsky and Efrem Zimbalist, chose no pianists, 
but three violinists. Bernard Ocko and Adelina Masino have 
already given their recitals. Catherine Wade-Smith is now 
the last one to be heard this season under these generous 
auspices. She will give her New York debut recital at 
Aeolian Hall, Wednesday evening, March 17. Miss Wade- 
Smith comes from Chicago, where she has been studying 
em, tans Sametini, although her home is in Bellingham, 
Wash. 

Last June she won the national prize for violinists in the 
contest conducted by the National Federation of Music Clubs 
at their biennial convention held at Portland, Ore. 


Kiizdé to Lecture in Omaha 
Victor Kiizdé, New York violinist and pedagog, has been 
engaged to lecture on Violin Teaching, at the convention of 
the Nebraska Music Teachers’ Association in Omaha, Neb., 


on March 22, 
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Do You Study Singing? 
Are You Making Progress? 
If Not, Why? 


$2.00 at all 


‘Tue Secrers oF 


And You'll Find Out 


Published by James T. White, 


SVENGALI” 


By J. H. Duval 


Music Dealers and Booksellers 
70 Fifth Ave., 


New York City 
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M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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A musical instrament manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
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’ Factory and Ofices Hinth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


















{ Steinway Hall, 109-111-113 West 57th Street, New York 

| Steinway Hall, 1&2 George St., corner Conduit St., L don, W.1 
Salesrooms: Schanzenstrasse 20-24, Hamburg, Germany 
Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin, W. 9, Germany 





Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 















Mason Hamli 
“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


Everywhere recognized as mu- 
sically the most beautiful piano 


the world has ever known. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK 
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NICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 











ABChase 


Americas Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 














The 


Kane SOhMET 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 


VK a synonym for artistic excellence. 
ws N For fifty years the Sohmer family 
Tsofimer have been making Sohmer pianos. 

——e To make the most artistic piano 


possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 





There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 




















PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 








THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 











EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Musically the Most Beautiful Piano of Today 
Choice of 


GERMAINE SCHNITZER 


FAMOUS FRENCH PIANISTE 


Now on Her Third Consecutive Tour of the Pacific Coast 


Mme. Schnitzer’s superb musicianship and artistic accomplishments have 
won for her the appointment of Guest Teacher of the Somiloff Master 
School of Musical Art of California—the first woman to be so honored. 
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